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PREFACE 


The Adwaita philosophy of India was a most magnifi- 
eent achievement of Indian thought and it towers like a 
pyramid above all other philosophical schools which pale 
almost into insignificance before the dazzling brilliancy it 
sheds both on the practical and the metaphysical needs of 
humanity. The leader of this school was the great Sankar- 
acharyya who accepted it as he found it floating among 
other schools of thought in the intellectual atmosphere of 
India. It was in no sense a school founded by him. His 
credit, lies in his successful attempt at systernatization, 
development, elaboration and methodically philosophical 
treatment under which the doctrine appeared in what may 
be characterised as an altogether new garb in which he 
clothed it with a master’s hand. A large part of its 
principles existed embedded in the hymns of the Rig-veda ~ 
and in the elaborate exigetical rules and = injunctions 
connected therewith. Later on, the diverse theories of 
Buddhistic philosophy so obscured its principles that its 
presence seemed at times hardly suspected, and its traces 
were almost lost sight of. It was mainly Sankardcharyyi 
who first discovered and then brought it out from its un- 
merited obseurity inte the clear light of day, adding to it 
the lustre which has since gathered round it. 

Of late, many volumes have been written and the 
system criticised by a large number of brilliant scholars, 
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nearly all of which have tended to fall into a groove—an 
undesirable state of things which cannot but demand 
serious and careful consideration on the part of those who 
are desirous of seeing the Adwaita philosophy preserve its 
original features untouched by such elements as are likely 
to prove inconsistent with its special lines of thought and 
reasoning. It is now clear to the scholars who take real 
interest in this system that the Adwaita philosophy has of 
late been presented before the learned world in forms which 
are different from the ideas of its original interpreters. 


The main object of this book is to consider all the 
new forms in which this system has been sought to be 
presented and it has been the author's attempt to form an 
estimate of these with a view to finding out if they really 
come into a line with the original form in which Sankar- 
acharyya himself presented it. The time seems almost ripe 
when a clear note of warning should be sounded for all those 
who wish really to study the Adwaitu system. They will 
have to utterly forget all preconceptions and pre-imbibed 
ideas and to approach this system of philosophy with an 
open and unbiassed mind which enables them to make for 
themselves a correct estimate of the positions adopted 
therein. 


‘he author further attempts to bring forward, in brief 
but clear outlines, all the main issues which are generally 
discussed in the Adwaita system, and which have been 
unfavourably criticised in other quarters. For the student 
of philosophy, all the points raised here are absolutely 
necessary for a clear grasp and right comprehension of the 
Adwaita doctrine in its principal aspects. Information 
requisite for a deeper study of the original works on the 
subject has been brought together in this book. In dealing 
with the different topics, an endeavour has been made to 
discover the real teaching of Sankara. The author has nov 
been unmindful of the imperious necessity which every 
teacher feels to guide, with a due measure of caution, the 
foot of the beginner through the naturally difficult track, 
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rendered, in the case of this system, more intricate by the 
unfavourable criticisms directed against its main theories. 


In this book an endeavour has been made at the very 
outset to furnish the student and the general reader with 
the right views about the teachings of Sankara on each of 
the topics treated herein, and to equip them with the help 
needed to reach a proper solution of the difficulties they are 
likely to experience when diving deeper into the subject. 
No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the proper study of the originals, and the 
subject-matter has been arranged in such a way as to make 
the book an indispensable companion for any full under- 
standing of Sankara’s position. It presents also to 
beginners an opportunity of making themselves familiar 
with antagonistic views on various points, and supplies 
them with reasons to combat those views, from Sankara’s 
works. The whole of the book is expository and contains 
the essentials of Sankara's teaching in as simple a form as 
the subject-matter allows, no principles being left out which 
a student ought to keep in view in the systematic study of 
Sankara’s original works. 


The author's experience as a lecturer in the Indian 
branch of philosophy has convinced him of the necessity of 
help in the shape of a book like this for the student who 
may have drifted from the old moorings.. It has been his 
special study to present the expositions as feithfully as 
possible in the lines adopted and pursued by Sankara him- 
self, and with a view to establishing the various positions, 
the author has quoted innumerable extracts in the footnotes 
from Sankara’s writings, in support of those opinions. In 
this respect all the commentaries of Sankara have been 
treated as of equal importance. For this purpose, the ten 
Upanishads he a commented upon have been laid under 
contribution as also his commentaries on the Brakhma-Sutra 


and the Gita. a 
Considering the intrinsic difficulty in getting at the 
right sense of Sankara’s position from his yoluminous 
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writings on the subject,—writings whose style, though 
admirably lucid and impressively attractive, is not always 
easy of comprehension on account of long polemics against 
his opponents, and considering also the difficulty in putting 
the most abstruse of the reasonings of Sankara in a foreign 
tongue, the readers, the author trusts, will look upon this 
work with a kind indulgence. 


Suggestions for the improvement of the book from 
sympathetic critics and scholars will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


Lastly, the author takes this opportunity to express 
a very deep debt of gratitude he owes to the Hon'ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who almost from the 
beginning of the author's college career has always fostered 
his literary aspirations and has very liberally helped him. 
It is needless to say that but for such generous help from 
him, the desire that impelled the author to undertake this 
work would have been baffled. 


May, 1924. KOKILESWAR BHATTA’CHA’RYYA 
CALOUTTA : 











PREFATORY NOTE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the preparation of the second edition which was 
called for within a few months of the appearance of the 
work last year, the book has been minutely and carefully 
revised. A few mistakes have been detected and corrected. 
An effort has been made to re-think the entire subject and 
to throw some more light upon it. Those texts which 
demanded a larger measure of attention and those also to 
which ample justice could not be done when the book first 
saw the light, have in this edition received more adequate 
treatment and for this purpose considerable new matter has 
been added to the first three chapters in appropriate places 
of discussions and the authorities more extensively quoted 
at the footnotes in support of cach position. To make the 
citations of the authoritative passages as (full as 
possible, all the commentaries of Sankara have 
been carefully read and re-read and the author hopes that 
his primary object to place in the hands of the philosophical 
student a complete and right exposition of the system of 
Sankara within the scope of a single volume has now been 
adequately realised. No pains have been spared to give a 
connected and complete view of the system of Sankara- 
Vedanta as that view appears from the writings of Sankara 
himiself and to present his philosophy as he himself thought 
it. The material has been all drawn straight from the 
fountain-head, and the author ventures to hope that this 
fact has given to his work an abiding value and its useful- 
ness has thus been greatly enhanced. 

To get a fairly adequate and a correct idea of the 
essentials of the whole Vedanta doctrine which is admittedly 
a complicated one, it is necessary to master at least the ten 
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or twelve big commentaries of Sankara which cannot but 
prove a formidable task to a student. And even then, 
without such aid as this book is intended to supply, to 
connect together the widely scattered utterances of 
Sankara and to arrange them under different topics 
the student will find his task a very hard one, if not 
impossible. And even if he is prepared to labour at the 
actual texts of Sankara, he will find many of his difficulties 
cleared up and his path smoothed, hitherto considered 
thorny, if he reads this book side by side with Sankara’s 
own deductions and conclusions. It has therefore been the 
special aim of the author to state Sankara's essential 
thoughts as easily and methodically as possible. 

‘he author avails himself of this opportunity to 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude which he owes to those 
savants of the East and particularly of the West who have 
given a warm reception to the book and furnished him with - 
their valuable appreciation. The author also desires to 
return a grateful acknowledgment to the Board of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy composed of a body of those 
veteran scholars of philosophy presided over by that re- 
puted Professor of Philosophy—Prof. 5. Radhakrishnan, 
for selecting this work as a text book in philosophy for the 
M.A. students of the Calcutta University. It is gratifying 
to note that this recognition from such quarters amply 
shows that the interpretations which the book contains, 
though they may appear new, have the approval of the 
learned world. The author fervently hopes that the 
reading public will accord to this edition the same measure 
of sympathy which its predecessor gained. 

Any suggestions for the improvement of the book 
in making it a more efficient help to the study of this 
difficult subject will be gratefully accepted. 


è 


Senate Bouse, 


Calcutta University KOKILESWAR BHATTA’CHA‘’RYYA. 
May, 1926, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ADWAITA PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 


On BRAHMAN AS CREATOR 





1. It is laid down in the Adwaita System of 
philosophy that the /Prdéna-spandana—the universally 
diffused vibratory Prana is the revela- 
— — pes re ares tion of Brahma’s ‘nature’ which 
dual through his or- involved the creative activity of 
ganism, 
Brahman. From this Prána-Spandana 
or external nature (fqq ), gradually, stages after stages, 
step by step, the human organisms with their external 
and internal elements ( #4-a<q@-da1q ) have been built up, 
as the last stage of the process of manifestation. Had 
there been no such revelation of the ‘nature’ of Brahman, 
we could not know its real nature, and it would remain 
for ever an abstract and remote being. That Brahman is a 
self-conscious power ( watdarer ad ) would have remained 
shut up from our knowledge.' Elsewhere, we find this 


1 a moRgaaA aa 4 WH Saaenfa: aaa amai” (2° me, 
44.2), “anaes Samama aena, wiano 
aqgameaa yavel aa (O, 7.1.1) “ afe fe na-aẸ a nmaa, 
az senai anfas 49 7 8faanaat al 4 9a: BA-ae a HAI 
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still continues.! The creation is described in the Vedanta, 
for this reason, as not an event in time done once for all,” 
but as an eternal act and its purpose has not yet ceased 
or been finished.” 
2. Thus, Brahman is represented in the Vedanta in 
its two inseparable aspects—its fay w 
‘atl OES her or Transcendental aspect and its agw 
Saguna—transcenden- or Immanental aspect. As Brahman 
tal and immanent. 
is revealed partially in the activities 
of Prana, it is Saguna ( aq ); and as it is present behind 
its activities as the infinite and inexhaustible source 
of these activities, it is Nirzuna ( fa7a)1 The same 
fact is stated in another form. Brahman is éo/h the 
Efficient cause ( fafaa aia ) and Material cause ( sqiem 
wu ) of the world.* If one of these aspects be ignored, 
a serious defect will at once vitiate the theory. If you 
represent Brahman in its purely immanent character, 
the world would be invested with a false independence, 
and everything of the world would have to be accepted 
as itis. The world, in this case, would be an exhaustive 
expression of Brahman, and a self-sufficient, an inde- 
pendent, completed whole—all its steps being predeter- 
mined by its antecedent steps in time. The individuals 
also, being mere parts of this whole, would be like auto- 
matic machines, acting their parts as they are made to act. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman is represented in its purely 
transcendental character, it is absolutely separated from 








. an arate ang faa ais ewe a afaa, am aicaafa 
an faafa ara eer a afafa” (8° m, 2.11.6) * eatanfecm:- 
mwau— sga ” (Tta) | ' 

3 “qafa Cara — sag ” (a° ar, 2.1.35) 1 

> “aga agua iaa arenta frat” (W° ar, 6.3.2) | 

* Vide 4° ay? 1.4.23-27. 
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the world, and has no concern with any activities going 
on in the world. It would thus bea distant and remote 
being absolutely cut off from the changes,—an abstract, 
incomprehensible, extra-mundane being, exalted beyond 
all predicates ( @fa, 4fa ). 

Even among the friendly interpreters of Vedanta 
whose writings we have come across, there are many 
who have, unfortunately, thought of Nirguna ( faq ) 
Brahman in this light. They speak of Vedantic Nirguna 
Brahman as a “ yvoid—without consciousness, without 
activity,—a characterless nothing.” It is something 
“abstract and remote and having no relation whatever 
with the world.” ‘The Upanishads ’’—one of these 
writers declares—“ reach their goal by the method of 
excluding all difference—the goal being pure undifferenced 
deing ; Sankara’s doctrine is in this direction.” 

Everywhere Sankara has repeatedly declared Brahman 

to be—“ sfaa-fafadiqem-arcaq ’ ;— 


Brahman as Eff- that is to say, Brahman is to be 
yari = regarded in éo¢/ of its aspects ; č. e., 


Brahman’s transcendency and imma- 
nence are inseparable ( “aa ) aspects. Brahman is revealed 
in the world in the diversities of nima-rupa ( am-%q ), 
but yet it is present behind its manifestations in its 
own inexhaustible ( qù) nature. In the lL 4.25-27, 
(3° m° ), Brahman is described as evolving from its 
own nature the changes or the emergent effects, 
itself being their prior cause, present behind each 
change :— 


“ gafagista fe a4 san, ARRU fata 
qaqa sag” | 


It is its own Atma, its own ‘ nature ’ or aag, which 
differentiated itself into the multiplicity of changes, but 
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it retains, behind them, its own unity or identity which 
it does not lose in them. 

In the Gita-Bhasya, the world, i. e., the active common 
medium ( mu-qæ= ) and the finite individuals—these two 
are called as the two Prakritis of God, and they are held 
to be eternal ( fræ ) Sankara here remarks that unless 
the elements to be controlled by God are eternal, God the 
controller of these two would himself turn out to be 
non-eternal ( waa ), and thus his‘ God-hood ’ (ina) 
would fall to the ground.! In the Vedanta- Bhásya, 
he calls ¢ax to be eternal ( faafag ), in several places.® 
The creative act of Brahman has also been declared as 
eternal ( faa )— 


“aa faa-fagea tate efe-fela-d giaa 
mami sadia ” (3° a, 1.1.5) 


That is to say, “ the idea, of creation and maintenance 
_ of everything in existence, is eternal in Brahman.” These 
eradually-revealed náma-rupas ( 414-a9Gs ) have also been 
declared to be the ‘ object’ to which Brahman stands 
related as the ‘ subject. ’— 


“ fa gaeaq ‘ah aa maA Aaaa ‘faat ’ wadtfa y 
„maa «safeties fr aa: ” (3° an°, 1.1.5). 


And aaf pervades its @is—the latter are taken up 
into the life of the former—not simply isolated. They are 
permeated by the action of avai | 

In the face of such distinet and unmistakable expressions, 
how can the revealed differences (changes) be severed 


aR i OO 


o“ fata tata aq -smeaG ga fama afag ” (A an’, 
13.19). 
* Vide 4° mP, 4.4.17, 18, 21, oto., eto. 
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altogether from the 


underlying Brahman, making it a 


“ remote, difference-less being ? ” 


3. In the commentaries of Sankara, the Nama-rupas 


Srahman—not a so- 
litary and remote be- 
ing; but ever present 
behind its manifesta- 
tions. 


( ata-aas )—the evolving and emerg- 
ing changes—are always described 
as accompanied by the underlying 
causal Power, t. e., Brahman. 

“ Whenever and wherever the 


changes emerge, they can never emerge separated or 
detached from their underlying Atmá or Brahman ”— 


“Jg aR- ARAA, AZI AA-EÀ SIM EgIaiceniaa, 
awrina- Rane, aAa ARAA 
“afe yasana... aa -ufana gi waq afaaer 


aq faaa ” ( Ac an, 2.6. | 


t. £., “Nothing can be there, separated from the 
Brahman’s ‘ nature’—either in time or in space.” 


“Aaaa faa fe aa: saa aea: yaaa acy 
awa ” (a° a, 6.2) 1 


* When the wens, t. e., the emerging differences or 
changes are created, are maintained in existence, 

= and then will merge in their final end—they do 
so not separated from the underlying chartanya, 
z.e., the ‘ nature ’—eeg of the self ”— 


Again— 


“All the emergent effects or changes are never 
severed from their underlying cause on which 
they stand. When they emerge and are sus- 
tained in existence after their emergence,—they 
are always grounded in the underlying sat ( aq ) 
or the Causal Power ’— 
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“wa: 4 Baa aaa, oa, semlaly fafa azaga serv 
va” (er ar’, 6.8.4) | 


“Can wz, vic., a transformed state of afas stand 
even for a moment, if severed or disconnected 
from clay, from the underlying #efaan ?— 

“aa 4 amaaa nafa, a a4 sufan gei, wat aztat 
aza” (a° af, 1.6.1) “what is produced by 
something remains inseparably connected with 
if ; it cannot be separated out of it.” 


If such be the case; if under all circumstances, the 
emergent changes, the nAma-rupas, are found to be accom- 
panied by their underlying causal reality, and if this 
causal reality maintains its unity in the successive 
changes,—it follows that the underlying Brahman, whick 
is the source of all these varieties of the evolving changes, 
can neverbe looked upon as purely transcendent and as 
unrelated to, and cut off from, these changes. 

In the Vedanta, Brahman, as well as the finite indivi- 
duals are held to have a ‘ nature — wag, of their own. 
This ‘nature’ or @eq of Brahman or of the individual 
beings, is never, in the Bhfsyas, regarded as a solitary 
nature standing a/one on its own account, remote 
from, and unrelated to, the emerging states and activities 
produced from that nature. It is always looked upon 
as adhisthana («fas )' because it has a ‘nature,’ a 
‘character’ of its own which suséains all. 





1 “Sage vaan, fase aafeaas, ae ‘safes slags: ” 
(mazama) “a x qaisi ÄRM aana" Ca are, 
q? fa, yar) “aa ga-aafaan aha aq— aq’—9.19 A 

“gagaan warasan fafsitad’’ (sq° sre’, 8.3) 
“eeqiqen: anistaafatets "—serfe (m? m’, 6.2.1) sfrsm= 
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4. It is indeed true that sometimes, the prior condi- 
tion—smawi—of the world, where 
ET A aage Akaora ps there were supposed to be no changes 
Brahman and finite as yet created or emerged, has been 
self—explained. 
described ; and Brahman hasalso been 
described as standing alone, without a second, during that 
condition. And this apparently solitary being, viz., 
Brahman has sometimes been likened, in the Bh&syas, 
to the individual self during its dream-less sleep (q4yaraei) 
when all its states and activities disappear in the self, and 
the self thus stands a/one, as it were, at that time. Now, 
it may be asked, what explanation can be suggested to 
clear off this situation. Apparently this is a condition 
described in the Sankara- Bhásya, where the pure transcen- 
dence of the self or of Brahman—cut off from all relations 
with the world—seems to be made quite evident. 


Our ANSWER TO THIS ENQUIRY IS TWO-FOLD :-— 


(i) Firstly: When the dream-less state of the finite 
self is described, it will be seen that the self is not 
actually sofitary or alone even during this condition. 
Sankara tells us that the self is not an ‘empty subject’ 
even then. The subject has for its ‘object,’ during that 
condition, the presence and operation of the Prána 
(maam) When the action of the external environment 
upon our sense-organs ceases to operate, during the time 
when we fali asleep, there are no functions of the organs 
excited. In the absence of these, our mind (manas) 

bey viet also ceases to act. Necessarily, all 
—— the external and internal — a 
— says Sankara, merge in the Prana— 
the source of all kinds of activities of the human 


2 
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organism.' All activities lie latent in the Prana now. 
This latent qranfw, though its functions as differentiated 
in time and space-orders have ceased, is actually present 
within the organism, as is evidenced by the heat of the 
body and the other actions during our dream-less sleep. 
The self is not solitary and alone even now. It controls 
the Prina-sakti (“maras”). When we again wake up, all 
the latent activities of this Prana will again go on, as 
before, as soon as they are elicited from the Prana by the 
actions of the external environment upon our sense-organs. 
This emergence again of these activities proves the 
presence of the Prána within our organism during our 
sleep.* 

Similar is the condition of Brahman when the 
varieties of the changes of Nama-rupa (ma-ṣq) are merged 
in the universally existent préna-spandana or sutra (vibra- 

tory tremor of the diffuse Prána); and 

E A O R SEE this Prána is the source of all subse- 

Brahman also. quently developed activities emerging 

after the creation. It appears there- 

fore that this Prána-sakti or the ma-wq-nf™ was existent in 

Brahman during the wren, t.e., at the time of first 

manifestation (after the last pralaya). Thus we find 

that Brahman was not alone or solitary even then. Sankara 
took sufficient care to observe— 


ERE yaka aa-aq a 


t. the am-aq—the root-cause of all differentiations 
eristed in Brahman; and it was an ‘ object ’ in relation to 





| “R Gevan-Manege mafa aye- fag n: ” (2° m°, taam) 
nareaet aana i frames’ manta: ” 
(a m°): “aiaa oa fe aaae, ae? waa wariu 
qanm send... Aaaa afaa growed aa” (aa aa t)i 
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which Brahman was described as its ‘subject.’ Brahman 
was, therefore, not ačone and solitary and odject-less, even 
then. To show the presence of this Prina-saktiin Brahman, 
the Katha-bhasya thus expresses the idea :— 

As in an almost imperceptible tiny seed of a 
Fig-tree, its final end, vrz., the immense and 
gigantic tree itself is existent as a future- 
power (ateaafm); so in the ‘nature’ of 
Brahman is interwoven the subsequently 
developed world with all its varieties, as a 
latent future power. ! Otherwise, the 
changes or differences are to be imagined to 
have been produced out of nothing (waa).” 


“sami gha oad! Aai Salad-am-ageae Ean- 
eUG-s-WAS-AG...... qma aa- ease, 
azafonraias azita- (wa ar, 3. 11) | 
In the Chandogya-Bhaisya also, the presence of this 
nama-rupa (414-69) ¿z Brahman and its control by Brahman 
are beautifully expressed thus— 
“ Brahman is distinguished from the n&ma-rupa 


contained within it, and untouched by it, but 
yet it controls its activities — 


“@ aa- werd) Hel NA... A... AEAT 


-A-a faaam ---aate aa v4 eed aw” 
(er? x, 8.14.1) | 





\ “sea aa vmar... Dama wammeadied’ (8° a, 
1.4.2): “sea eaqaacammiat aaemaaqensi, ofmerewe 
fawafassiera ” (a3? at, 9° faf) 1 ‘ma-Jer ’—is a distinguishing 
property of a @aa (4 ate, 3.3.55) | 
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Exactly similar observations oceur in the Vedanta- 
Bhasya also.' We find then that Brahman has nowhere 
been really described as a solitary being without anything 
for it to control, t.e., as ‘object-less * or difference-less 
* subject.’ 

(ce) We shall now come to our second answer— 

The individual self, according to Sankara, has a distinct 
‘nature’ or @sq of its own, and this @*aq cannot be 
resolved into its states and activities evoked from it 
through its interaction with the external environment. 
This nature or 469 maintains its unity or identity in 
all its evolved changes or states. Brahman too, in this 
system of philosophy, has a distinct ‘nature ’ or aats 
of its own, and this 4414 maintains its unity, as dis- 
tinguished from the infinite varieties of the changes of 
nama-rupa (a#Tm4-aq)—ever evolving from this @ar.? 
The importance of this truth cannot be too highly 
emphasised. Most people are liable to resolve this unity into 
the visible multiplicity of the changing states and to take 
the aggregate of the states to be the only self. It is 
therefore necessary to impress the mind of the seekers of 
truth with this great principle, so that the people may 
not forget this waq of their own, as well as of 
Brahman itself,—as underlying all the diversities of 
the changes. 

During our dreaming and waking states, our real 
‘nature’ or «eq becomes utterly obscured by our 





| “Sawa wea saaa Rati: afaa a wieaga | 
ana ‘aa: giy: Sac: (3° a’, 2.1.14). 

* “ate sofware waene aqaisaten: ‘ aura’ aaafa” 
G° ar, 3.2.11); * aeamalaPeaae —eeem-aifeare ” 
(3.2.23) 1 “safety afañ ca sauna, a € ‘amaai 
sfaiiaraar agfa (3.2.25) | 
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waking and dreaming experiences, as the case may be. 
‘The sum-total of these experiences appears to us to be 
the only self. It is most difficult to distinguish the 
presence and operation of our true self which underlies 
these experiences, unaffected by them.! It is needful 
therefore to choose a condition where, if possible, these 
varieties of experiences, do not appear to disturb 


the ‘nature’ of the self. Our dreamless sleep is 
the right condition, when all the outward and inward 
distractions seem to cease. There the true underlying 


self, unaffected by the experiences, comes distinctly 
into the view. For this very reason, the dream-less 
condition (agmawn) has been taken to be the waqrnen, 
z.e., the true condition where the real € nature’ (esq) 
of the self is to be discovered. It is not really 
meant to show that the self is actually solitary or 
object-less.? 

In a similar way, the pre-existing state—(smaen}—of 
the world has been chosen to exhibit the true unaffected 
‘nature’ or eq of Brahman which underlies the world, 
i.e., its emerging changes or faaims, and which is thus distin- 
guished from them. The chance becomes infinitely harder 


i“ eoifunaaagiatiamad...~are a waqfa (a° an, 
32358 

2 caf.. anata · · Aasre · E ATENG AENA, a 
nwa aaam qaudtamaq fas_aenfaq’’ (a° a, 4.3.7); 
“ama-ari... ai aa.. gesa aaiats” (39° a)i “aag- 
amaiga sufuaaaana gan aaan.. gg: aa anA 
aae saqa" (4° a, 3.2.7) | “cae wnang: ” 
(3.2.21) ı 
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to detect the presence of this ‘ nature’ unaffected by the 
changes, when the diversities of nima-rupa (#1489) perpetual- 
ly work, as at present. The gaman of the individual self 
and the given of the world both help us in easily detect- 

ing the presence of the ‘ nature ’ or 
and susupte tate it 9 of both the individual self and 
cain iy mcr ade Brahman respectively, and in becoming 
of Brahman and self convinced of a unity amidst diversity. 
SR ents It has been thought advisable, on 
account of this very difficulty, to select or rather to 
Imagine a condition of the world when the changes as yet 
did not appear to emerge, but just on the point of emerg- 
ing into the view. This condition is named as Prigabastha 
(mawn) of the world. It would be far easier to grasp the 
undisturbed true nature (a59) of Brahman in the absence of 
any emerging changes or faatts. During the mami, there is 
no possibility to resolve the nature of Brahman into, and to 
identify it with, the empirical changes—taking the aggre- 
gate of these changes to be the only reality. It is for 
this that we find the nman (Prigabastha) of the world 
described in the commentaries of Sankara. Its real purpose 
is not to show that there can ever be astate when Brahman 
can exist without any differences, as a solitary being self- 
sufficient withont the created world—an object-less subject. 
To imply this fact, the nima-rupa (aT#-%9) has been expressly 
stated, in the beginning of the Vedanta-bhdsya, as the 
‘Ama’ or the ‘object’ of Brahman—the ‘ subject.’' It 





1 “fal yarama, aqui: karmaa ‘faa’ wafa P... aag 
mfa? sfa an” (8° wm, 115): “aagdaa fawn nafa— 
whamgae sal az wi whaiga, w aaqefnfaitad ara P... 
aa fe we faa aaa aaa; wag aici, ARR; 4 Raq 
amaA ” (u° wP, 4.4.6): 
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is therefore an erroneous attempt to interpret Brahman as 
‘ object-less,” as Dr. Paul Deussen has done in his PAéz/lo- 
sophy of the Upanishads. This Prior state or ygrraen has 
been chosen to show tbat Brabman has a‘ nature’ of its 
own and this nature must be existent prior to its manifesta- 
tions and that Brahman is not an ‘ abstraction.’ 

That Brahman in its own character is invariably to be 

found present behind all the changes 
slag byline re of the world and that the latter can 
kara-bhisya never exist without the underlying 

Brahman—is everywhere repeatedly 
shown in the commentaries of Sankara. How carefully 
and beautifully the above fact is stated will appear from 
the following passages which we bave selected with a view 
to support what has been stated in the preceding page. 

In the M&andukya-bhasya, in describing the nature of 
the Transcendental (atta) Brahman, Sankara states— 

(z) If, it may be asked, Brahman is to be taken as 
something which lies deyond what has been manifested in 
the world; if it be apart from all ecbanges, all states,» all 
actions which are visible in the empirical world ;—then it 
necessarily follows that no speech, no language, no word 
can describe its nature; in as much as the speech, the word 
and the language are included in the manifested things of 
the world. Then go a step further. That which cannot be 
expressed by a word; to which no thoughts—no words 
can be applied ;—we may very well take that to bea 
non-entity, a mere void (ga). Raising this objection, 
Sankara thus meets it :-—‘ No, Brahman is not a void, 
never a non-entity. Brahman always underlies the changes 
and sustains them. All manifestations come out 
from that underlying sustaining ground. ‘The ground 
which gives support to these changes and constantly 
sustains them cannot prove to be a mere void or nonentity. 
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It must have a positive nature of its own. Even when 
a snake, a silver, a mirage appears to arise, —all 
these appearances are invariably found to be supported, in 
each case, by a sustaining ground upon which they appear, 
viz., & rope, an oyster, and the surface of a desert; un- 
supported by which, these appearances cannot for a 
moment stand. Hence the Brahman’s ‘nature’ is the 
sustaining ground of all changes, all manifestations, —in 
the absence of which the latter cannot stand, cannot live. 
If the sustaining ground is held to be a non-entity,— 
nothing; then, can mere ‘nothing’ give birth to the 
positive things of the world ? ! 

(zz) Our life begins with our experiences. These ex- 
periences are of two kinds. Those which we experience 
in our waking state and those which are experienced in 
our dream. All our experiences are various, successive, 
and they change their aspects always. But underlying 
these changing experiences and unaffected by them, there 
is our true self which experiences them as they arise. 
This self is the sustaining ground of all our experiences, 
in the absence of which the latter cannot stand and 
operate. The experiences are, as noted above, successive, 
multiple in their nature and transitory. But the under- 
lying self which lives in them and sustains them is a 
unity and it maintains its identity unaffected by these 
changing experiences. Our self is in touch with the 
transcendental (a) Brahman, which is our real self. 





| “agamana fafana, ae naamaa, feitaufaaaae 
‘ qth” fafe fafai... uaia afe ? an fafaa fafafamna- 


(oa fe waada amf aa: gm- -eoz 
aaa sara: wan: wag o od afe maiangi 
qaae ” (a° m’, 1. 7). 
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There is no other way left to us to comprehend the nature 
of the self, except as the sustaining ground of our 
experiences, through which tbat nature realises or expresses 
itself. It cannot be a non-entity.' 

No further quotation is necessary. These will suffice 
to prove the position of Sankara. From what has been 
stated above, it is evident that Brahman is regarded in the 
Vedanta, as perpetually present and operative, as an in- 
exhaustible source, de/ind the changes or transformations 
evolving from it. It is thus intimately related to the 
niima-ripas, the fawns or changes, as their ever-present 
ground and controller. It is therefore impossible to regard 
Brahman as remote and solitary and as an ‘abstract void.’ 
And as the creation is perpetually going on— 


“ann agaa nita faewa ° (et ar )— 


and newer and newer differences are emerging continuously, 
“ealman” (M )—- 

how can these be separated from Brahman, making 

Brahman a difference-less abstract ? 


5. The conclusions we have drawn above will appear 
more clearly if we show how in the Sankara-Vedanta 
the production of this world, of nāma-rūpas, from the 
Nirgun Brahman, and the relation subsisting between 
them have been described. The observations made by 
Sankara in this connection are of immense value for a clear 








1 “sngqefeerag CH anara safes! a: wea, aa wga 
gad an i...fafen? oq seats qieaife-faia: afevat waT 
way wana:, aaa wafaaa Car” ar, 1. 7). “anma sia: 
qdaaa ufafaqietafaaera "| 

5 
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comprehension of the Máyá-theory of Sankara. We have 
therefore thought fit to elaborate the idea of Sankara in 
these respects here. 


(1) In an important passage occurring in the Bhasya 
on the Taittiriya Upanishad, Brah- 


Being (Wa) and man is defined as Samanya (ara )— 
Non-being (waz) l s 
te. as the universal. 
sar fe an | 


sizani ganan ang: (mna, 2.6.) 

This universal, this Sámánya is the idea of Being 
in general, pure being—#q, It is obtained by abstract- 
ing from all specific determinations (faitws) whatever. 
We are to think its Being which it has in common with 
every other object of the world (aera): This 
being has no specific determinations, for we have abstract- 
ed from all determinations (sdtea4faiteatq): As it is 
the absence of everything of all determinations, it is nnde- 
termined. Apart from its Being, its “‘isness” (aw), it has no 
character. It is pure “is,” without any further determi- 
nations. This being, this ‘‘isness,” cannot be removed ; 
for in that case, Sankara points out, it would be pure 
nothing, it would lose its nature altogether. 1 

But a doubt may arise that what is devoid of all deter- 
minations is merely a non-existent thing— 


amq airis ama 7—(a° aP, 2.6.) 
Sankara resolves this doubt by remarking that as 


Brahman is the Cause (witu), it cannot be said to be non- 
existent. In the Vedanta, Brahman, the Universal, the 





‘eafatatfens a qa 4, aian sftafawara i 
(—aa® an’) | afma afafa? saaqe72, Aauariq. . 
wan oaza Aga ⸗(aꝰ m, 3.2.25.) 
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Being— is held to be the Cause of the world. It bas no 
other cause beyond it, is its own cause. And as a cause, 
it is not determined by something else (wœ); but it deter- 
mines itself; the whole of its determinations rises out of its 
own resources. Hence it is not undetermined, it is self- 
determined. All determinations can therefore be removed, 
excepting “‘isness” ; for, Brahman being the Cause of 
the Universe, this cause underlies hidden behind this 
universe.” 

Now, as Brahman is held to be the cause of the uni- 
verse, the universe is produced out of it. It is a fixed 
tenet of the Vedanta that prior to their produc- 
tion, the effects (a#vas), the nf&ma-riipas—existed in 
the cause. But in what form the effects, the differences 
of Náma-rūpa, existed in Brahman? Did the actual 
diversities of Nama-ripa, the actual determinations (fais) 
exist in the cause? No; there was not yet any 
differentiation, there was as yet no separation of náma- 
rūpa into space and time.” Within the Being (#4), no 
differences have yet disclosed themselves (safes maa) | 
There was nothing to distinguish the saq from Brahman 
in that stage. Differentiations were all implicit, hidden 


— — 


1 gers awa fafaa azta ce NF! waa, AT, 
a aif an—(a° gv. 2.61) 49 egal a fafaa wa Te aR | 

2 awa: ‘galaa: qua: Mag wqanaren ce:—a° an, 
saaa Hagen ananaga a—a” ar, 2.6. 

s (ee yana aaa aAa” ⸗Nheeerc ses 
qaña aaa aifaaa’—a° a’, 2.6) “aiana anfarmea- 
waag anaman” (2.1.) | 

The s exiating in Brahman prior to its manifestation is called in 
av at’ ae manfa or itana a Sankara here says that the qualitative 
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in aĝ; differentiations were all inseparably, indistinguish- 
ably, blended in Brahman. Sankara has very beautifully 
described this condition by illustrations— 
ayia taaa, ea angaa, a qzeufaenciican 
aera attleaq—ominaia faamaaa ataa 
awia (qqn-weaal:) * 
—wa° ar, 4.1. 

But, it may be asked, if there were, in that stage, no 
differentiations of Nama-ripa, if there were no specific 
determinations yet appearing in the wz, if ama could 
not be separated from Brahman, if there was nothing to 
distinguish nAma-ropas from Brahman,—may not the 
universe be called non-existent in that condition? How 
do you know that náma-rūpa, #7a—existed in Brah- 
man? In fact, there are passages in the afa itself 
where the universe, prior to its production, is called as 
sea—non-existent.— 

SeeazHa ale | 
yazida aa: €gzmiaa l (ao Bye, 2.7.) 
How do you know then that #74 existed in the Being ? 


differences exist blended in Brahman; otherwise the differences 
conld not isane from it afterwards. gyaefafe remarks here—“gape 


aranqaa---caaqiia a ated, aden fanaa” (m m’, 
qa’ n’, 5) mn Ger are, 2-1.9, this adyanfs is called qaanfäagi 
fanianfa (Power of potential distinction). This ig a, the potential 
aim existing hidden in Brahman. It is objective, not merely 
subjective. — 

' As the sweetness existing in honey cannot be separated from it ; 
as the flavour exists indistinguishably blended in the clarified butter 
(wa) ; as the different rivers flowing into the ocean exist there with 
their differences merged, etc, etc. So all differences exist in Brahman 
inseparably and indistinguishably merged in it. There is yet no 
eeparation of the aaay from ag) Under no circumstances, qapAgq can 
remain separated—divided—from the underlying canse (Brahman). 


Bev 2276 
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Sankara furnishes us with the requisite reply to this 
question. First of all he points out that it is not in the 
sense of absolute non-eristence of the aaa, that the term 
sae is used in the Sruti. The statement simply means 
that there were no differentiations developed as yet, no 
specific determinations, no actual manifestations. The term 
saa, therefore, does not mean absolute non-being. Non- 
being here only means the absence of specific determina- 
tions. It only means that the determinations were 
implicit, hidden, not yet manifested or developed.' It 
follows therefore that the Being and non-being, a and 
“Sq, Am and anā— were fdentical in that condition,” 
and therefore indistinguishably blended. On account of 
the identity of the Being and non-being, Brahman is 
called in the Vedanta-bhésya as—wafea, and aq also 
is called in the Chandogya-bhasya as ķœą and in the 
Taittiriya-bhasya as wra *”—in that stage. 


' safefa amaaan faa faatia afand as SA 4 gacemaa 
saq’—ae ate, 2.7, “a waHmatawmfacao umane: are 
saegen:: fa afg? slaaaaaquatania. wanana eas | 
aaau seer oe ufes | Sa: RlaAReqenacor. 
‘mafea’ vata’? ( Fete ate, 2.1.17) 

* We have found before that the Being ( gA ), 5e., Brahman has 


— 


been obtained by abstracting all specific determinations. The non-being 
(4744) here mentioned is simply the absence of all specific determinations 
and differentiations. The Being and non-being are therefore identical 
(amtaa: faaniaea wer?) Being identical, they are indistinguish- 
able. Of. wie fae—‘sranine,...ciaaqmetaa_ agaa: 1’ 
Of. also azafaaaiiaa 4eaiauia:.. sai see ane asa aa- 
aasi qeafa aana amaa ( ate 3.11); Of. ‘mee- 
sadinte: afa aq ae adma ane; (Sankara’s ‘aquafaegaa’ ) | 

s ‘ay a RAAN ‘Bea aau s -ANE SIG —uayds: » 
(ev aP, 6.2.2) “Swat 4 angers ai yaa — Aaa- 


? Cs D4 8\ 
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Having thus pointed out the fact that saa_in the Sruti 
does not mean absolute non-existence of nima-riipa, 
Sankara goes on to show that aa, could not be said to be 
non-existent in the aa_in that condition. For, if saa was 
absolutely non-existent, if sq did not exist in Brahman, 
it could not be produced from it. Why? Because, 
Sankara continues, you cannot get that from a thing 
which it does not contain within it. Brahman could not 
produce the universe from itself, unless the universe is 
contained in it— 

ale a4 UZRA 4 ana, a ana saa i! 
(3° a, 2.1.16) 


It follows therefore that the being (aa ) contained non- 
being (waa), * its own differentiations hidden away, 
merged, suppressed, within it. As Being gave birth to 
nothing,” nothing (waa. ) was therefore within the Being. 
Brahman which is Samanya contained within it the differ- 
ences (fazys). It is wrong therefore to suppose the 





ama fa ma ava A (aaa) saaa i—armeg MRAR- 
Ranas ama sufana Sami aaiawtg RRA” | 

“ATH; ë wamama Aan gaai aaa — v 
wW” 1.1 | 

* fafana 9 aa aidan qa nafaa fy SECA 
—a° m? 22.261 Also cf. ay Grea afu saqaa, a afana: ? 
afama wa q az Sua, a aa P— 3. ar 22.1.30. 

z wga does not mean yara or unreality. It is simply the opposite 
of ga_; cf. 

“Seesaw aghar maaa (a aie) 


** Nothing '—We shall see that all determinations are, according to 
Sankara, Negations. ‘Nothing’ here means therefore determinations 


or faxiqas. 
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universal, the being, the sat, as totally ere/uding all deter- 
minations ; for it had its own differentiations implicitly 
present in it. Because it contained the aa in it, it has 


become possible for the ana to come out from it. 


Now, we shall see how the saa, how the diversities of 
Nāma-rūpa came out— 


“om dta agui a: attfa” (4° a°) 1 

The Being distinguishes itself from itself and becomes 
its other. The unity suffers self-differentiation into 
diversity. 

As the differentiations come out, there is some disfinr- 
tion, some aaam which now appears.' For Sankara 
remarks— 

qanana aaan anaw: i—ate 
vafa wfana uanfafasixars sfa wafa (3° a? 2.1.6 & 2 3.9). 
“omfa-faaral sea maqma — (F° 2.1.27). 

It was simply aia before, now the witu comes out 


in the form of wt.” And this qrajtex is the ofher of 
the mw ı 








— — 


' Vide Vedanta Bhasya, 2.1.6 and also 2.2.11 where some daa 
of this yna from its cause prtu ag) has been established. In another 
way this Za@eagq has been shown by Sankara when he describes the 
relation between On and yq in a? wa 2.1, where ang is 
described as war from the effect. 





° ‘ergata six saga: awe wiran (Feo 
w? 2.1.18). Butin the case of Brahman, regag is not necessary. 
cof. aama, wee earafa (qe ate 117, wader 
ara sfa nafi aiaa: >—zewte 2.1.20) qftqdnfwas ae—wated are 
awa aua gicaHa—ae ute 2.1.24. 
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There was arara (universal) before, now faataraen (parti- 
eulars) comes ont.' And this faiiqretis the opposite of 
the am ;? 

It is well-known that all determinations are regarded 
by Sankara as nevations.4 

The æu therefore produces its own negations from it 
which it contained within it. 

We find therefore that the Being or Brahman produces 
its other, its opposite, its negation from it. In this way 
there is, according to Sankara, some distinction, some asw, 
some z, between the cause and its effect.* 





— — — — — — 


' amf fasta saan eae, ee: aziea:”—a° av 2.3.9. 
<e uqa Ri amaa aicn’ faagata 2.1.15, and 
also aẸa q za faigamea BI ata wea vacaa. 2.3.5 | 

* amaaa- faa- fagi opposite) waima’ am (2° a 2.7 | 

` It is remarkable that here in this point there is complete agree- 
ment between Sankara and Hegel. Determinations are faitaqs, and 


faiiaqg operates by negation (ais, ERED.) | We quote the whole 
passage from Sankara-bhasya : 


aa fs {Amia eenfa osana Asaan Na, ae 
Agom saan: faĝa aama afaq falaa, an Aag cme 
squad | aaamAtia va frananfa (negations) fasganfa (determina- 
tion) faa) afeqtta-whasn AAwa ana) faites frosnaq—a° 
ar 2.1) | 

“To determine a thing is to limit it, to cut it off from some sphere 
of being. To say that a thing is green limits it by cutting it from the 
sphere of red, blue and other coloured things. The differentia (aña) 
is that which carves ont a particular class from the general clasa, by 
negating, excluding, the other species. Whatever is said of a thing 
denies something else of a thing. All determination is therefore 
negation.” (W. T. Stace.) 

* Sankara shows there is some wfasrg, somo uym, some new 
element appearing in the effect ( am" ). cf. ‘sitan‘efya’ apga- 
sarana majat faada (ee we 2.1.20). Also ‘prane 
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As the Being (wą) splits into particulars, as the 
Being, of its own accord (a), by its own act, has 
undergone self-differentiation into diversity in which it 
manifests itself, it is zow aq and something more ; itis now 
aq and diversity of nfma-riipa.' The universal is therefore 
inflated 2 with a determination, a difference, a negative 
element—nothing. This is the particular (faita or 
fam). The being, the universal, the aq—as determined 
by particularity and difference appears as the universe. 
It is evident from these that Sankara did not altogether 
deny distinction or #z batween the cause and its effect." 

But is this distinction an absolute distinction ? 

The particulars and determinations which are produced 
are, in reality, not utterly and absolutely different, 








tqq’? (undeveloped) gq..." (Developed) ‘eqe’’ welt (fe wale 
2.1.19). In explaining “ag at ama,” Vidyaranya, thus remarks— 
“geda mi: aa ‘awal’ ava gaan ‘aur’: afwat g ar, 
a a” ( saj warm ) | There is thas some new element, 
some qiii, some lift in the q@iay1 Hence thera is qaw; ñe., 
it is distinct from the cause, It nppears therefore that wyg has 
not altogether abolished the Agi RZ is there, but it is not ultimate 
and absolute. 

. wer ‘aeaemeifem oat 2 aa, ora: wags: | fa a a- 
aĝa? wees . sertiaglé ata, faq araeq-fatausizene-afa- 
face fa è q owadtfar myg fata wag fa — 
Ble ute, 6.2.1. 

Also ‘a7 4: JAMAAT ÄH. o WIN -agi rt MTT: 
carat ama- masg- RN Am- aa ae SIH na gog MA 


qa faga” Bo wo, 1- 1- 

> of. am—sadtas, SaR ANg, apar aia —‘s = wat’ 
anwfa i—ae HT 

a \ The distinction is there, but it is not absolnte and ultimate. See 


farther on. 


+. 
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absolutely and utterly othem(wa), from the Being (aq) | 
Sankara observes that it is our Avidy4—wsfaa1—which 
sees absolute distinction, absolute separation and opposition 
between the cause and the effect, between the fagat and 
fagai Avidy& looks upon the diversities of n&ma-rupa, 
the effects, the sanmq—as absolutely different, as abso- 
lutely separate (wœ) from Brahman.' Sankara has thus 
characterised the sfaai— 


SMARA ey al ‘safes’ ermal, amt fas 
siaaa waquticd nafa l... saf 

‘sa: aana aam, safa a sata 

aa: ARR sar: rq qa — ha? m? 43.3.) 
a qa “aa: amfa Aaa ofa * 


Sankara has repeatedly shown that it is not possible 
and proper at all to separate nåma-rūpas, the particulars, 








* We regard the effects (maž) different —qaj— aqaa — from the 
cause which underlies hidden behind them, and treat them as separated 
from, outside of, the cause —as Self-subsisting and independent. This 
is our sqgiicn view of the world. But the aaga view is 
Siamgiaai 4 Sankara remarks in the Vedanta that “gqralatfiaqag 
aa a1Oig ‘azaqa’ aag” 1 From the qiaifea view, the effects 
are rvally waay—non-different from, identical with, the cause. This 
qaq relation between qa and æru is to be found elaborated in 
the qqs 14 to 20 in the Vedanta Philosophy, Chapter II, 1. Vitalie 
view is the real view. Although RT is somewhat distinct — faseq— 
(ão qe 2.1.6) from the aycq, yet in reality it mast be regarded nas 
qaq— not ya, not other. . Hence Ñg and Rez are not of equal value. 
qag has been particularly emphasised by Sankara, but we bas not 
been abolished. 

* By fact the particular is regarded as qaq—different from the 
universal. ‘faiiqdst...... ‘ware '-quacqaai—efacniafanr—ao ate, 
2.413. And alseo— - 

“samt ‘say teat ganga AT go ato, 4.220, ganfe | 
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from Brahman, and to regard them as 44, as so many 
self-sufficient independent entities. There is distinction, 
but also identity. ' 

Sankara thus brings out the identity, the non-separa- 
tion (qaqa) between the universal and the parti- 
cular :— 

It is Brahman, the Universal, the Being, which evolves 
all its determinations and differences of náma-rūpa out 
of the depth of its own being; what it has put forth from 
itself is only itself. For, it is the Being which distin- 
guishes itself from itself and appears as its other. In 
putting forth its own particulars, it has not lost itself, 
nor has it become something else (sa). For, its other, 


its opposite, is only itself, as Sankara declares— 
* 


‘afe aiaztaaa aaa wala 

„a @afa’ yafaa’ | 

aaa acme “siya TA | 

(Rə wate 2.1.18.) 
It is the self-differentiation of the aya itself ? into 
its other, its opposite— 

atHac wa Aa aa SIH (i.e, WTA) safasart::-- 
„egaa i—(ae ate, 2.3.13). 








i But both are not of equal importance. We must cultivate 
the wzzfe even in our ordinary practical concerns of life 


(aaga) | 

cy. ‘ag fang Azah uas A ava dart, “ganar a qa’ 
—Sankara’s ‘quafaaqaR S Aaga gan sata afer 

(@° wate, 2.1.22), 
® carman ca naaa’ — Fe ate, 1.1.6. 
“qa aa awa waawensaququata: (2. 2. 17, 
i 

ĝe Wto) 
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Hence, in passing out into its opposite, it remains 
identical with itself (a «afa watamara.)t As it has put 
forth its opposite from itself, the Being (aq) remains, 
even in its opposite, édextical with itself. It is the amu 
itself which embodies itself in particular shapes— 


“agara ‘aicaea’ aaf gagag 
‘qrey’ dst aA i—ae me, 2.3.7. 


Hence the ica finds in its own wiå—not an alien 
other, but its own very being (wmuãa): For, the wr 
is, in reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the 
shape, which the wrta vésel/ Aas assumed for its own 
manifestation— 

araa ‘ denaata’ fad mir (3° wr’, 2.2.17.) 

It follows therefore that the offer is only itself ; part of 
trw; the manifestation of its nature‘; it is, in reality, 
only ttésel//— 

a aia ara arareifafem afa fafeq |! 
— ꝰ ar, 1.6.1. 

It is the universal itself which has gone forth into its 
particular. In passing from one to the other, nothing has 
been added from outside; new material has been put forth 
from the womb of the being itself. 

Hence, the universal sunders itself into its particularity, 
yet remains universal. Hence, the distinction which it 
gives rise to is no distinction. Therefore the world is at 
bottom no other than Brahman.? Therefore the universal, 











: Of. anaana @ ae aana ma weft (° 2.6) | 
“enafa q eenfenqae asmfageaat, 4° ar, (1.4.14) a a11 ‘aa: 
anfas: waman Sia AT | 
s Cara ‘arava’ aq ow’ Gitaagiie 7—F wi The 
Universe is nothing but the qii in reality. This is gicaife a gfe i 
Cy ‘fafan gafan, sa gaa vaat fagaj "—Sankaera’, ‘ qieRfagga | 
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while going forth out of itself, yet «a// the while abides 
unchanged within itself. 
“oe aa zaj aa aa‘ fatiqha’ “ qaa"' na- 
naan wafa...... ZARAI JUG i— 4°, 2.2.17. 


The true atta is therefore identical in all its diverse 
forms, which remains hidden behind (avajanta fadifeaa) | 


Under the influence of ‘fae, we absolutely separate 
and thus forget or ignore this underlying being and take 
the mere fornis as so many independent objects—as aq four, 
wq, az, etc. But the one am (being) which is identical 
in all its diversity of forms, as @q, is not itself any single 
individual thing or phenomenon. The ‘ multiplicity ’ is 
not therefore something different (=~) or separate al- 
together from the ‘ unity.’ 


We find from this discussion that there is distinetion 
as well as identity or more properly, identity in difference, 
between the iå and the wirtu ı 

Sankara has therefore concluded thus— 


“gagau amas: ...... saug smafa... uaa ana” (a° 1.1.6. 


Elsewhere we find him remarking that every finite 
individual object is a compound of ¿wo factors—ay and wag; 








* Vide also qea, dtg mta, 6 Sloka. 

In Vedanta Bhasya where Sankara shows the relation between ẹya 
and atc, he shows the distinction between them by holding argy to 
be 44 from the q; He has shown the identity between them by 
holding wr to be yqq from the a@frq The reader should bear this 
in mind. 

In @° ay 2.1.13, Sankara distinctly says that although the 
differences are non-different ( yaa ) from their cause, still they 
remain—they are not abolished. “a q aqzieawaty... daate iat 


atamana fmia iat a asf... cea wate | 
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of which aq is abiding and constant, while waq is ever- 
changing.’ The readers will note that seq does not mean 
here ‘unreality. What is variable ;—the perpetually 
changing and succeeding forms—are called seq. And what 
is constant amidst all these changing forms or appearances 
is called g. 

These discussions unmistakably show that it is not at 
all possible for the ang, for the nima-rupas to break loose 
from the attu, t.e., from Brahman— 

a aa oa ‘faa’ agtq’ nA (a° wr, 2.4.7)" 

The distinction of nima-rupa is developed within the 

unity of the cause— 


fata: aia sada i—er a, 7.4.1, 
amia fata sreaHa@aquziaa fant |—s° a, 2.4.7. 


Hence, under no circumstances, can the mawq be 
separated from Brahman and regarded as qa; As soon as 
they are separated, they become unreal, false—aestauazart | 
It is in this sense alone, Sankara has called aag to be 
unreal. aaraa faa eae, aaisaaa waaa (a1 6.6.2). 


By ignoring or forgetting the Reality of the ever-con- 
stant, underlying, hidden, Brahman of which the process of 
the world is a gradual manifestation or appearance and by 


“garg è gal aiaa ganan.. qaz: aqaz: aa A | 
adaz afsaifaa, ag aefe:’ (Ma? m 2.16) qaq is what 
changes—‘ afeqat afe=fuacfa ie |. Ek saq >! This is also called 
‘mgd’ i wad means—‘ getq fafai acd afar ‘ aaa’ facaa 
(@° 2.1), It does not mean unreality, 


* “ag afaq waa, ane nanna adt yal wala” (er? 7.3.1.) 
The effects are subsumed under their cause and are pervaded by it. 
It runs on into each of the effects. 


J 
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severing the connection of #74 with the underlying Brah- 
man, if you occupy yourself with merely tís continuons 
process, imagining a sort of causal relation among the 
changing antecedents and consequents ' and a relation of 
means and end ? among them, it would bea futile and use- 
less occupation on your part. For, you would take that to be 
real which is unreal, in as much as, severed from their 
connection with Brahman, the nima-rupas become at once 
Reels Nazaw:—unessential.*? We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, with the permission of our readers, 
the beautiful lines in whieh Sankara has embodied this 
idea— 

“GS, ara-ara:  fiqai-qeeaa: 

Healt a --afa-- ah aeaiae aa —afaniseesual 

aAa aAa: agawan Gaa- 

ateaayifesa: ë agrana-g a — 

faa: aafaa ama ’—a®° ar, 1.5.2. 


(2) In this connection, we now desire to place 
before our readers some very weighty 

Infinite and finite. observations made by Sankara while 
explaining the term ‘sa"—Infinite, 

and showing its relation with the finite things of the 
world. These observations, properly uuderstood, will 





ıı fpal-panag: | Elsewhere it is called ‘ fRey-aI<H-Ge ATT: ' | 
* B14-aTa4 gaT: | 
> Of. also “ YARKA wa’: deat’... awa NRH- 


Raq 7 —a a", 3.5. Also ë agau MAAE, 
genewag: a, 15.3. Severed from Brahman, this world becomes 


unessential (qarT), since—‘‘ afe fauna fafeq agra waweqa. ” 
Of. also aife amaaifea aay wendt, aara saree 
qrafa, a faaiefeads (3°, 4.19). 
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show that to separate the Vedantic Nirgun Brahman 
completely from the world and to treat it as vacuum and 
empty is to go directly against the views of the Bhasya- 
kāra. 

All finite objects, Sankara observes, are limited. We 
can only know the limit of a thing by knowing what lies 
beyond the limit. We can only be aware of the end (3™) 
of a thing by being aware of something which stands 
beyond the thing. A finite is that which has a hmit. 
If something is limited, it follows that beyond the limit, 
there is another something. ‘Therefore to be finite means 
to be limited by something else. Sankara says :— 

“sega aafaa waaga 
wafai 3 3 wa (limit) 
fay aga ge: ” (4° m’? 2.1) 

But limit always involves negation (frawwa). A 
horse is a horse and not a cow, because it possesses the de- 
terminations or qualities of a horse and not those of a cow. 
Its being a horse is just what limits it, prevents it from 
being a cow. It is in its negative aspect that quality is 
limit. Sankara says— 

adi aa sé fasta: (negation), 
a ae sai (limit) wafa | 
am daaarna ' fafrana  1'—a° an’, 2.1. 

In this way, one determinate thing negates its opposite, 
negates another determinate thing. This is what keeps 
one thing separate (fay agg) from another thing. 
Each one exeludes or negates the other ones from it. They 
are thus different from one another. wi is wy@ for 
it negates (faatafa) its opposite faez; fams is faes for 
it negates its other wz. Thus one finite object negates 


i aafe came att ‘ fraviafa ’ (negates)—a° m’, 2.1. 








wy 


— UBRAAY 
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another finite object.1 This is Sankara’s description of the 
relation between finite objects. 

Now can any of the finite objects exclude or negate 
the Infinite? No; it cannot. Why? Because, accord- 
ing to Vedanta, the Infinite is the Cause of all finite 
objects. Hence, none of the finite objects can negate their 
cause. Sankara has declared— 


“ate ara” ara agits, 
aa: mIcuafe ‘fafaa ” 1—a° ar, 2.1. 
For, ar” (the effect) is not something really 
different from the wtw (the cause), Had it been 


different from the cause, the cause could not have pro- 
duced it from itself. For, Sankara remarks— 
aug agram aa 4 add, 4 ana Sua 1—a° ar. 

What is not contained in a thing cannot be produced 
from it. The cause, the Infinite, contained its effect, the 
finite, within it which it has expelled from it. It is the 
Infinite, the cause, which has differentiated itself as the 
effect, the finite. For, what is an effect (ama)? It is 
the cause (wtw) itself which has taken the shape of 
an effect—a maim — 


Rate Hite sya ca i—Fz a, 2.1.8. 


Really, the effect, the finite, is no other than the cause, 
the infinite itself. For, the wmw in becoming its other, 
has not, in reality, become something different from it. 
For, Sankara says— 


a faiacsaniag aaa wafa... 
a ĝa afama — ar, 2.1.18, 
Hence, as the finite is not something different from, 
other than, the Infinite, how can it negate the idea of its 





1“ aaacafetes yama i franafa’ (negates)— 4° m? 2.1. 
5 
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cause ? Even when Infinite passes over to its opposite— 
finite, it still remains the same. The effect, the faut, 
the finite—has not broken loose from the cause, the SAT, 
the infinite ;—but remains the product of it, so that in 
it the cause, the Infinite, is still present, though hidden.’ 

It is {wz which separates the two, ‘faa sup- 
poses finite is noć infinite and infinite is noć finite. They 
stand facing each other, totally opposed. But this view 
will make the infinite finite. Infinite, in this view, would 
be /imtted by the finite. Sankara Says— 


“a ama: qv (outside) aeancafe | 
anafaa ⸗ arain | 
wanasa, aa] aaan 
‘aadA’ sla uz (limit) va 
qaa: yaaa 1) (8° an’, 3.2.37. 
Hence, infinite is not something outside the finite ; it 
has the finite wefhin the Infinite. 
In another way, Sankara brings out the same thing— 
We have seen above that ṣa negates or excludes faa; 
and fees excludes or negates (@fw=axfa) its opposite qz. 
But do the aŭ, fa, —negate afam, of which they are 
the products ? He says— 
fous: ve amfa, wea fos, 
fary foer-azl area a afaa: | (et m? 6.2.2.) 
Neither fas, nor qz negates the underlying causal 


substance—aq which has taken these forms, which the 
aq has expelled from itself; for, these are merely az: deny 








. of ‘ eefacera’” and ‘cas ufaay’—in the Brihadfranyaka, 
“ qraraeaiat 1 naa: fay maea ' (Sankara’s aa) 1’ 
‘aganaga aq, wagitfuciaa:’ (Sankera’s emg) | anar 
waa seng: ⸗aꝰ HI", 26.14. 





s. . 
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ma` It is the cause (aa) which has distinguished itself 
from itself in the forms of fqw, az, ete. Hence we see the 
justification of Sankara’s remark— 

afs ary ara gais, 

aa: Micmafefaraanda 1 — à? ar, 2.1. 

The wå is not something different from the aK; 
hence it cannot negate the idea of the cause. We have 
already seen that what stands at the end of a thing, what 
is Outside of a thing, can negate it. But the Infinite 
being the cause runs through all the effects, underlies each 
of the finite effects, hence how can a1 be treated as stand- 
ing outside of, or at the end of, its arma > It is therefore 
clear that no finite effect can negate or exclude the idea of 
its cause, the infinite. For, it is the cause itself which has 
issued from it as its effect, has differentiated as its effect, 
has manifested itself as its other—as particular effects. 
Hence the Infinite does not exclude but rrefude its effects 
within it. For it has not become something else, in 
assuming a mere form. 

The readers will remember that in the Vedanta Sutras 
(1I.1.14-20) where the relation between the effect (arä) 
and the cause (witu) finds an elaborate discussion, it has 
been shown that the effect cannot be separated from, and 
placed outside of, the cause and regarded as utterly other 
(341) from the cause. It i really * 4a% from the cause. 
For, there is distinction no doubt, but the distinction is not 
absolute, not ultimate? ; for, the {w itself appears as a1, 
as its other, It is therefore not really other, but wtr itself. 





* I.o., mere shapes, forms, means—for its manifestation. 
* Le, From the qnaa stand-point. 
` It is our qfaqr which makes it utterly distinct (qe). It is 


our qayi gfe. 
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In this way, it is impossible to separate the effects 
from their cause, separate the atmaq from their underly- 
ing Brahman. Yet, under the influence of Avidya, we 
separate the effects and treat them as outside of the cause, 
as something we. This is a wrong view of the case.' It 
is done in either of two ways: by separating Brahman 
from the world altogether as an unknowable and unknown 
something, or by entirely reducing the nature of the cause 
(Brahman) to the Nama-ripas, taking nāma-rūpas as self- 
subsisting independent-things,? and ignoring the underly- 
ing hidden” Brahman altogether. 

6. We now come to consider the important question 

of the alleged w«unreality of the 
— — Creator—the Vedantie Iswara (770). 
other (wa) than Several writers on Vedanta maintain 
Seared — the view that “Sankara was unable 

to rise to a higher conception of 
Divine character and that {x as creator is recognised 
by the wise as wnreal.” This is indeed a very serious 
allegation against Sankara and, we confess, there are 
passages in the Vedanta bhasya which are responsible 
for this hasty conclusion formed with regard to the 
unreality of the nature of Jswara. We shall consider 
these passages presently. But before we do so, a remark 
or two on the subject is necessary. 

(2) Sankara has made no distinction between the 
two—Brahman and Iswara. The act of creation, he 
says, ought not to be regarded asa separate and distinct 





—ñ ſꝰ— 
` Of; “ea fanmſagat, qa admi ymai afaq 
qay: ' Sankara'’s $ era fraqaa’. 4 
* This is Sankara’s quae. 


* arate faafeaq | 


-~ 
* 
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act, by which Brahman has become something other than 
its own self ;—as if it was Brahman first, and then became 
a creator. Such manner of thought would introduce a 
false difference in the ‘nature’ of Brahman which is 
always a real unity. The act of creation is but the 
revelation of its own nature. As the revelation cannot be 
exhaustive and must necessarily be partial, every fresh 
act of creation must be regarded as the revelation of its 
nature so far forth. The nature of Brahman being infinite 
(qu) and inexhaustible ( saa ), no act of creation can 
be the exhaustive expression of its nature. Sankara 
observes— 
“gala maraa SRA, anfa Jaani 
que aa aean gia sfewa (a° m°, 5. 1. 1)— 

ie. as Brahman is inexhaustible in its nature, it is eternally 
making (Sfewa) itself—creating itself—to realise its own 
nature. If Brahman, creating the world, were to exhaust 
its nature, the world, in that case, would have to be 
regarded as a complete and finished whole. But such 
cannot be the nature of Brahman which is inexhaustible 
and infinite. Sankara has told us that— 

“Aq wa, t.e., Iswara can never really be an aggregate 

of many parts—Reaenged waa” (a° ar, 5.1.1.) 
In the Gité-Bhasya he observes that— 

“the being which has revealed itself as the world is 

no other than the ‘ nature’ of Brahman itself.” 2 








` “afe...10Heave ange aqzaaifzay (i.e,, a whole—aggregate 
of parts: mere unity of collection) qaa<g aw—Gaaa fasuaa 
aI— ya safema ” (ge wre, 5.1.1.). “one saaaure-araade:” 
(ge wate). Otherwise a false difference would be introduced into the 
‘nature’ (qaqa) of Brahman which is always a unity (ua: ura: ). 

t “aq ‘ad’ ae santeaaly, waaa alfaatanraqa--- 
aga agaa: a atè -aa gee’ aaaea” fare... 
faufadaqare ” (Gente, 15. 11.), 
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In the Kena-Bhbásya, a similar remark is recorded— 
“aaa amm Aa Sqr ARa TU, MRTA I 
a fe saa uada.. ad an amaf ” (5.1). 
That is to say—the immanent God is really the same 


as the transcendent Brahman. Sankara is still more 
explicit and expressive there in the sentence— 


“cuneate tac sf wadtaa”’ (&° ar, 3.1.) 


Elsewhere, the same fact is stated expressly thus— 
“Tt, is the same transcendental Paramátmá who sus- 
tains everything in the world by His Power.” ' 
In the Mundaka-Bhasya, he observes that— 
“the immanent God is in reality nothing 
but the transcendental Brahman” 


H qai fafa id qed gaje 
aa gq Sal, yaga ‘afai ama- 
fafa waza” a (8° w’, 2.1.3-). 
Sankara has definitely condemned those who would 
make the slightest distinction? between am and *3=— 
“wage abate, a24 am, 
qaquq wi wafa” (a° a’, 2.7). 


. “et gata ‘sea aaa ( faq oe ) a a waa: at at 
a ‘fafmead’ |...caeuertanias aa’ faafa” (atone, 15.19). tae 
is only the fafazaq of Brahman itself, not something separate or a] | 
* Iswara is not to be really looked upon as identified with the 
world ; for Brahman bas not really and actually been reduced to the 
created elements and thereby has become something elae, It is really 
the same Brahman still. Hence, Brahman and Iswara are not distinct, 
but the same being. This is the qwafwaefe, ie, true view of 
the case. 


“gagaran aa fauf—a g agaaa’ 
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Thus, it is wrong to ascribe to Sankara the view that 
in his system, his Jswara is something other than (w) 
and distinct from Brahman, that Iswara is a /ower and 
empirical Brahman. It is the Sankara’s established theory 
that, in revealing itself as the world, Brahman has not 
become something ofher tian its own nature. 


It is not possible to regard the ¿fñw and the sq as 
two separate entities. We have already seen that behind 
the multiplicity of Na&ma-riipa there is the underlying 
unity (am). With a view to show that this unity is not 
to be reduced to the multiplicity, the f##iqw aspect has 
been emphasised, which shows that aw is unaffected 
by the changing Na&ma-ripas. As this unity is the 
indwelling spirit working in the world, as it is the 
impelling force—energy which makes things move or 
change, its aņw aspect has been mentioned, which shows 
that it controls and directs all movements—changes— 
in the world. To show this two-fold t relation of Brahman 
with the world, viz., standing unaffected yet controlling 





N. B.—Col. Jacob in his introduction to his edition of the Veddanta- 
sūra is wrong in pointing out ‘inconsistencies’ in the writings of 
Sankara. The reader will see that he has failed to grasp the true sense 
of the relation of aq and $4 | 


1 (a) ae Aa IMa ea-nfatwerta (Negative) agra} fag n: 
aa: aa fafugâa (Positive) aq fae m: ana sfa aa q Haat awe 
(aꝰ a’, 3.1.27)1 

(b) astaq aa faaä (ee. regularly controlled) qfayq_ ufafea 
suena a iaa — aa anfanra ‘Afa aAa fre a: wia: (3.9.26). 

(c) al-aca fafa —aiaca darmngqareas a=iifa:(4.3.6). 

(d) ea: amuan fafanm: aa aga—(fay) 
mamafa acanifeaia arg satires (4.3.11.). 
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and acting—the faya and the aqu aspects are given in the 
Vedanta. 


(4) Without taking into consideration the foregoing 


passages of Sankara, much emphasis has been laid upon | 


certain passages which occur in the Vedanta-bhasya 
(II.1.14). One of such passages runs to this effect— 


“Tt is only in the practical concerns of 
life that there is Iswara and the idea of a 
Controller and the Controlled. But when 
the real knowledge will dawn, where is 
the creation and where is the creator ? ” 


“qatana tnaa- 
AAS: wea | 
Sastry Sm: ga 
takaat: ( 3° m°, 2.1.14). 


The true idea of the passage, as it appears to us, has 
not been correctly grasped and Sankara has been unjustly 
ridiculed as “ recognising a pinchbeck deity ” and his 
system has been thought “to have no place in it for 
theism.” 


We shall here try to arrive at the right view of 
Sankara’s remarks from his own standpoint, and we 
crave our readers’ particular attention to this important 
point. 

The world is the manifested form of Brahman. We 


have already seen that Brahman, of its own motion, has 


manifested its ‘ nature’ in the form of the universe. This 
is its immanent aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect 
of Brahman as /swara. In our everyday maęm, in our 


all practical concerns of life, we are quite satisfied with | 


taking the world—the nfma-ripas—as the manifested 


.- 
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form of God—¢yc' , As Iswara is the cause of the world, 
the world is regarded as His manifested form. We do 
not care to direct our thought to the deeper implications 
involved in tbis view of Iswara, 


That this is the people’s conception of Iswara was 
known to Sankara quite well. For, we find him remarking 
in his Vedanta-bhfisya thus— 


“qaqa arana A a fefe: 
qat syaa fafe maa | 
—sanal äna: ai: tafe’ 

— are, 1.1.20. 


Iswara, then, is ordinarily restricted to the faacwas, 
as He is the cause of the faais, the Nama-riipas, the world. 
This is the fafse-form, of Brahman.? Brahman, in this 
view, is taken to be entirely manifested in this world. 
That there is still a transcendental form is notat all 
thought of. It is assumed that because the world has been 
deduced from Him, He becomes the world, He zs the 
world. That, in reality, He zs indeed the world, but yet 
something more is quite forgotten.* People think that 


' Cf. ‘oararta sve aaa a, ma: qaeatfa—tes sat 
amarraa wafa’ — MT ay, 18.22. 

2 It is the notion of the Divine immanence. It is the pantheistic 
idea of “All is one”, “aamua againna: ( 9° 1.1.20 ) 
qsa a=aiqaifa’—sfa aaraa ⸗aꝰ I, 1.1.26. As it is the 
cause itself which transforms itself into various forms of effects, so 
God is taken to be an all-inclusive whole. “ety sats ai al shaf: 


“evar wer ( fae ) ‘faea —aygqea iv a are | 
` Compare—“ aafaa sanifancd: ‘acm’ wafa faw 
aisa aiara’ Raq wafa” — Afi mw, 1.6.) “manne a 
eases) faama qies wafaaa awa” 
Daa 
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vı is the only Reality existing on his own account, 
and that there is no other Reality (am) beyond God 
(9c): 

We have already seen that under the influence of 
Avidya (sft), people quite ignore the separate being 
of the cause and regard the effects as something quite 
distinct (44), as self-subsisting objects. This is called 
by Sankara as saeitta#-stand-point. Thus, we quite 
forget the ¢ranscendental aspect of Brahman and restrict 
it to its immanent aspect alone. In this way, the fafue-aq 
of Brahman, d.e., Iswara is looked upon as quite sufficient 
for the purpose of worship. This is our ordinary view 
of Iswara. This view has been emphasised by Sankara 
when he declares Iswara to be—“aaaa: aata:,” ete. , quoted 
above. 

But, although, we admit, this view of Iswara is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life, still there is 
the other side which, philosophy — can never 
be lost sight of. As Brahman is perfect and trans- 
cendental, as it is inexhaustive and inexhaustible ( waa 
and 9), no one of its determinations, no one of its 
definitions can exhaust its potentiality, no one of its 
actualisation can fix it ina rigid form and be regarded 
as final, ? 








(aan, 1.2.7. ); “snfeq‘afaite’ sq waned, aa amaai 
‘sfaiiquarat aefa, aq” (3°, 3.2.25) “adaa? qat, oa: 
‘aaa’ a” and “aq aq ‘nfawal’, ‘afea’’? ( aa ara); In Vedanta, 
qtm ts everything, yet he is more. This is the true view. 
“gama SH, aH? a, ata: qeaetitfa—tevi =n 


( amama nafa )—ait? m’, 18.22. 
= To restrict the cause to its particular manifested effects and to 
regard these as its complete and final axpremions is wrong. ata has 


denounced this view as arate i— 


“qa qaaa a1 matge Fail ah alt (18.22,) 1 
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But, we have seen, it is our Avidya ( {fin ) which 
makes us forget this transcendental aspect of Brahman 
and to reduce or restrict it to a particular manifestation. 
For this reason Sankara has described Iswara—God— 
as— aayi and also as sfaenwa.' The readers will see 
that by this, Iswara does not become an unreality. 
Sankara remarks— 


aawmsAãaa aq TR Ista aaeTa—( 3° 2.1.1 ), 
t.e. lt is am which conceals? the transcendental and 
inexhaustible nature of Brahman and entirely reduces 
it to, or identifies it with, the three manifested states of 
activities ( viz., afz, afa and yaa): But the rxe view of 
the case is that Iswara (God) though the creator or the 
cause of the world, has not and does not necessarily become 
restricted or entirely reduced to the effects ( tās or faaits ) 
created ; but He has also a transcendental nature which 
remains unaffected by these.* This is the true view of 
God. Sankara has declared for this reason that— 


‘faa ena ssa: sofufataqeaia...vea- 
faaui a faawaa i—( a° 1.1.24) 


| “aagana sm: galaf taxeaifemaere: ” (3° 2.1.14). 

and faatea- a agaaa ia wala”? — | 

“Cf. safe asang agaaa naga, aala asin RTT- 
Hian: Sqiaaial a fagwa  — 3° 3.2.15 

‘amd! werg Waqnuia...... 4 geai ah vatas Azen 
nama” — an, 5.1.1. 

* “suiffumaaescfatamam” ( 8° 3.2.35 ) | Also ‘ANTAR 
fafaaa ana ae ‘al-aq adsan aa? 5.15), “auia 
fantnfew=:fafe maa” ( 3a, 2.1 ) i—senfe: ‘aaa: Yaeqerare 
yaa ‘afaasaa’ ad ( #4, 4.5) 1 

> qajau fase, aiefala aan faaam emaagafakwa 
aay far” (aP ar ar )t “manfa nfa a 
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For, although Brahman assumes particular forms or 
aspects, it remains all along identical with itself, For— 


“a faiiq-enuanae aaa wafa 
— a vafa yates ⸗202. 1. 18 
and also 
“ats anime sare aya: 
Salem: aam: aaa i” —a° 3.2.11. 


It is clear therefore that although Iswara has assumed 
the manifested forms—although He is amw: fafne:, 
still it is ix reality nothing but Brahman; that is to say, 
although Brahman appears acting in the world in its 
immanent aspect, yet it remains unaffected in its trans- 
eendental nature. It is wrong to take the immanent 
aspect a/one as an independent reality and to tgzore the 
transcendental aspect which is the real aspect. 


For, the fact is that— 
aana martam sR, 
anfa aq yas aa sefa, 
qaaaq sfeaa’’—s° m 





yafaa, sree aw saunfaaei’—a° ar. 3.2.14. enasad 
Asmaan ‘ufada’ aq sera’ — a. 2.2.1. 

. “gagtwHe whaa awa: maafa mea 1” “Bee eQreqaa 
wee magi — a, 3.2.11 Also ‘eqifufafane aag- 
wHeatqaqa: ’—a°, 3.2.15. 

Cf. ‘sam afma aa ARARA: | 
qi Haan! Hae AANA M...) 


It is the ignorant (qqqq:) who regard the inexhaustible Brahman 
as entirely reduced to its manifestations ( afm ) 1 
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From these discussions, the readers will find now that 
—the immanence of God must not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the process of the finite 
world, and the transcendency also ought not to be taken 
in the sense of absolutely separating God from the world 
as an unknowable something, without recognising His 
activity as indwelling spirit, It is the immanence of 
transcendence, in reality. 


(e) Now, we shall come to explain some other 
passages in the Sankara-bhfsya which have produced 
the erroneous opinion about the unreality of the Vedantic 
Iswara. It will be seen that Sankara begins his discussion 


about Iswara in this part of his commentary with the 
sentence 


‘a faa -maara A Satt afa” (3° ar, 2.1.14) 
“aia g-as aaa na Sate" —( Jord). 

Finding that the word wfaaram has been used in 
connection with $3<, the conclusion has been hastily form- 
ed that aqt must be unreal, false. 

Now, what does the word sfaanaa really mean? We 
have carefully examined the various commentaries of 
Sankara and have found that in connection with “14-4q, 
he has used these words—wfaarafesa, ‘sfacineaqeniqa, 
sfaanarmiiaga and sfoara) Ina passage in the Taittiriya- 
bhásya, Sankara bas concluded that the Nama-rupas cannot 
be regarded as the essential property ( wH) of the self; 
that they are the property of our dntellect. Our intellect 
(understanding) falsely ascribes Nama-riipa to the self as 
its essential property’. If we follow this explanation, 











i ‘feenstaneaateatata Sa? a: Aam «afeaaq naw- 
quae A Wa aCTeil......qqamaqqees faaiad, aed 4 aai 
—gaife (A° ar, 2.8); Itis also found in Hy ay” | 
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we come to see that wheresoever he uses the epithet senaia 
in connection with ameg, the enquiry would naturally 
arise to the effect—w«faarnfaa on what? and wamian 
how ? That is to say, are the arma@egs imagined by wiam 
on the self? ;—and are the maņṣqs imagined by “faa on 
the self as its essential property? This disposes of 
the enquiry about the ‘on what’ and ‘how’? The two 
phrases sfaaq-waqentya and «faai-wieiga convey the same 
sense with «aissa: Only one phrase, namely,— 
simaa now remains to be explained. The readers will 
see that when this phrase invariably occurs in connection 
with the term “14-59, as in the case of the three other 
phrases, it must also convey the same sense and sig- 
nificance which those other phrases convey. We 
therefore would not be wrong, if we say that the mwsgs 
are ‘sfaaiaa’, because they are imagined to be the 
essential property of the self. This is the sense of 
‘afaa ’ here. 

In the famous Introduction to the Vedanta-bhdsya, 
Sankara has taken care to explain the sense of the term 
“fae which it would convey in his commentaries. From 
the explanation given here, it will appear that under the 
influence of «faan, men ignore the distinct presence of the 
underlying unity and identify it with the changing 
states and activities evolved from it. Men, under the 
power of Avidya, identify the underlying aw with the 
manifested world. In this way, the manifested Naima- 
riipas, i.c., the world becomes the only Reality standing 





' The readers will see therefore that wherever Sankara would 
employ such phrase as yfanta mang, it would mean that apeq 
is always erroneously imagined by faan asthe weh or the essential 


property of the self; (wherens it is really the property of the 
intellect itself). 





. 
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on its own account, and beyond this reality there is no 
other Reality (am) at all. In this way, is regarded 
quite an independent reality, absolutely separate and 
different (wa) from ag. Now, Sankara has declared 
such view of @3< as unreal, false and sfaarem; For, 
Brahman in appearing as creator—as *4t—has not in 
reality lost its own nature, neither has it passed out of 
itself into something else— 


afs faiiqeraaiaw, aawa wala, 
"nna vafa afamar 1—(a° m? 2.1.18) 


The fact is that if you look upon at as a different 
being, as other than (44) Brahman, you are wrong. But 
if you regard Him as an aspect of Brahman and 
therefore nothing but Brahman itself—this is the correct 
view. 

Thus the readers will find now tbat Sankara has not 
denied fq | 

(d) The created elements bave been evolved from the 
‘ nature ’ of Brahman for its own realisation. Brahman has 
not sundered itself into these elements; it has not actually 
passed into, or been converted into, these elements and 
thereby has become something other tan its own nature. It 
expresses itself through these. We have therefore no right 
to separate these from it and take them as ‘ something’ 
distinct and complete in themselves. Hence is Sankara’s 
remark— 


“qinga ga v4 at efe: P” 
( a° w°, 2.1.22 ) 


The evolving changes—the diversities of emerging 
Niima-ripa—are not something other than (wz) Brahman’s _ 
nature, We can not sever their connection with the 
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underlying Brahman, but they must be looked upon as 
really the further and further revelations of this nature '. 
When we come to truly realise the unity of Brahman 
as untouched and unaffected by the evolving changes, we 
will then look upon the world and all the changes evolving 
therein as mere means, medium, symbols, ? through which 
Brahman is realising its own nature—is expressing 
itself. Everything will appear as incorporated * in 
Brahman as its necessary expressions. This is the 
correct interpretation of the passage under notice, 
in the light of the Sankara’s entire theory. No other 
view is possible. One who has declared Iswara to be 
eternally existent (ffafa_) cannot declare him to be 
unreal. 
That this is the case will appear also from the illustra- 
tion * recorded by Sankara which we 


— tee — now desire to explain. To express 
position. the idea of the letters, we employ 


certain points, lines, strokes, ete. The 
letters do not themselves pass into or become actually 


| Vide gefecern in a° ar®, 24.7. “awra aeaaa agafa, 
zeit wala 4 4 ava Afia Ag maa’) Co ‘a ganga: 
fay ag-am —namat, 63.) “arywafas aq, aaenfeetaa: 
ama asad aw, Nt afana” — | “squigf snfaaca- 
araa, wrana — 3e a, 2.1.3. 

* “anafa efenqea awafaqedat |---sqia: Saara” (3° mP, 
1.4.14). ‘snernacfemfaanfe amenvatquaa faagma (3° mI, 
2.1.14). ‘araqie...sqafarert aafia (w1 at? 7.17.1.) aqeena- 
arafa aa (6.2.2,) &e. 

` “amaa agiia ‘aga fanun aA aaa.. aama" 
(a? an): ‘arare afea dar: | 
: * “gel eak- Ra, taqi Ra- 

CHa tan qa wag sfq aieafa, waraafa denasi fag ; ag 


P « 
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converted into these points, lines, strokes. These merely 
express the nature of the letters. These are merely 
symbols standing for the letters which find their expres- 
sion in them. Such is the case also with the numbers. The 
num bers—one, two, three, ete.—are expressed through cer- 
tain lines and points. ‘They do not actually pass into, or 
are converted into, these lines and points. These are merely 
symbols which are employed to express the nature of the 
numbers. Separated from the numbers which find expres- 
sion in them, and taken as independent things,—the 
lines, points, etc., lose their value and become unreal.? 
So long as they are taken iz connection with the numbers 
which they express, they have their valve. But sever 
them off from the numbers, they at once become useless. 
Such is the case with the created elements, and Brahman. 
As soon as they are separated from the underlying Brahman 
which expresses itself through them, they lose their value 
and are quite useless. Hence these cannot be regarded 
as something independent—-s#7—-self-sufficient and com- 
plete in themselves ; but they are waa from (7.¢., not really 
other than) Brahman underlying them. In the third chapter 
of this book we have tried to explain the relation of the 
cause and the effect elaborately. We need not repeat here 
the arguments used there. It will suffice to say that “The 
first part of Sankara’s causal theory implies that the 
causal reality is distinct from its effects or its successive 
manifestations, because it has a ‘nature,’ a weg, a ear 
(swarūpa or swaviba) of its own, and it cannot therefore 


aia Taras) aaa eae weufa, fafrarefag:, qanet- 
tafedaiqanem, sjat saw wazaa; 4 QY-RE RAKAA- 
qowi ursafa ) aa ay saqgfa-fefa-sqeaataiqaarend, cH 
anauma ”? sans G° a, 4.4.25). 

z ee, ë termmaufagà: ” 
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be resolved into, or identified with, the effects or the 
changes emerging from it. Sankara expresses this idea 
in— 
“aq awa arava” (3° at, 2.1.9) u” 

“ The second part of the theory implies that the cause is 
no doubt distinct from, and independent of, its effects or 
the emergent changes; but the effects cannot be separated 
from their underlying cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient ‘ things’ ( ams ), each complete in itself. 
The effects must therefore be regarded as ananya (saa) from 
their cause; ¢.¢., the real ‘ nature’ of the cause expresses 
itself gradually, or becomes realised in, these successive 
effects.! The latter are therefore mere forms, means, instru- 
ments for the realisation of the nature of the cause which 
underlies them. It is not therefore possible to separate 
any of the effects from the underlying cause which expresses 
itself in them. Separated from it, they would lose their 
value and become useless,” 

We tind therefore from the illustrations quoted above 
that the successive changes are inseparable from their 
underlying cause which gradually realises or expresses its 
own nature in and through them. The underlying causal 
reality has not actually passed into, or been converted into, 
these evolving changes,—thereby becoming something 
else other than ite own nature (%).* 

7. It follows from this exposition that what gradually 

expresses its inexhaustible nature in 

Ae ipia ——— its changes, cannot exhaust itself 
lity for their works. in them and so become identica? with 
= them. Yet translating the word 

ananya (7m) as absolutely “ identical,” Sankara’s theory 





» “orca mianta:  (a° ar, 1.1.11). Also 1.3.30, 
3 Of “gamaja waar sar face "’—2° an’, 5.1.1, 


i . 
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has been reduced to a kind of ‘ Pantheism’ which he 
took so much pains to refute in various parts of his 
commentaries. 

Taking Sankara to be a Pantheist, it has also been 
supposed that he has, in his theory, not only abolished 
Iswara but also abolished or negated the ‘ Individuality’ 
or the ‘personality’ of the finite individuals, making 
them merely parts of an all-inclusive abstract whole, 
viz., Brahman :—‘ascribing to this Brahman alone the 
agency of all works.” Many critics of Sankara’s 
theory believe that in the Adwaita philosophy as expounded 
by Sankara, the finite individuals are xot responsid/e for 
their works, that all activities proceed from the agency 
of Brahman alone. 

There are valuable arguments by which Sankara has 
established the ‘ individuality’ of the selves which we 
have discussed elsewhere. Here in this chapter, we shall 
content ourselves only examining the position whether 
the individual beings are not responsible for their works 
in this system of philosophy, so far as the ‘theory of 
creation ’ is concerned. 

We find in our daily observation that the experzences of 

Differences in ex- one individual man differ io their 
— — prove difer character from the experiences of 
' natures,’ another individual. Your experience 
and mine are not of the same character. Even the 
individuals born and brought up under similar circumstances 
develop different experiences, exclusively belonging to each. 
If Brahman—the only Individual—be reduced to the relations 
of the world, he alone ean be held responsible for this unequal 
distribution of the experiences or fortunes of different 
individuals, and the finite individuals would thereby be 
absolved from their share in the responsibility for their 
experiences. Sankara appears to remark in the Vedanta- 
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bhasya (II. 1.34) that for the inequalities of the 
experiences, the works of the individuals are to be held 
responsible. A hasty idea has been formed from this remark 
that as in this system there are no real individuals at all, 
these acttons alone constitute the so-called individuality 
of men. A western writer has thus written about Sankara’s 
theory— 

“Its resolution of human life into a series of 

acts mechanically related keeps it at what we 

must describe at a low level.” 

That in the Sankara-system, the actions are but the 
responses made by the individual to the external environ- 
ment with which there is an interaction, and that the 
source of this response is the ‘nature’ of the individual 
which underlies these actions, and that this nature can- 
not be resolved into these activities—all these points can 
be proved without much ado from the pages of 
Sankara’s commentaries. We shall record in this place 
only one argument employed in the Vedanta-bhdsya to 
expose the absurdity of the position held by the eritic 
above referred to, which will suffice for our present purpose. 

8. Every individual self, Sankara remarks, has a two-fold 

* mode of existence—substantive (aug 

Individuals—their - ; 
substantive and ad- or fasiq@) and adjectival (aeafa-6q or 
—— modes of faiiqa).1 In his substantive mode, 

he exists for himself, he belongs to 
himself. In his adjectival mode, he is related to others, 


l “opasa @eq-arweqeea, Stameneaedam | ag As 


a4 faze, aay gaf- sta, ASIa aaa... ...aaya: 
ME: A gar wafat:...... far ata sara «fa | 

“ga vata ait tm, wera fafanam, wH-en-na-aeaie- 
weWagAne-Aquala "5 


“zaga aa aq faa wamama, a ca-qadlendifa- 
tfa” (Re mo 2.2.17). 
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he exists for others. His substantive existence or 484 
cannot be resolved into the adjectival existence; for, the 
individual is always more than his mere relations. His 
asų (Swarupa) is permanent and transcendent (#z=@); but 
his afa-4y, če., his relations with others depend on the 
things with which he comes into interaction, and these 
relations therefore are always liable to changes. Thus, 
there isa Swarup (@%9) belonging to each individual being 
whieh underlies the relations or the activities elicited 


from this &q (Swarupa) through its relation with other 
objects. 


. How is it possible, in the face of such clear argu- 
‘ _... ments, to come to the conclusion that 
‘ Nature of indivi- 

dual selves cannot be the system of Sankara has left no 
Tar — = place for the ‘individuality,’ and that 
the individuals are mere aggregate 

of their actions or relations? It follows irresistibly from 
this discussion on the subject in question that when 
Sankara apparently makes the works of the individuals 
responsible for their inequalities, he really makes the 
underlying ‘natures’ or sq (swarupas) of each individual 
responsible for the special character of the works issuing 
out from him. This will be evident, if we consider the 
character of the collateral arguments used by Sankara 
in this very place (3 a, IT. TI. 34). He illustrates his 
position here by showers of rain and the germination of 
distinct kinds of crops from their respective seeds. 
The peculiar and the distinet nature inherent in each 
class of seeds is the true cause, says he, for the visible 
inequalities in the development of different plants, each 
distinguished from each class;—though the general and 
common cause for the growth and germination of crops 
must be held to be the showers acting upon the 
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seeds,! It is well-knowa that Sankara has used the term 
‘seed,’ z.¢e., ta with reference to the four different types 
of individuals distinguished from one another in their nature 
and character, We would refer our readers to a passage 
inthe Bhasya on the Chandogya Upanishad where this 
line is to be found— 

“at aa at qari Aa Menfa’ wale, 

—ss3, sttangqfe=afafa | ( sttasr 
includes @@a# and auga’ )1” ( re ate, 6.3.1.) 

The seed (q) therefore includes in it the living 

‘natures’ of the individual selves, each distinguished from 
the other class.? The difference in experience therefore is 
to be accounted for by the difference in the respective- 
‘natures’ or @aqof the individuals. The result reached 
here will be far more evident if another passage is 
considered in this connection. In the Vedanta-bhasya 
(III. 2.9), a discussion runs to the effect whether, 
when a man wakes up after a deep sleep, it is the 





> “aa fe cam aietaaieeet erica axa waft: Aani- 
age 4 andana warm amaia acai wala) gaiti 
Zanquilceel awna wii wala) Saage g analanae a 
sammuna wf arcana nafa” (ae are, 2034). Of. quara 
fe aie, aqaa a: 1... ata a amaA.. garane aa’) 
Wo wro, 2.3.42). 

* “ata is what grows and hence continuously permanent, “Atay 
samui... fe sie fafeq niea faa näema da- 
gafa afa sa wera” ( atte ate, 9.18). ‘Seeds’ (ata) in the 
Sankara system means those which have living individual selves behind 
them, and hence they grow. Of. Ña at aayat " —(7.10) Fte and 
“gat strafufeart ” afte (10.32). 
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same identical individual who had slept has now waken 
up or it is a different individual. It is shown here 
that it is the same identical individual to whom both 
the past and the present belong. Among other arguments 
used to prove this fact, we should like to refer to only two 
arguments given there, The first is about the works 
done by the individual and the second is the fact of 
recollection. To prove the identity of the same individual 
both before and after his sleep, Sankara argues that 
otherwise the man waking up could not have begun 
again the same works which he had left unfinished 
before he went to sleep. Here we would request our 
readers to carefully examine the nature of this argu- 
ment employed by Sankara to establish the identity of 
the individual. If the idea of Sankara were, as our 
opponents hold, really to resolve the individual self into 
his actions or works, how, we ask, eould he employ this 
argument; and how could the argument establish the 
identity of the Soul ? The works the man had left off 
when he fell asleep, are a thing of the past. Those works 
have vanished already because they belonged to a past 
tıme. How can the man who now wakes up begin again 
the works which are zow non-existent ? What is the link 
here to connect the past work with the present ? It must 
be, therefore, Sankara’s inner purpose to show that 
it is the identical inner ‘nature’ of the man to which 
both his past and present works must belong, which 
‘nature’ must be the underlying link here, connecting 
the works. This line also brings to light what was 
really working in the mind of Sankara when he wrote this 
commentary— 

“aqya afaaaea aaa, saaiefmaat wafsqaefa — 

t.e., A piece of work half done by one man, cannot 

be brought into completion by a different man. 
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Again, Sankara speaks of ‘memory’ (af) here. The 
man exercising his memory, recollects where he left off 
his past work and where he is to begin now. The works 
themselves cannot exercise the memory.' It must be 
the underlying self which does it and recollects his past 
work and connects it with the present. It is therefore to 
this self that both the works must! belong, and it is not 
the works themselves which can recollect ‘Aemselves. Here 
again, by the phrase— 

“sana and ganv *— 

Sankara makes the underlying self responsid/e for his 

works. By holding the individual 
_ Human responsibi- man responsible fo~ his works done by 
lity for works. > 

him (or left undone by him), San- 
kara clearly establishes the,.fact that behind the works 
done, there is the underlying ‘nature’ or @ẹq (Swarupa) 
of the man ‘which is really accountable for its works. 
Otherwise, if the man be simply an aggregate of his 
works, then his present work being the necessary outcome 
of his antecedent work in time and predetermined by it,— 
you cannot make the man responsible for his present 
works. 

9. It may not be out of place here to refer, in this 

connection, to the arguments used by 

Every individual has Sankara in the Vedanta-bhdsya, which 
a distinct ‘ nature’ of 3 z% 3 

its own, will also show that difference in the 

works or activities really implies 

difference in the deeper ‘natures’ which underlie the 

works or activities. ‘The argument is originally used 





i qifa (memory) is the distinguishing characteristic attribute (way 
or wey) ofthe self. “gagean haa «afer; 
qana” (4° ale, 3.3.53). 
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to expose the absurdity of the theory of Asad- 
káryya-vída. It is everywhere observed that certain 
definite changes or activities are invariably accompanied 
by a definite ‘nature’ behind them. Certain other 
definite changes or actions are invariably accom- 
panied by another definite ‘ nature’ which is utterly 
distinct and different from the ‘nature’ mentioned 
above. In all the successive transformations or 
changes of afwat (say, a lump of earth), the ‘ nature’ of 
alwa is seen behind them (but not the nature of a free). 
Again, in all the successive transformations or changes of 
a tree, the nature of the tree—but not the nature of the 
earth—is seen behind them. Why, it may be asked, is 
such the case everywhere in connection with all kinds of 
definite changes or activities ? !'—Simply because, these 
definite changes or transformations are determinations of 
the nature of the earth, and not of any other nature. This 
proves the fact that definite changes or actions belong to 
definite ‘ natures,’ and these natures are distinguished, one 
from the other.? A similar argument, slightly changed, 
is given elsewhere. If a man wants to produce an earthen 
vessel, he must collect some eart for the purpose. But 
milk must be collected, if he wants to produce curd. The 
collection of earth will not serve his purpose in the latter 
ease. Thus,definite ‘natures’ only, can produce definite 
works or changes. If there are not definite natures 


“ag sefaar weed, aaifefaan: aafeewqnsa | 
aktams q selaary vray ate: nafa i... Ama wee) saa, 
quia eiA damita. ‘aixafaitans qa: sam aq: ase @ 
qqa: ‘aa aa Gia’ (fe, awyu = Their own natures) amà a 
aqmwaaata” (3° w, 2.2.26). 

> Of. “anfaani E, aware nagg: sanfe (MO m, 18.66), 

8 
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actually present in the world, anything could be made to 
produce any work indiscriminately. There would have 
been no difference in the works at all. For, there would be 
nothing to distinguish one kind of work from another,’ 
These arguments very clearly prove that every finite 
individual possesses a definite ature of its own which can- 
not be resolved into the works or activities produced from 
it. We fail to understand how Sankara’s system ean be 
held to negate the individualities.2 


10. “The creation,” according to Sankara, “is but 
* — the gradual manifestation of diverse 
=) aa the Universals (amr) in the form of 
ar (fa7q). individual objects (fait) produced 
from them.”% All finite individual 

objects are a compound of two factors—the universal and 
the particular. The universal or ema stands to the 
individual objects (şs) as unity to multiplicity. 
There is but one universal cow, while there are many 
individual cows. There is the clay, while there are its 
many particular differentiations—#ae0, fqw, az. Thus the 
world of the Universals (4Tatr]) manifests itself in 


Particu 


i “fysa a: nafaa acai dix-efaat-qauiets 
sydiaamniia eaa, a 4 gafa: afam eqelaa, a aerate: 
at, same fe naai: gaa asa sem, wag dea gf 
saqa, 4 afaara: 7” (3° ww, 2.1.18.) [Does not the expression 
—‘gfafagaifa areata’ imply the different grades of Individuals ?)} 

* Besides the arguments given in this chapter, there are other 
valuable arguments used by Sankara to prove the existence of the 
‘nature’ of different individuals. 


` “grave-fatiqaadiaiaaracaat faafea:” (a° a’, si, 2.4.9). 
“gma REE nea fasta fanfa” (8° m, 1.6.1). 


. 
— 
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the multiplicities (faitgs) of the sense-world. Thus, 
the truth of all particular things we find in the 
Universals. 
“The true start is thus used in the Vedanta-bhiasya to 
denote the Universals or the deeper 
Each individual is ‘natures’ of the single individuals, and 
a compound of grrr 
and faa, the term ñas to denote the states and 
activities (which constitute the finite 
individual beings) produced from these ‘ natures’ through 
interaction with the environment! (anaana). The 
readers should remember that in his theory of causality 
as explained by Sankara (3° w, 2.1.14—20) the term 
Samiinya stands for the causal reality ; and the term 
ViSesas stands for its effects which are but its appearances 
or forms or shapes or its modes of acting in which the 
causal reality reveals its nature.? The same reality 
appears in many different forms. The true causal 


“qqa amare aia faitqacqenatamqaarm arrest 
anã” (@° a, 2.1.15 and 2.37). 
“MA ak Aena ARRE MAEA ” 
(a° m°, 2.1.18 ) ı 
* Vijnāna-bhikshu very clearly explains these terms and agrees 
with Sankara entirely in this respect. He explains— 
“ara aag aa qfenfad aafaa @ fear 1” 
Sankara also says— 
“feranna arcuate arg” (8° at, 2.2.6). 
Vijo4na also explains— 
“fara fe naaa a eae eacifa ” | 
Sankara also says— 
ii fatiag fafa » ( ae a’, 2.8) ' 
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reality is therefore identical in all its diverse effects 
or forms, but is not itself any single individual 
thing. *\— 

“armreats fasta: squaarar: 

ema, aaga: ” (3° m°, 2.3.9). 

“amama: -fanaa u 

aseNeaea raaf- 

namia... anA saga” 

—s° wio, 1.6.1. 


That the causal reality (atara) is active points to 
something beyond it with which it interacts. The term 
aita-a1gr stands for stimulating conditions which make 
possible its interaction, evoking its responses and activities 


( ae. ais). 
“a fe anaaate faa awafa” (3°, 2.4.14). 
Elsewhere in this connection Sankara has written— 


“There are in the world diverse universals 
(amas) involving their particulars (faitas) 
which they produce—both sentient and 
insentient. All these Universals form a 
hierarchy and in their graduated series 
(sieeve) are included and comprehended 
in theone highest universal, i.e. in Brahman. 
It is Brahman which contains and connects 
with it all these universals.” Brahman 
is the central controlling unity of all 








' Cf, “a: waa WS) ava a1... meaareaiaq ; aAa aafaa 
AAR |... RaRa BIA a a a an®, 1.6.1. 


-+ 
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universals, so that the whole form an 
organic unity in which all atarts are fused.! 


Now, it is clear that in the Sankara-system, the deeper 
‘natures * or ays of the finite individuals are not denied. 
It is in this way then that the difference of experiences 
or works implies difference in the deeper ‘ individual 
natures * which underlie them. Brahman is thus absolved 
from any share in the inequalities or differences of the 
works for which the inner ‘ natures’ (#498) of the 
individuals are solely responsible,—Brahman being looked 
upon as a general controller or director of all the activities 
set a-zoing in the world. It proves also that Brahman 
has a distinct ‘nature’ (@aq) of its own which cannot 
be resolved * into the evolving changes, and neither can 


‘aaa fe fasaqigqanaarag: amar-faitar: + Aai areeqed- 
Tal Vata Asal ganta: gare ”” (a? a, 2.4.9). 

“af aafae—ayaia afa tat qaqa (MO ar, 7.7) 1" gaa 
—te. Each universal runs on continuously into every other; not a 
mere aggregate. We have seen before that aala = atenfa = living 
individuals (=sftaq;). ‘Jala —ataifatwea atenfa (10.32 and 7.10).' 

N. B.—These garas «are elsewhere (a° at, 2.6) called as Divine 
Ideas— ga]: RA — (HFa) and these are not different from (qaar) 
the nature of Brahman. There is, the greta says, a causal relation 
between these Divine Ideas and the manifested individual things in 
the world (gy a1’, 8.5.4). 

Also cf. “aqaa fe...fanaaifa anifa—afes...c& afeaai 
nfr” — (a? me, 1.4.7). 

N. B— The ' Universals’' may be called as the Ends. Brahman is the 
absolute End to whicb all beings strive. Each being has its own end 
in itself. But Brahman—as absolute End—includes all lower ends 
(waata:). 

[ Vide the terms qr and qer explained in Chapter II of this book.] 


? ga YAMARIN, Aa GATRA Cas, Fa-axwitarret 
yaaa —a" ar, 2.1.14. Also vide a° aT, 5.1.1. 
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the individuals be treated, in this system, as mere parts 
of an all-inclusive abstract whole. We have found that 
Brahman is a Reality which maintains its unity and 
identity i the multiplicity of the ever-changing, but 
inseparable, elements of the universe—which cannot 
therefore be taken as a ‘‘difference-less, empty, pantheistic 
void. ” 


1l. We shall now proceed to show how Sankara has 
characterised the ‘nature’ of Brahman. 
Brahma’s ‘nature ' . i i 

i ta (aY salt oonaot. In many parts of his commentaries, 

ons and (b) self-deter- Sankara has made a very valuable 
mining power, and (c) ; s 

is the supreme good. observation which, we regret to note, 

seems to have escaped the attention 


of many critics of his Adwaita theory. 


He has repeatedly stated, and drawn our special atten- 
tion to, the important truth that ‘unity’ and ‘multipli- 
city’ cannot éof/ be held to be equally true in respect of 
the same thing. If a particular object be ‘one,’ it cannot 
also be held to be its opposite, t.e. ‘ many.’ Because, ‘ one,’ 
and ‘many’ are of opposing characters and contradict one 
another. One cannot be put as a rival to the other ; for, 
the claims of both cannot be adjusted. If a thing be 
possessed of several qualities or states, it cannot 
also be devoid of all qualities.‘ Brahman is'a ‘unity’ and, 





“a fe cae ana: yfc, acikaee wel gfaqd”’ 
(3° an? 2.1.14). 

“fafnenfma e-news, fada- aia faufaſus (Pm, 12.1). 

“a fe cH ay Gaga: walfefaitqaq, awe —sHag ze’ 

3" (aour, 1.11). 

“a Paaa wma waa waag cae” (aa, 4.3, 90). 
“aq ome alaiae—suaaty gaa? Adena” ( Fa’, 2.1.14). 
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as such, it retains that character, throughout, under all 
circumstances,’ It cannot be reduced to the multiplicity 
of the transformations which are produced out of it. Such 
being the case, the multiplicity which is working in the 
world indicates the presence of a unity behind it and this 
unity cannot be phenomenalised. For, it is the presupposi- 
tion of the ‘many,’ and its presence and operation are 
necessary to connect the ‘many’ to it.* The multiplicity 
of transformations issuing out of the ‘unity’ is not, 
therefore, of egua? value,” though inseparable * from it. 
The ‘many’ are the expressions or manifestations of the 
‘one,’ without which the real nature of ‘unity ’ could not 
have been comprehended. * 





o “agh a: gel: yaa wanit wafa, a ĉarme afg, 
aha va wafa” — (a°m", 2.1.20). 

* “grata fe fava simeequeraa fafa (a°, 1.6.1). 
yafaa asta ai aaa ai fants saaja cedarq i” 
“a fe muinean “fae aa aaga | (erat, 6.7.1, 
and (@° 2.3.14), 

> “sary garafa Heel faama afena — 3m., 3.2.29). 
Sankara elsewhere observes that there can be no co-ordination 
(ararmifaaca) between the one and the many. ‘g ag fa = aina- 
waaa anta: fafea sieafe sing wafa, at fatifaqare” 
(a°, 1.3.1). 

* grat fe afesra: dra: (aoa, 7.7, and a° a): “ae s 
qqrraanneaata, a an wafa ze, am waai se” 
(a° wP, 1.6.1). 

s of. “a uranena sal aa fe wadanan aama 
saute (°M, 4.4.2). Also vide g° 2.5.19. “ gay Senvaaq-gfeseng 
tanta aa waaa Genea Fae, 4 4 iaaa raaRa 
(Wm, 4.4.25). 





Cy. 
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Nature of Brahman. 


With these general observations, we come now to consider 
how Sankara bas characterised the nature (@«a) of Brahman. 

l. Brahman—is a self-conscious subject (aTa1)— 

(a) We can, to a certain extent, learn the nature of 
Brahman by discovering the nature of ourselves—our own 
self. The self of man is in essence one, but yet this 
unity is manifested in several cognitive states and 
functions. Consciousness is our essence, and it is really the 
consciousness of Brahman, and it is this consciousness 
within whose embrace we live.' Whenever an object is 
presented to our s€nses, we immediately come to be 
conscious of it. That an object of consciousness is there, 
and yet we are not conscious of it—is a contradiction.” 
But the objects of consciousness may change, one object 
may succeed another, but the subject (sr) which is 
conscious of these changing objects does not change. 
It underlies, unaffected, all its conscious states, hidden 


behind them.® 


| “Saqare yafaa staat, ag sfa-efeseht Ta” (P a, 
2.3.43). “Geaaa fe wa (daa) ead, wa fea Stowell] (2.3.29). 

“gyt — ms a Siena! arafeame” (2.5.40). ‘aga a vanaaf 
aufi-ena (3.2.7). 

2 Sfequem aw a sfa aera fraifedtsw: ⸗(0 av? me, 2.1). 

“qaaqaat maama | aaaf gig aaarieifa- 
aq, aa an al al ger: fan’, aa aa Saa ae ae Saar 
safeties 1 aaa gq oe a4 a afafa welfecfa’—now? | 

‘hy ae faga:, a aa Gaa ata an” ( arar ) i 

s “gaai gery sare safer ”’—m° an: “a 
qiam- framed a ar, 4.4.6. “frar afa: 
wectacrara: 0” 
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(46) Consciousness which is our essence is constant. 
It retains its own character always. The particular states 
of consciousness (Anafaa) are the modes which are evoked 
from it by its connection with the external objects.’ And 
whenever these are produced, they appear permeated by, 
and embraced within, the Consciousness,2 and what is 
pervaded must lie within the pervader.* These particular 
modes or the cognitive states are included within the 
consciousness itself. They are felt as its objects 
(Auaga saqgearn:), and the conscious subject (svat) 
remains unaffected by them (41 aa fsa, 4 44 Staa a84.--41). 

(c) The presence of a conscious subject, the “I,” 
thus accompanies each of our particular states whenever 
they are produced.* This “1” is present in all our acts 





— — 





l a yafaa wa Saa’-aicaga faa’? ⸗a ar, 4.3.9. 
qanaqa ‘esas’ fatafaaee’— av, 3.2.34. “sarfe- 
‘and’ faviarnead:--seq ara a -aR am saem, amiss 
JAR “vata hR — a? a’, 2.1.18. “aaqsqan «afafrea, quart 
wain aafaa adt’—aer a, 6.3.2. afaa fF 
fana maafa- m aan: mamaga fe.. saifa- amaA 
aña afa an, 1.4.7. “saraiafafad ag fear” (8°,4. 3.6). 

* “ara: wad sH ania ag aaen: menaa- 
ma: à wafimaa ‘faqayar ë sqq ca srafamaa Sarat 
sagar” — e me, 2.1. | 

s ‘aaa SG, waa R | A fe Ava aq aaa, aT, 4.4.6. 

t “amaa, qari ‘areca’ safeaq”...“aanrq sAn- 
‘agay’ faa area we: a; weal fana, qa ama wafa gesi: 
—‘sqreffaqaa’ 87 and 88. “azian zaara: ‘we’ faan 
sianiawa: (3° ar’, 4.1.2). 

“gaa safe ‘saaqe” gaci.. maneg cay capa 
wahraa a: aada sqataiag’’ (a ar at, 1.7). Uwang’ 

9 
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of conseiousness, without being itself an odject of 
eousciousness.' It manifests itself as knower, at the time 
it manifests its states or its objects. The cognitive 
states are variable, being determined by stimulating 
objects® ; but the underlying conscious subject does not 
change. For, if it were to change itself, who is to know 
these changing states ?* It is the constant factor in us, 


— — — — — — o — — — — — — — — — 


— ae’ fae a —— wafaaeta naamaa: aq’ —saife 
(a° m°, 2.2.25). 

. sagga aaa wana, a ‘aaga @ fazi” 
(°, 4.4.15). 

‘“fauaifmaa a aaa A ——— è aada” (9° at, 3.3.54). 
aiiu nfa gaa ‘ahaaa? fafmeancea:, yaaa añu 
sfafmeaal aaa, nAaR) fan (3° wa, 2.4). 

* “afa stares fastrrafatem sreat (a, 4.3.7). 

“ea yaa fawihwata ae a SAT i. GAA = SANT- 
afsacamaunimad fafaiidaae—%° a”, 2.4).” 

“Seifeanqumy «aaqely...geifeafate=4 fanmaamaa wrai 
fanraifa (42° a, 4.3)” “Gat arami st àmafa gaada (i.e. 
maara) Saranta fifa manam nias — ñ ar’, 18-50).” 

“ fanmeaaqea wafaa ‘aoaaa (AO m’, 13,2). 

‘a fe udta: aanika amaaa aA eat ar’ (a Pa, 1.4). 

a aang (vide @a°, 2.1.18), 

* Saneafatana fe wer safes: (neta) eset 
eae Wawa aa:...sawha naan saa azadifa—sanfe 
n° ai’, 6.2). | 

“ag! 2E-CMaCamaaelw ale, Ze: —— afam a 
eia | asg ETS) vara... a gfearat” (9° are®, madti, 1514). 
“saaisaae? va wafer, waenaaa afraira = dey A 
(4° w?, 2.1.9), ; 


J 
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pot determined by anything else (faaara Farga). It is 
our fre self, and the particular states constitute our 
ordinary empirical self. The latter is really the ‘ object ’ 
of the former.’ We are thus finite and infinite 
in our nature,—a combination of subject and object.* 
It is the infinite lying hidden in us which, as an 
End, moves us towards its fulfilment or realisation. 

From these considerations, we come to the following 
conclusions :— 

(i) As Brahman has no offer cause of itself and is thus 
self-caused ; so it has no ofher knower of itself: It is self- 
knower. As it is the knower ofall, its knowability is not 
dependent on anything else. It knows itself: It is thus the 
absolute knower.* If it bean odject of a conscious subject 
other than itself, it would he dependent upon that. Its self- 
subsisting independence would vanish: it would not be a 
self-explanatory principle. That which is determined 
by something other than itself cannot be regarded as the 
first knower. But Sankara has defined Brahman as ‘ that 


o tgif: ‘ae acavaia’ a wzeifa \—saina Sefeatedur 
ara ‘gaa afa (ie. its object) wzifeaq, MAAR.. giana nana] 
sfa axa (aa ar, 3.12). 

* (a) “od aiana: yigma: sada ah: serena: 
sian: ee mua: (b) ag arifaanty...sfanda...cgaalar- 
fana...siaant: ( 8°, 2.3). Again—(a) a yas: Was, yari- 
gananiq...ufaam: (i.e. waza). (+) & yan: aa awifaaa RHA 
aufeem: ugha: gama · · · are fasta gafa ae (a°, 4.3.21). 
Again—(a) gexaqazmayd yaa fafeaa weru. (b) westu 
auifedaraiia maa wafaa: (er a, 7.25 and 26), 

3 Otherwise qaaen (regressus ad infinitum) would arise. “qeqy}eqay 
ma: maarata: ”? (3° av a’, 1.4). 
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which is in itself and is conceived through itself.’ If it has 
another knower, it must fail to be a self-determined and self- 
conscious principle.’ Sruti has declared therefore— 


fama at fa famita ? 


(2c) Our knowledge, as we have already seen, is 
dependent on, and determined by, the object? which is 
‘other’ than us, which is outside 3 us. Our swa is thus 
variable and dependent. But the consciousness of 
Brahman is self-determined and self-sufficient (adfas, 
sa-~aufasq)*; it is not produced or determined by something 
other than itself. In the earlier part of this chapter it 
has been pointed out that it produces its object from out 
of itself, and therefore its object, the world,—is not some- 
thing offer (=), but only itself.” It is thus a 


QS — — — — — — 


* (a) am Sa qafasda sia sata anafaa, an sata 
(če. maafa) arate (ie. àa ava) maama faa y? a aaa i 
wa: waanfas ama, stafa waga unfagua (am-nfag— Self- 
sufficient, independent, self-determined and self-conscious)—aj° W°, 
18.50. “ae fe aa Hd...... aufana ma saa (ie. mäa) — 
a° a, 6.2.” “famaaagaa ‘farna Agana — Asi: ⸗N 13.2. 

(6) aşa siawaa faazad... waq fafeaaq: ag fanfafad... 
fasta fama? a; o fase Mra wanae a4 4 
zefiaa efe haa fama, ze Gaat efe aat saree (2°, 1.4.10). 

(c) fastaaemaia ova fantaaifadl wesaneaeaa waa- 
agag: wd fase q afat waa Graaim—a® ar, 2.2.28, 

* “ faqa-faafa-qeaaraifaa: " ( ao ate, 2.8). 

` “Seifgata aaa afeareaaman ” (a> we, 4.1.2). 


* What is determined by something else can not be a salf- 
determined and self-sufficient thing. 


* “a faa sane... dias -eenaa anafa” 


s 9 P i 
i Ali 
y a) 


>. y | 
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self-determined principle. In manifesting its object, it 
manifests itself ; in thinking of the world, it only thinks 
itself.' It is thus at once the subject and object of its 
thought.* We find therefore that Brahman is a self- 
conscious subject—the first knower. 

= We thus find that in Vedanta, Brahman is a self- 
conscious, self-determined subject.* It is not, as many 
hold, a ** homogeneous impersonal intelligence.” 

Il. Brahman—ts Directive Power (v<faar)— 

All the activities manifested in the world have behind 
them a unity which must be the source, of which they are 
the visible products ; and this source or power is realising 
itself z» these activities. Sankara’s arguments in proof of 
Brahman as the seat of power are well-known. They are — 

(7) Where regularity (faa añas) and adaptability 
(qa) *—are visible in any action, these marks indicate 
the presence and operation of a Director (qmajat).° 











(Ge are +). “ates aaa faavafa 4...09 ua afa fafmaiaag: ayaga: 
sfa are zat a afeed 63⸗ aie, 2.4). 
| Of. “aurea ara tafe, eaeramanaar’, Also vide Gay?_1.2. 
* “afta: eiaifaa:, 4 faqa-fasfaaearsifaa: ” (ae, 2.8). 


` In Sankara-bhasya, the terms qaraqyufas, wafaRg—occur fre- 
quently. These terms, as we have already explained, mean—Not 
dependent on, not determined by, something ofher than itself, It is 
self-determined and hence self-conscious. For, the world is in reality 
not other, but itself. In knowing the world, it knows itself. 
is not determined by anything other, but itself, 
N. B.— It is to be noted that thie does not mean that Sankara has 
abolished the world. He simply holds it to be aar from Brahman, from 
the quar an standpoint. 


Hence it 


Le, Adaptation of means towards an end— ie. arrangement in a 


purposive way (fafsreateniinq@uein—@° ar, 2.2.1). 

° Cafagna sq sana ewal fara, faaãa aam? 
wana faaali onfasa adté aeaiaa qqa, 4 agate,” 
(a° m°, 1.3.39). 
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(ri) Where a combined activity (ẹaaq) for a common 
purpose (waraefaa) is visible—where parts are mutually 
related and act in subordination of the whole—it is to be 
inferred that a purposive power is present and operative 
behind such activity—which (power—araa) has combined 
the elements and directs them for its own purpose.’ 

(cot) All material object in activity proves the 
presence of an intelligent principle as the source of 
these activities.” 

(iv) In the Kena-bhiasya, the true self is proved to 
be a Prayokt& (sam) or Prerayita (ìta), and throughout 
this Upanishad, the real underlying self is regarded 





as a purpose—a will-power—the supreme End.” 





i “afe oat ‘ qaalat’ gaman Mareqe qoqai ‘awa 
sean @afacuga dear aa a ¢eq|...ceafaaeta gaa 
deal. aa: wales: alfa) qa wdeae 84. eat ano gaa ana 
dea: 44, 4 aisa: "| (@3“, 9.5). 

Also “ afzag dea: ae-atafaniam eam -aF ‘ Rh- 
saaa dga aaa Gaaadea smala ” (3° a”, 2.7). * afe 
aaga: 3am: gancafatedt: $ fafnearifeqauend’ cara ” 
(a° av, 2.2.2). ‘agama quñiq: maa ”—a° ar, 2.1.15. 
[This is the relation of ‘End’ and‘ means.’ As End, it is the organising 


` 


principle, a Unity. As means, it is the factor of plurality 
(aeararaa a aloata:) — which are moulded into this End. ] 

> “qgan angaa waaa onfa 
(tanw). i 

o gga aeaizvena Jaäamafaam vawgqqR: *’ (3° m’, 
3.2.38). Vide also a° wP, 3.8.9, “ amq (antes) fare 
(wate) wiag  — safa. 

s “gamete aaa IERA aaaf- RaR see 
uzia «Safaafaanfe fahaugagqqaR,"” And this purpose cannot 
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III. Brahman is the supreme End or the supreme 
Good (wazaa )— 

The varieties of pleasure, pain, ete., Sankara declares, 
which we find manifested in the world and which 
the tas enjoy show the constant presence of a perfect 
good which finds higher and higher realisation in them. ! 


Now, the readers will find from these diseussions that 
all the phenomenal cognitions elicited from the self 
are premeated and pervaded by the eternal consciousness 
underlying them? ; and the self is the source of all its 
visible activities in which the underlying power is mani- 
festing itself partially. The self is, for this reason, 





— — — — 








be resolved into the activities of the organs, manas, body, etc. 
‘fa aumfaesaa wra-atu-dame safiaaa ? sanf. Prana is 
the root-canse of all kinds of activities and the soul is the power 
behind this Praga in activity. The source of all activities muat 
itself be a Power. This Upanishad is invaluable, for it holds the 


soul to be will-power. 

L ‘gqeameea faaa-faaoarnto ara Weal...qtalaee ATI 
qaaa anifeaqugaas gaat... n.. vazam manaf- 
faafaafa ” (a° m”, 4.3.33). In gy wre, this good is called giy. 
“gaie Aaa aae yara MYNNANT at 
Mammy ë wgraq "— 2.2.1. Also cf “gaara faardtat 
gaat aq ë wagaaa.. mhiannan gan afara ” 
aca’, 2.5. Here cf “aw anya waer agfa.. — 
yataz gafa” (asma Megas, aagi, Chap. 213). 

t “saa: aad’ am ant ae waan: agaz- 
aaam fonan: 4 aenaran: (i... cognitions or states of 
aR emaa STA Wa Sager |...qenta raz- 

n faamama A” (Ao wre, 2.2). Cf. also “ «ape ayer’, arg- 
a Ata oe aR | at fe ayaan arar wafa (go are, 
44.6). “aa wear faia ge, a ear aeiaai” 
(Fe aTe, 2.4) 
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characterised as Satta-sphurti-rapak (an-m fñ-wq:).' It 
is partially manifest «tn its cognitions and in its activities, 
and in varieties of pleasure, pain, etc., and they are therefore 
regarded asa means—ernyata—indicative marks—for the 
presence and operation of the underlying Rational power.’ 

Itis very hard to believe how such broad and clear facts 
have escaped several writers who have, unjustly, exhibited 
Sankara’s Brahman or the self as a mere “abstract intelli- 
gence ” to the learned world. 


12. We cannot conclude this chapter without record- 
ing Sankara’s view on the purpose of 
The purpose or end the creation of the universe as stated 

of the creation. 
by him in his commentaries. It has 
been shown above that in the System of Vedanta, it is 
held that Brahman has a ‘nature,’ a qa, a ees, of its 
own; and tòis nature cannot be resolved into anything 
else. This nature (@ara) is constant and does not vary 





\ S aaafaarnrqead— aaa daa:—faatiqae 4 waga” 
(aqe ate) (awi = Being; waft = Active Power), 
O "faqa fafaga.. maaa anaa saatas afa 
(te me) “ Satamattae arga (s⸗ wre, 3.2.38.). 
* So it is likened sometimes to the reflected image of the sun upon FI 
a surface of n Inke, As the reflected image is an imperfect and partial —— 
expression of the sun which underlies the image ; so the nature of the 


self is imperfectly and partially reflected or manifested in our 
cognitive states and activities, etc.— 


wa gau: waarndada: fanm: (sa a separate) Here} — 


Pay 


EC i> R (wo wre, — ah en 
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under any circumstances. This nature remains identical, 
even in its relation with the things of the manifested 
world (earfaiarefy). An object, Sankara remarks,‘ must 
have always oze nature and one nature alone; it cannot 
have more than one nature. Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to recognise the object. Brahman is always a 
unity and it does not vary in its relation to any place, 
time, object or circumstances. 

The diversities of the changing nima-ripas (ara-w9qs) 
which have evolved and are still continuously evolving 
point, Sankara observes, to something beyond, as their 
cause; they cannot but indicate the presence of some 
conditioning activity which must have produced them— 

“graafi Agaa afaadifa” (ete ute 

quoted in 9° we, 4.3.14). 

Again, these emerging changes point to some final End 
(sañ), towards which they are moving; they indicate 
the final stage, the complete realisation, of the purpose 
which has created them— 

‘eam wera sara ‘fadaea'’ aiaia” | 
It is thus that Sankara states here the fact that the 
created world—the emerging changes—always carry with 
them the idea of a purpose as yet nnrealtsed.* ‘The 


' “ope sa-a :’’ (fe Ate, 3.2.21). 
“a aa eqava qe anu: saaara aver Leafe suite 
Amana sanera Aa: wares: © erara:  anyafa ” (Ge we 3.2.11). 
“ aqifafaferder q ‘anwar qq * (qo We, 3.2.15). 


* The term fagiq used here and elsewhere means the End (as 
contrasted with the means). It is explained in the Gita-bhasya thus— 


“Faaa sta aq mage (End) wafa ” (ite ate, 13. 17). 
> “Qeguenfegarat facarada-ufaqresarerafer” (Fo ate, 
4.3.14). 
10 
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readers are requested to carefully mark the arguments 
employed by Sankara to establish this important position. 
He speaks of ‘wa’ t.e., Brahman (to be realised), as the 
final end of realisation—- 
"maga wafer” | — 
that is to say, Brahman is completely realised in the fina 
stage, and that is the final purpose or end of the created 
world. 1 
This truth is very distinctly explained in the Gita- 

bhasya— 

“sal waaa Sqa wasn 

fauftana aata wawig” ı (9.10.) 
What do these emerging changes—vftanas—yfcoms 
of the world imply ? Whatever has been manifested in 
the world—all its æa¥ms, t. e., all its states, activities, 
the objects, in fact, everything of the world—all these 
are for— 

“Seals Maal] gamag- 
i. €., “all these move towards the fna? realisation of the 
Atma. Brahman is the final End (aara), for the realisation 
of which, these changing manifestations are perpetually 
moving on.* 








i Wide Gita-bhasya, 13.17—“ggqaq aid eq magafafa ‘“ata- 
ae aad.” Brahman is the qa, i.e., the final End. Hence it is that 
in Vedanta, it is called as qa’, ú e, the last or final End. 
“ganfa-qaa am, magi fafeq mawala.” When this End is 
realised, there remains no farther end for realisation, and our desires 
and aspirations get their fulfilment (3° wP, 1.1.1). “amagi 
afaq qaga (2.1.14). It is the goal where our higher and 
higher aspirations are finally fulfilled. 

* The same idea is expressed in “ qiqranwmagimigary smaga " 
(ara m°, 18.50), All our actions (gaeyq:) being quia, they are for 
the realisation of the Power behind them—which is their qaqia, final 
End, 
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This is the purport, Sankara goes on to point out, of 
the creation mentioned in the Sruti-texts. When the 
Jina? stage is reached, then and then alone the changing 
nima-ripas (amÑ-ẹųqs) will reach the complete realisation 
of the purpose working behind them. Hence this «atsi 
vtz., this realisation of the final end or purpose is inherent 
—interwoven—into the structure of the created elements 
of the world, The creation is meant to show this 
important truth in the Sruti. It is zot meant to show 
that the underlying Brahman is identical with the world, 
as if Brahman has no ‘ nature °’ of its own to realise. 

We had occasion to point out above that in the 
Vedanta-System, we find mention of the four typical 
classes of Bijas (tas) ; and that these are characterised 
by growth and development, and this characteristic feature 
marks them out to be living individuals (atas).' In 
the Gita-bhasya, it is stated that they are continuous. 
This description of the Bijas (a4t#s) clearly indicates that 
by them the different grades of finite individuals from 
the lowest to the highest are meant. Now, these con- 
tinuously evolving higher and higher grades of the 
individuals are all interwoven in the Infinite Self (Brahman) 
which is always present behind them.? In the lower 
finite individuals, the Infinite is realised unconsciously. 





t “Heraivace gufo ca fe sate fafeq Aefa I 
fase rezima, ais-aala a afa sfa aera ” (aa, 9.18). 

This term Jt} is synonymous with the term aq in the Gita; and 
the aa are described as #arfufearat in 10.92. Cf. “asi at eenrarat”’ 
(7.10). It is clear therefore that ätas = yas =a 14s. 

* “geafad safa amfa  Mangqfas aged aff gR 
(@tewte, 7.7): Cf. also: “a mo ae Ga yraa: e 


aay wuts aeraas ana" (se ate, 2.1.20). Also go We, 
2.5.15. “aat ama wen cafes aera saira:’” (a°, 2.4.9). 
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It is only in man that the Infinite is present and is 
being realised consciously. 

According to Sankara, then, this realisation of the 
Infinite in the world and in the finite human beings in 
higher and higher forms until the final stage is reached— 
is the purpose of the creation.' | 








‘ Such is the ‘nature’ or gata — of Brahman— ‘eana fa? 
(@ wre, 2.1.33-34). “ gfeqinfwaey ag—eace aver 
wate ofcaaa ” G⸗ ate, 2.1.24): 











CHAPTER II 


THE PURE EGo as ACTIVE POWER. 





l. ‘The individual ego, as depicted in the Adwaita 
philosophy, has given rise to several 
ao te oi ———— controversial points, as regards its 
how arose ? nature and character, in certain 
quarters. Among other points, the 
most important controversy has gathered round the ques- 
tion of the ‘ activity ’ of the pure Ego. An idea prevails 
that in the Sankara system the Individual Ego, like 
Brahman, is merely an “abstract intelligence destitute of 
activity.” How the idea arose we shall try to set forth. It 
was found out from the Bhásya that Sankara raised 
a cleat voice of warning against ascribing the objective 
qualities to the subject; that as soon as it acquires an 
objective content, the “ I ” passes over into the Me. The 
Ego or subject is that through which we know all; it 
follows from this that it cannot itself become an object 
of knowledge. And because the self cannot be known, 
Sankara treated it as an “ abstract concept, as pure know- 
ledge or intelligence.” This idea was strengthened and 
received an additional force when it was discovered that 
there were sentences in the Sankara-bbasya itself which 
unmistakably refuse to allow ‘agency’ to the Pure Ego. 
Take for instance such sentences as the following :— 


"aaf a a seas: auala, saata- 
veer, mÅ aaa fe unai), A war 
fata: gmafa ; aa fa Srey — 

Fate aia, 2.3.40. 
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te, The self cannot be an agent; it is not active. if 
there be agency in the nature of the self, it can never free 
itself from it—no more than the fire can free itself from 
its heat. The activity does not really belong to the self, 
and if we could only realise this, we gain a true concep- 
tion of the individual self. 

Now, the natural consequence of these discoveries in 
the Sankara-bhdsyas was not slow to make its appearance. 
The conclusion which the critics of the Sankara system 
drew from these, resolves itself into such a train of thoughts 
as this :— 

“The idea of intelligence dissociated from the idea of 
activity is an idea which passes from the subjective order 
to the objective order. The self thus conceived merges 
necessarily in the universal and it disappears into a pan- 
theistic void.......We can only be sure of this pure Ego, 
not as an object, but as a subject persistently active so long 
as we have experience. But this activity Sankara denies 
to the self.” y 

But the self which the critics of the Sankara-system 
have found out is not the true self at all according to 
Sankara as we shall presently see. Sankara is reluctant 
to call tais a self at all; he rather wants to call it a non- 
ego— saat. ! 

Sankara not only refuses to allow agency to thts self, 
but he has refused to allow it knowledge also. For, all the 
elements which constitute this self are not free in their 
activities; the next term being given by the preceding 





(“qr sto —waaataa— oe wif vale 
ataq’ (ate wre, 18.66). “efan ‘we’ nari) fers” — lbid. 
It is called qanat because it is the product of interaction with the 
Non-Ego “ afafmar g waa a na-wan” (Re are wt, 1.1). 
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which determines its action." And the states constituting 
this self have borrowed their consciousness from the true 
conscious self which is present dehind them.? 

2. We propose in this chapter to consider carefully 

the view if in Sankara’s system, he 
st empirical, actual regards the Pure Ego merely as an 
dental, true self: The “abstract intelligence,” and whether 
Gatos <secnie "it is active or not. It is needless to 

say that there is hardly any justifica- 
tion for this belief in the writings of Sankara himself. 
Let us now proceed to consider what evidence the Bhisyas 
themselves offer which show that the individual Ego has 
ever been regarded by Sankara as “dissociated from 
activities.” 

The finite self is ordinart/y regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states, and possesses a fund of 
impulses and passions which constitute the source of its 
physical and mental movements or activities. It is conti- 
nuous with, and a part of, the external nature which hus 
equipped it with its organs of sense and the nervous 
system. When the organs of sense come in contact with 
the external environment (faaafea-ama), the latter evokes 
certain states and activities in the former, and these actions 


’ “ faferaradt fe wa: awed awale 5 der a ‘ata eq | 
a a saima sien: Safeq aearaetia, 4 Sara ‘ad a'qudda” 
(te wre, 18.17). 

' “aaa faamaaa ag! asia sfrerfasre sear 
qamma” (a-n? wre, 1.4). “ernaia enana 
fas aenfattaia, aga faa sa eaaa fara 
qaa amaia (ase we, 4.3).” 


O 
— 


* 
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and reactions constitute the self,‘ This is the actual 
empirical self. According to Sankara, it is not the real 
self ; and he calls it— 


qå a-a- fare sta: ”’ 
and 


E ERT sacar: 1” 


The agency disclosed in its activities isnot the true 
agency at all; for, all the elements constituting this 
agency ( awa) determine, and are determined by, one 
another in an unbroken series of mechanical eausality.* 
What this self does at the present moment is but the 
necessary outcome of his motive and character (wafa) and 
habit formed in the past— 

“ gqal...ata!, Ra ngm: Wan sa...afeq @:, 
a a eva samaa ” 
(ae° ara, 1.4.17). 


a el 





AA sfeafa...arai | ararat eat:—aeifefa: sat 1” 
(te wc); “faaafedafe-aaa-afaq wea conan iraran- aria- 
amar fasmaaat gfe ania’ (s> we, 21.17). mea fraa 
Haaf diaa...aanfefecta arated saaa... nate... nafa- 
faswieal nafa ” (ae, 4-3.6). 

3 Sankara calls this self as “qreralae aaa: “and “sapaatfe- 
qg ufar: This is regarded by kim as passive self, and the 
real self is what underlies it. “ axatfa fe aa-seiia fake wane ; 
aq, a safi Sanafa sirean saga ” (Bas ate ate, 1-1). 

s qeg ca ainkin Ra ye a Raai a 
afeaararqqat: | aadis fagaara ( a aay), zeara: |... 
aa ster afafa alfa: (i-e true Atma)” (ge Wto, 4.3.6). 
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z.e., he is a slave of impulses and instincts which move 
in him and sway him hither and thither ; these impulses 
move him to act in the direction of their guidance. He 
has no eye to look to the other path. 


This self is not free to choose the end of his life— 


“gandawangi Saee qesiimafane ” | 
(0 wie,. 4.3.35) 


But, Brahman indwells and is revealed in man in the 
form of infinite “ stam” hidden 

PATRIOTE ——— in him—4in the form of infinite ideal 
e or a and 96 of truth, beauty and goodness.' These 
is the moving power. indwelling mAai s — these Ideals— 
are gradually being revealed in man 

in higher and higher form and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahman ts 
thus immanent in man and it is for this presence that we 
do not feel content with our actual situation (fava-fact) 


and seek higherand higher ends. 

The s-ufm-dted, ete., as we actually find them mani- 
fested in human nature are all imperfect, broken and 
fragmentary. But the srrra—which lies hidden deep 
behind in man is infinite and inexhaustible, and hence the 
two cannot be identified. Yet we identify the two, and 
the indwelling infinite stra which constitutes the rea/ 
self and which is the moving foree within us becomes 
concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed in 


+ “stae sae-fatiar:, @efea- alate faaam 
( @e ate, 3.2.6). 
“aya saciand,...calwnaaaq-faaaiaigq (4° ate, 3.2.35) 
“maafana famn: aweraaq ”’ (aie ate 2.12). 
11 
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deeds and words is all-in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are shut out. ' 

But the pursuit of knowledge more and more, the quest 
of beauty in higher and higher forms which no finite 
objects of the world can perfectly satisfy, our infinite Capa- 
city and work for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
with mundane goods—al!l these prove the presence of 
Brahman in us in a newer way, such that it was never 
present in the lower animals in the same manner. Savkara 
points out— 


“The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of 
man in a higher and superior form. It is for 
this presence that man ever wants to now more 
and more, and by mundane means ever to reach 
what is supra-mundane,” 


“mara. fa ga wary gad ?— aaareniwaic: | 
gay va fe aman, saa, waicare—wat, fawia, 
eae:...gaa aa aifeansian| a fe wet sere: 
fas gala wai... aa waadrefa * | sq matut 
qyat saar-faare va wafana ” ;— 

( af? mw, 2.1.) 


* No one of ite actual expressions can fix the infinite possibilities of 
the self in a rigid and final form. The Gita has condemned the idea of 
fixing or identifying the infinite possibility with its actual expressions — 
as -afam “aaa aAa anA wear Gaeta aa: 
qta aRar ged wet ema’? (ait, 18.22). Vide also 
4° qa, 3,2,22 “gacama nfaeafa” | 

* The implication of the term ẹya) is that you cannot keep a man 
satisfied with the knowledge of to-day, he will seek for the knowledge 
of to-morrow and so on. ww) saza—implies, he will seek the snpra- 
mundane End, through the mundane means ;—you cannot keep him 
content with what is mundane only. We have translated the passage 
accordingly. 
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Then avain— 
“ga ga-ga, sad wages 
wateanaae yanga var aam a ”? j— 

(MO wa, 18.66). 

itë, “ By higher and higher works and pursuits, man 

desires to realise higher and higher ends, until all his 

pursuits are directed to the realisation of the supreme 

End.” | 

And he further adds that— 


“ to other animals, their knowledge and action 

are limited to present eating and enjoyment.” 
Brahman thus indwells in us as an Ideal or End and 
this End is the ‘higher self ’—the real ‘ nature’ of man. 
This ‘ nature’ underlies all his manifested states and acti- 
vities. This End or Purpose lying hidden in man carries the 
man to infinite possibilities in future. To quote a typical 

illustration ' from the Vedainta— 


As afaar (a lump of earth) moves to realise its 
future ideal wz (the earthen jar), which lies hidden 
in its nature; so the ideal which is inherent in 
man’s nature gradually works out its end, 


this end is thus the moving force or the read agent in 
man— 
“såga anaa anA " * 
f.e., the realisation of Brahman in our self—the 
agama — is the yea or the tinal end of our life. 





* Vide Chap III of this book for an elaboration of this. 
* Of. also—* qaafes gard...arm: af fafeq eT nfa” 
(4° w°, 2.1.14). 
“aganla? gaara: wanafaa’ ara ” (1.1.1). 
“ale unaa aai.. gataaga: (4.3.14). 
This is called * qayq,’ ʻe., the final End. “sa 784 sa ea, 
"magpa wafa” (ar? a”, 13.17) | 





— 
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Now, this ‘ higher self’ or the End is our real self lying 
behind our states and activities. It is present as Purposive 
Power or End of our life.' It is not a slave like the 
empirical self, but is the true determining agent. It 1s 
not in time-series, but above it. Itcan introduce a new 
element or a difference in the time-series. Its actions are 
not determined by antecedents in time. It can direct the 
natural courses of the functions of its organs and lead them 
to the realisation of its own ‘ purpose — 

“amfani, (ac aaa, 
fagd@iaw, yana aa araa” | 
(a ama, 1.1.4). 
“måga aa aAa: 
yeaei—earnia va AÂ | | 
( a a’, 13.7). 

3. Here in this connection, we should like to invite our 
readers’ attention to an invaluable 
— —— opinion of Sankara which occurs fre- 

a13) (Purpose or End) f 3 
and gare (Means) quently in his Bhāşyas. We mean 
saya self and not- how Sankara has drawn out a dis- 
tinction between the respective charac- 
teristics of the Intelligent self (a4) and the non- 
intelligent elements of pature (waaa). ‘The readers 
would do well to bear these characteristic features carefully 
in their minds. Sankara has characterised the @aa 
or the Intelligent Self as «14 (swartia), that is to say—it 
exists for itself and it has the purpose or the reasou of its 
existence in itself. The aa is always described as ea: fag 
or faufag,—.e., it is self-existent and self-sufficient and 


' These states and activities cannot really conceal it. 
“ARAARA MTAA SRRA aa miai afaae „Agaat 
quda ” (a wre, 1.1). 


t. 
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does not depend for its existence on any other thing. In 
contrast with this characteristic mark of the @aa, he has 
called the #444 or the material elements as WW 
( Parartha),—i.e., existing and working for something else 
which is distinct from them in its nature; or in other 
words, which work and exist for the ‘ purpose * of something 
other than these elements. Sankara bas pointed out the 
fact that the qaaa has no purpose of tts own— 


“saan erqragay: 1" (a° w” 4.3.7). 
He has thus described the nature of ‘ purpose’ inherent 
in Brahman— ' 
ara aAa ara” * 
“a fe aala saaa” | 
As our uncontrolled human desires and purposes are 
dependent on, and determined by, their extraneous stimula- 
ting causes ; as these, when produced, master us ;—such 
are not the purposes of Brahman, which are saa; (ananya) 
from its nature, ¢.¢., not distinct or separable from the 
nature of Brahman. 
The desires of living beings do not appertain to self, 
and require motives like virtue, etc., in the accom- 
plishment of objects distinct from the self. But Brah- 


man’s wishes or purposes are prompted by no such motives, 
nor is Brahman influenced by them; because its purposes 
are not distinguishable from it.” 





i “oar sary aaa raza: yaaa, 4 Ag wera: 
“aN at: Bat | a ate? wreayaerfeqar: |...qar wraraaezar: 
fafaniaen:...aittafatemi:--araarercdaes, A aa ware: | We ae ? 
araia: | (a° wre, 2.6). 


* These purposes are Divine Ideas which are elsewhere called as 
aias subsumed under and organised by the highest araya | — Vide 
Chap. 1, pp. 60-61, of this book. 
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To recognise the character of a man—his will—we 
must find the expression of his will in action. Brahman 
is best apprehended by our mind through its self-manifes- 
tation,—through the manifestation and expression of its 
purposes in the created world. Apart from its self-mant- 
festation, Brahman for human thought tends to become a 
metaphysical abstraction. A Divine purpose is constantly 
working out and gradually developing from within and 
the world is progressively working out a purpose—a plan 
which is fulfilling itself in and through the order of 
nature. 


Now, manifested nature and its elements, being 
qa, are not self-sufficient and independent at all, but are 
constantly dependent on the self whose purpose they 
fulfil. They bave only an instrumental value ;—they 
are mere means through which the purpose of the self 
is constantly realised. If you deny this, ‘‘ what are really 
qin their nature would themselves become ið and 
would therefore be meaningless ’’— 


“rat: aeat: wewa: Sat: wasdeq ” 
( W m°, 18.50). 
“Pleasure and pain and the like would, in that case, 
work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain and 
the like ”— * 
“a q yaani wa wealaq | 
44 gay qq, gare a ga" | 
From these observations of Sankara, it irresistibly follows 
that the world and the differentiations visible in the world 
are to be regarded as a means or instruments for the 
realisation of the Divine purpose ; that a Divine purpose 
is realising itself gradually through the differences or stages 
of nature. 
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The important truth just noted can also be gathered 
from Sankara’s comment on the Vedanta-sutra (4.3.14). 
In this commentary, Sankara shows Brahman to be the 
supreme goal or end. When this goal is reached, all our 
desires are satisfied and no further desire arises beyond 
this— 

“a wa: mifaq aE Ssustiaa, 
qaqeaati-asrera:” | 
Here, in Brahman,—the end of buman aspirations finds its 
Jinai satisfaction. Thus the Vedantic @aa am, is to be 
always’ thought of as a Purpose or End. ! 

But Sankara observes in the same commentary that 

it is otherwise with the created elements of the world— 


“Aaga ai mumera — 
nnaman" ;— 

that is to say, the idea of the finat End, the idea of the 
final realisation—is not to be expected within the sphere 
of created nature and in its elements. For, this idea lies 
beyond them. As the process of the world is progressively 
moving * to the final goal which lies deyend it, no one of 
its elements can give us the inal satisfaction. This 
remark implies that nature is 94 (parar/ta)—a means— 
for the realisation of the final goal or end ; for, it gives rise 
to the idea of something which lies as its sorce and which 
also lies as its final goad towards which it is moving. © 





* Which is being gradually realised in the changing elements of 
the world and which is constantly directing them to their final goal, 


nis b aa th Liae LE D E GLE T Laci CERES ——— vasventy.....swdwe- 
afgaan ane Aufa, (4° a°, 1.1.11). 


° tiaa atti acaar-uiagessiaesate afe 
Janga wawa fa some, see gava wae omar fe ga’ ’ 


a 
hA = a = ca 
. ens g ai — J 
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4. The readers perhaps remember that in Chap. I, 
we have found that our idea of the 
The ae self is are conditioned is composed of (1) some 
(End or purpose) and 
— — kinds of being (arara) and (2) the 
(A means). conditions or limits (fatta—fawe ) 
under which they are known. All 
these definite individual beings are qualitatively distinet 
in our consciousness and are all relative realities. ‘hese 
relative realities can be conceived only in connection with 
an absolute Reality. Sankara has shown that “ those who 
wish to produce certain effects, such as curds, jars, etc., 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub- 
stances, such as milk, clay, ete. Each causal su bstance 
has a certain capacity for some particular effects only and 
not for other effects ;—this capacity is the certain Power 
of the cause’? We have seen that the effects are the 
means for the realisation of the 2nd or the purpose work- 
ing within, and each of the definite causes are but the 
proximate ends and these are all subservient to a single 
uilimate end.2 It shows an tmmanent unifying power 


realising purpose ;—it Is a power differentiating its parts 








— ee 





gåufa” (3° m°, 4.3.14); ie, The manifested or created elements 


invariably involve the idea of a Purpose or End ( fa ga’) beyond 
them, which has not been realised as yet. 


afian: uaaa wa aaraa 
gadania ae ewe | a fe oala: afea sardtaa, 4 eaitefer: 
@i...war Gata af qA a afew: ?...e ca aw: 
afectasa:, 4 a ware” — rafa (3e HT 2.1.15) | 

» “arfan maaa faated:...69% fe frerear: 
arae-fattar:— aa aera TARA aera warata, ” (eo re) | 
“mm amna aqa weiter aa” (ete wre, 7.4.1). 


hd L 


Í 


Da pS T? 
oh, aa A 
E A * Te 
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from within and making the parte to serve as means for 
the realisation of a purpose." 


We find therefore, that all the elements of Aumin orga- 
niam also exist and work together for the realisation of 
the purpose of the self which controle and directs them.? 
Sankara has observed— 


* The director is inferred by a logical necessity from the 
activity manifested by the ear and others combined, such as 
deliberation, volition, etc., inured for the benefit of some- 
thing distinct from them all (ear, etc.). As things com- 
bined and organised fora common purpose or end exists 
Jor the use of other thing not so combined, we argue there 
is a director of the ear, etc., and for whose use the whole 
lot exists and has been combined.” * Each of these fulfils 





i Sent fe må-mtu fafa aa aarne.. sara wafa "| 
“aa waste a dead 
mata aniei a wala" (Ae wr, 2.7) | 
[ Valusiua a wead =À central power makes the plurality of 
parts co-operate as factors of a higher unity. ] 
' “saga aaa wwe ds a-la Daaa.. eat 
quang ” (Fe ute, 1.1) | 


“ee fe rancor ‘qa’ wed amerma- aR ” 
(ue He, 4.8). 
We invite our render’s attention to the Bhásya on the Kenn- 


Upanishad, 1. Here Sankara calls the true self ne the ,Parpose 
or End which directs our impulses, organs, manas, etc., ètc., for the 
realisation of itself ‘cane: gema aa-siiz-Ualgead — nfa | 
In the ma of this Upanishad this self is described and proved as 
wufaar, e, a directive or purposive Power. 


* afg ui ‘qoute deanery Stantqerquva); ‘eee’ 
wayan oto fay wym kyana 4 eean grerdhrafz 
beuman wlaqavic | sa: iyanu g Se yar; 
12 





. 
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a function and in fulfilling it, each contributes to the 
realisation of the purpose—wġ—of the cause within. 
Sankara says— 
“arafa a dead yata Aaa a wala” - 
—(a° m’, 2.7). 


: i.e., Mutually dependent activities for the purpose of a 
* common object are not possible withont an independent 
tnteliigent power. 
The following observations of Sankara will help us in 
arriving at the same conclusion :— 
* We are not told by scripture that the final 
welfare of man (gastq) depends on the serip- 
tural passages about the creation and the like. , 
= All the passages setting forth creation and so 
on only sabserve the purpose of the realisation 
of Brahman. The passages about Brahman 
* modifying itself into the form of this world 
is merely to be applied as a means for the 
realisation of the absolute Brahman, but does 
not bring about an independent result.’ 1 


These remarks tell us that we are never to understand 
the universe of ndma-ripa as mere self-existing (aaa) 














ami taim Lega Seer wa’ gaa: ea — a = 
wea: SH, a TANG: faw: ” Gaꝰ m°, 55). 
* N.B.—Thia shows that the Vedantic Brahman and the individe 


—* self as well are not abstract intelligences, as many seem to hold, but 
| they are conscious organising unities or powers. 


“a qå aenfeny; nfagrafafaa: ; a fs aquitas: afra 
J eqa...zdafa a geriza —S— (ae, at, 

— —— ' — -ra ion ew 

t —— doir i i ean di ood v z 4 ENF. 


wara 
pafi 
EEO i 
“ae 
- 
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changes, but as movement to a definite goal—a progress ; 
not as becoming merely, but as being that is becoming. 
The changing elements (faite) are the means serving 
the purpose of the being of the cause—the Power— 
working from within. They are sustained by the cause, 
so that in their evolution and interaction they conspire to 
realise the Divine Purpose. 


The above discussion clearly brings home to our mind 
the fact that in as much as the self is held by Sankara to 
be a purposive Power (za), and all other objects and ele- 
ments besides the self are regarded as a means (qa) for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self, it follows that we must 
use the actions of our organs, passions, impulses in a way 
that our highest purpose may be realised through them.* 
The self is therefore the frue agent. 


(a) We have already come to learn ? that in the Com- 
mentaries of Sankara one fact cannot 

Every individual fail to stand out prominently. We mean 
(@eq) of ita own. the fact that a finite’ Sndividoal, be 
ibe ate age aa it a thing or a self, possesses a distinct 
and activities. ‘nature’ of its own. It is impossible 
for an attentive reader to escape this 

fact. This zature Sankara holds to be permanent or faa 
in the sense that it maintains its unity and preserves its 
identity in the successive changes of its manifested states 


and activities which it underlies. ‘This nature, Sankara is 


L Seat SHitSe A-R- AE, eqHsa asa: NETE — 
smia va fear: (Narꝰ, 13.7). 

[This idea has been further elaborated in Chap. IV of this book.) 

* Vide p. 67 of this book. 
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eareful to point out, is not at all dependent on anything 
beyond, or external to it; neither is it produsel, like its 
states or activities, by an external stimu us or the environ- 
ment with which it is put into relation.! It not ouly 
retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to live 
in each of its successive states evoked from it. But such 
is not the case with its states and activities. ‘These are 
transieat and impermanent; these are produced on the 
occasion of the action of the environment.” But they are 
not produced out of nothing (sq); there must be some- 
thing underlying them, out of which they are produced or 
manifested.* This underlying zatare is called by Sankara 
asaq (swartpa) or wH (Dharma) or ata (Swabhiva). 
Sometimes the word aata (Sámánya) is used to denote 
this nature. Throughout his system, the term I< or 
cause invariably refers to this nature. As it transcends its 
states, 1t is sometimes called zœ ( Kitastha). 

Here is how he describes this nature, and contrasts it 
with its states — 


“The Real in a thing is that which 
does not depend on any other thing and 


‘ “ats aisha TR wares, AARTI MAANA, 
fae fay a = arcade aq ay fan faq ar aà (a°ar®, 1.4.10) | 
“ate sa: swam saiia, sara a; Ra’ “aiamaa 
faa: naaa (4.4.22)— afa | 

> “qq warfaq siiaa4...wiemyga’ afaſa. saeisieoria-wew: ; 
aa e saara Aa i gq serra... aaam) (3° 
wi, 44.6) 1 “ale aa a ‘aural’ fafea:, a a afaacda waifaeta | 
(2.1.15) | — 


* “saat ma fara, a) any oa ulaqa¥ fa, ma frar | F 
maam sey sr Se fnaf a” i ASB) 





a. © ne 
è i, a 
— 4 oe Eaa A ly br hee. aa. J 





(2.1) on the relation 


(ana-a). 


the term qq (sat) for the " nature 
changing states. “afeyar gfs 7 afad, aq—‘aq’ | 
afafa, aaq—‘sraqy’—arerfe (M ar°, 2. 16) 

“a g ga qat Raa naa ar Se ara refa” (Fa? ar? an, 
“ranifant eaeaaa va fagi... afa a marat whracfa 
O Rama’ (m m m’, 4.9) 1 > 


— 
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which is permanent. It does not change 
its character under any circumstances 
but maintains it. What appears or 
is produced by an external operative 
cause and is thus dependent on it is 
not the nature of the thing ”’ 





“gaa fe awalatmai—iaaisag |) falar a 
am —Wvasq |) afte RTS agqeae | 
aat favg:—aixais: ; fataa—fafrar | 
any aa amie aad, aq ae aa | qgan, 
a aaa, ware waaigq i aay ‘amilagay’ 


ewes qan a faig: — 
(afa° wie, 2.8). 


“qaerag-avet Ca: yafaa], 


™ E 


qaaa afwaicar a sega” | 


(zrem, 2.1.9) | 





er SS 
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Sankara’s elaborate discussions in his Vedanta-bhadsya 
between the cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these important truths. 
or the zature of the individual things or beings maintains 
its identity and continues to live in their successive effects 
brought about by the action of the external stimulus 
These effects or states or activities do*not 
touch or affect the nature of the cause— 


The Keg 


i In the Gita-bhasya, Sankara omploys similar arguments, and uses 
or eau, “nd aq (seat) for the 


gigaa 
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(4) The changing states or activities cannot, Sankara 
takes rticular care to observe, con- 
The underlying . CASET s — * 

‘nature’ cannot be stitute the ‘ nature’ of things. For, 

re eee This these are always changing and tran- 

nature is the troe sient, but the underlying nature is 
agent. aa 

not liable to change." Among other 

arguments used by Sankara to prove this nature, the fol- 


lowing may be specially noted here. Sankara points out— 


Every individual object, every individual 

self, exists for itself, as well as for others 

(as and aia-s6q ). In other words, each 
individnal has a substantive and adjectival 
existence. The one, Sankara observes, 
cannot be reduced into the other. But 

an individual, in order to exist for others, 

must first of all exist for itself. If an 
individual does not exist for itself—has 

no nature of its own—how can it come 

into relation with others and how can 

others evoke from it its states and acti- 
vities? You cannot say that finite i 
individuals exist only by reference to 
something beyond them. Things cannot ji 








Ferre eet” (9°, A315) $ 
— “a a afai oa are gaat fa aa T a a 


PEE- 


i — a r — uaa" | ee: J 
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be merely adjectival to one another. The 
same identical Devadatta (#ae") comes to 
be designated differently in relation to 
different objects with which he comes 
into connection, but Devadatta does not, 
says Sankara, lose his own nature, does 
not abandon bis identity, when he is thus 
designated differently.— 


“vagi eqeq-aigraqiag RR- 
emaga vts aq Qaaw:, 
Sad saly- sie, YR- 

zaz gygan wafa" etc. etc. 


aa” wre, 2.2.17). 





Making his position thus secure, Sankara now goes on 
to argue that the nature of the individual cannot be re- 
solved into its states and activities, in as much as 
the nature maintains its identity and continuity in its 
ehanging and successive states and activities. He observes 


that— 
“a fe faaqeiaqiao agar 
aafaa wala wah area” 
a” wre, 2.1. 18). 
* “An individual, simply because a new difference * 
* 


has emerged—certain particular states and 
activities have been produced in it,—does not 
lose its own character and becomes something 
else.’’— 


Elsewhere, he teaches that— be 
“You will never meet with any particular suc- 
cessive states which are not interwoven in and 
— > 
— 


4 











Ay Or, 
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the first kind is an action evoked in the mind 
through the affection of the organ of eye. 
This activity is transitory in its character ; it 
appears, it disappears. It is a change produced, 
when the eye is stimulated into activity by an 
external object with which it has come into 
contact; and it vanishes when the contact 
ceases to operate. But underlying this activity 
here, there is an eternal and permanent vision 
of the self, and this vision or activity consti- 
tutes its real nature,—as heat and light consti- 
tute the nature of the fire. This vision of the 
self cannot be said to be produced, neither 
can it be said to be liable to disappear. The 
former vision of the eye, as soon as it is pro- 
duced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent 
activity of the self which is constantly present 
and operative behind it. Thus the two kinds 
of vision or activity appear dlended together, 
and the ignorant unable to discriminate the 
one from the other, are liable to misrepresent 
the activity of the self as actually produced and 
as actually disappearing, with the appearance 
and disappearance of the changing activity of the 
eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is 
eternal and unchanging, it is held to be seeing 


: Cf. also: “fea ee: eager: gen adan fae evar 
ara a asa: Pa ar, 3.4.2, 


l “safe sear pleat gibi gear fa et fa oma y 
magama mga — a. wie, 4.3,23, 
Gi * 


a 
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when the vision of the eye is excited, and to be 
not seeing when the vision vanishes. This is 
also the case with the functions of the other 
organs of sense.” 


(Brih. Bhasya, 8.4.2 and Att. Bhasya, 4.1.) 


Now, what do these remarks show? They unmistak- 
ably bring to light the important fact that in the percep- 
tion of the external objects what really perceives is the 
true self and that itis this self which exhibits its real 
agentship ( wa ) in its activities of comparison, dis- 
crimination and assimilation. Sankara holds that there 
can be no perception of a definite object unless there is an 
active comparison of similars and dissimilars— 


“freq samara "se aq’ tf fate wa’ — 
(Afa ane, 2.6.) 


In the Brihad&ranyaka and in the Vedanta Bhiasyas 
also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of the 
underlying self in the act of perception :— 

“I happen to receive two distinct kinds of 

sense-impressions when somebody touches 
me by his leg and next by his hand. There 
is as yet no discrimination, until the self 
energetically sets ‘to work to compare 
one kind of sensation with the other, and 
differeutiate one from dissimilar other sensa- 
tions, ‘These activities of comparison, reflec- 
tion, discrimination and assimilation are all 
operations of our intellect ( afẹ ) which isa 
mere tretrument in the bands of the self ; forall 
these activities are indeed my present changes ; 
but these activities discover or revead the active 
self as the subject from whom they issue. An 





s 
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activity which distinguishes, an activity which 
earries the work of comparison and raises the 
sense-presentations to the level of discrimtna- 
five consciousness cannot be a mere item of 
passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is discovered as the energetic source from 
which the actions issue— 

“asma @ gal fara-nfeaote: 2” 1.5.3. (a° ar?) 
Then again, so long as the self does not direct 
its attention to the changes received, they can 
never become the odjects of our knowledge. It 
is for this that Sankara remarks— 

“Saaana saya, WIA, etc. ete,” (3° w°, 2.3.32.) 
All these revea/ the presence and operation of 
an active self underlying these feelings and 
activities, which maintains its identity in its 
constant movement ' among similar and dis- 
similar elements, and to which both the past 
and the present belong. We find Sankara 
remarking — 

“a fe wace wa: ata, nasaia 

ay’) “AAT aeiia ee- 

— fa manang ege... 

azual © at ig: aelgq tHe 

waag, awaasa fata 

faama va eq” (īa. wa, 2.2.25). 


' Cf. nso: ē “agaa va aimam aa af Sq? a, 
maa aa wfrearrgzay : aadis fangar (Faaa) ge aaga- 
qiwa aag see aaa fa: (8° ai°, 4.3.6, etc.) 

Cf. “ same A aisa, armaa feta | 
ea at afa Wate ssia (arafa, 21)” 





. 
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The identity of the self which persists 
through its changing states is implied 
in any exercise of memory. “To know a 
flower by scent, we must remember a prior 
experience of it and discriminate it from other 
appeals to the same sense.” 


“seadis seqwiatia =,— 
veita vafacaefa aa 
safa- ere >? ”’ 


These observations of Sankara prove that to him, the 
real character of the Pure Ego is not merely “a being,” 
or “a knowledge”—but an ‘active power” and a 
source of activities. And this source cannot be phevo- 
menalised ; for, in its absence there would be no percep- 
tion at all. 

In connection with this subject, we crave our reader’s 
indulgence for the liberty of quoting a few other passages 
bearing on this important point, 


6. Inthe Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahman’s nature is 
described as neither saż, nor asaft— 
apparently possessing no definite 
characteristics. Now, the question 
arises—Is dtmd to be regarded, then, as a mere 
non-entity, a non-existent something ? For, if there is no 
positive mark to characterise its nature, it is as good as 
non-existent—asat. Now, we invite our reader's attention 
to the reply which Sankara suggests to this very pertinent 
question,— 


(b) It is revealed in 
ideational activities, 


“ No, you cannot say that Atma is non-existent 
or asat (waa). For, there are indicative marks 
by the help of which we are enabled to infer— 

- we are assured of—its nature. What are 
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these indications? ‘To prevent the supposition 
that the Atma (wmm) must be a mere void or 
non-entity (yar) the Gita proceeds to teach that 
the Atma exists as—(1) the inner self (weratan) 
and as—(2) the source of all activities of the 
senses and the like.” 

Sankara points out— 

“ Krisna proves, by way of inference, the 
existence of Atma as the inner self thus :— 
There must be self-conscious principle (power) 
behind the insentient elements in activity, such 
as the physical body and the senses; for, we 
invariably find self-conscious principle under- 
lying all insentient objects in activity, such as 
carriage in motion. Hands, feet and the like 
constituting the limbs of all bodies in all places, 
derive their activity from the energy inherent in 
the knowable (s1m) and, as such, they are the 
marks of its existence and operation.” ' 


Sankara also says—that “Atma (wam) reveals its 
nature through the wpad/is (emf) of external and 
internal senses, through the functions of all the senses, 
viz., determination, thoughts, desires, hearing, speech, 
ete., etc., .¢., the knowable (1M) functions as it were 
through the functions of the senses. But does it actually 
function? The Sruti implies the knowable has the power 
to accommodate itself to the varying functions of all the 
S@Nnses...... not that it actually possesses swift motion and 





* That which is the source of these activities must—itself bo an 
active power. Sankara calls it yiti | “garmi iada qwiaarcaraa 
Srararat water! “aAa @ seat fewa afa fag 
Warsia faa” (8° a? HI") | 
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such other activities.” This is shown also by Sankara 
elsewhere by his remarks— 


“awara v4 ata. 4 q agaaa” | 


It does not imply that the self is to be regarded as merely 
‘a being.’ It does not mean that the self is not a power. 
It simply implies that this power cannot be phenomena- 
lised or reduced toits manifested activities. This expression 
has been chosen to guard against the supposition that the 
self is subject or liable to transient changes or faass, 
and to show that it is a afan power.' This power is 
constantly present and operative behind the activities, as 
their free active source or seat—of which these are but 
partial manifestations, and these manifestations can never 
exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 
activities are the indicative marks of their underlying 
power. In the Chandogya-bhasya, the nature of the self 
is actually called “am” or the source of power (8.12.4). 
And it is characterised as— 


“SCI wanga, afeeraa:”’ 


(Me m’, 13.22) 


t.e. the source cannot be resolved into the activities of 
the senses and the like, but is present and operative in and 
through them, and is above them. This important truth 
is expressed in the Vedanta-bhasya by the expression— 


“a amua aratma” (4° 2.1.9). 
os ae SE Ee eee ere 
* “fatrrarfefaigaters saat aa-afe-waedt fafa?’ 
(a° ar? w’, 1.2). 
Of ARR a RARA a ad Seas, wera 
Sgram” (ama, 12) 1 Vide @° m°, 2.2.2, 
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that is to say, the underlying power (cause) cannot be 
reduced to, and identified with, its manifested, actual 
activities (effects), because this source is inexhaustible and, 
as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a rigid 
form and be regarded as final. 

It is the influence of 4vidyz alone which, as Sankara 
tells us, is responsible for this erroneous identification. 
If the cause cannot be resolved into, or identified with, 
its effects; if the true nature of the individual self main- 
tains its identity through its successive changes; if it is by 
avidya@ that we confound the underlying unity with its 
multiple states and activities ;—it follows, as the night 
follows the day, that all activities which we find in the 
phenomena must be traced to their underlying self or the 
anity—as their source. Had Sankara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the Causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connection with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity—it does not become something else entirely differ- 
ent from its own nature— 


“a fe fagaina qaaa wala 
8 Usa yaana ; 
(far° wre) j—2.1.18. 


It still maintains its unity, preserves its identical 
nature in and through these successively changing phases 
or differences. We must therefore look for the source of | 
all phenomenal activities, according to Sankara, to the 
nature of the individual thing or the self which underlies 
these activities, and continues to operate through them 


unaffected by them, 
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7. «As in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi- 
ence, the operations of an active 
phe) a EP * underlying self cannot be abolished 
activities. a ae negated. We, bere, briefly describe 
Sankara’s method in the selection 
of the ends in our moral sphere. 
In the Katha-bhisya, Sankara explains this method 
thus — 
In his system, Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent. If it be of purely transcendental 
nature, all possibility of comprehending Him 
would be shut out for man. He would be a 
remote and abstract being. But, fortunately, 
He is also immanent in nature and in man, and 
through this revelation, man can comprehend 
His ‘ nature’ to a certain extent. Man seeks 
the realisation of the End inherent in his own 
nature. But if he seeks this end merely in 
the external mundane order, he will not find 
it there— 
‘anfe aeda: vata yaa: re & 
aaaf A angfafa ; 44 aa mafaa 
ai (àz? ar’, 1.1.4) | 
For, outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded 
as complete and self-sufficient. The rational and ethical 
human being seems to be the goal of outward nature. 


Sankara teaches— 
“fqqqed...... ARTERA 
demmi w ara’ — Cae” ar”, 2.4.11). 
Nature has supplied man with his senses and the 
nervous system, by which he is put into relation with 


14 
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the world.’ The more his organs and his mind are 
developed, be is able more and more to realise the grand- 
eur of the universe. He must therefore seek his end 
within his own nature. The infinite Divine māaż—the 
Ideal of truth and beauty, etc., is revealed in man, and 
man is endowed with the capacity to realise it. But if 
man seeks the mañ as it is found actually present in 
the human beings, and regards this as the final end, he 
will be disappointed. For, the in-dwelling sma afm-dred 
is transcendental and it cannot be identified with the 
actual masā as is working in the human beings. He 
must therefore seekithe sam-nufwdtea in the future 
possibilities of man. It is progressively revealing in man 
and will reach perfection in future. 


“ Two Ends,” Sankara writes—“ one mundane 
and the other transcendental—come to man 
indiscriminately for his choice, All men are 
propelled by these two goods according as one 
wishes for mundane prosperity, or the supreme 
happiness. These two are opposed and conflict- 
ing in their nature to each other, They are 
therefore not possible to be pursued by the 
same individual at the same moment. One 
who [pursues the mundane good ‘and regards 
this as the true end of his life, misses the true 
end of man. These two are not easily dis- 
tinguishable by persons of poor intelligence 


l “seat acana syara.. aana tear acoaa 


eyaraq” (8° w°, 2.5.4). “piwo: ae: Waa: ue; aq 
frrai@qee:” (218, ete.) “gaqt a fattafasrae sera: (8°, 1.4.22), 
i. The individuale have their determinate character and meaning 
elicited through this interaction within a common connecting ground 
(ara). y Aa 


= 


° 
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and of irresolute mind. The truly wise man 
examines both the pleasant and the good—the 
mundane and the supra-mundane ends—as a 
flamingo separates milk and water ; and having 
considered in his mind the relative weight of 
the two courses, divides them both and selects 
only the supreme end as preferable to the mun- 
dane ends. But the man of poor intelligence 
incapable of such discrimination, pursues the 
lower good, such as—eattle, sons, position, 
wealth, ete., for the purpose of gratifying his 


pleasures of sense.” 
(Katha. bb&s. 2.2.) 


Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
the lower good, the comparison of the relative worth of the 
two courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the 
other and the pursuing of the same until the supreme end is 
perfectly realised—all these activities distinctly reveaZ the 
presence and operation of an energetic self, not as a “mere 
being,” or a “ mere knowledge ’’—but as an active power. 

In spite of such clear expression of his views, is it not 
doing a great injustice to Sankara’s system to hold that 
Sankara’s pure Ego is not a persistent activity ? We shall 
further speak on this supreme end later on. | 


8. Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 
| Sankara as a kind of lower organism. 
(d) It fa revealed in x $ i 
the construction of This school admits the existence and 
plant organism and : p a 
— u OPARIA. evolution of four kinds of organism, 
viz—"“ Aza, wes, SRA and sqa m,” 
Now, within even the organism of the plants, says 
6 — — 
t ¢.e. Those born in perspiration, eto., that which is born from the 
egg, that which is born from seed or which shoots ont ; and that which 
is born from the womb. 
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Sankara, is the constant operation of an active self 
sta and its Power is to be inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap (<a) within the body (1.¢., its plasti- 
city) of the plants and from the gradual growth and deve- 
lopment of the plant through its successive stages, till the 
full development of the tree is reached.! 

Sankara in his commentary on the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad and in other places has distinctly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant development as separate and self-sufficient (Wa) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
stage of sprout (setae) is seen to arise after 
the destruction or disappearance of its antecedent stage, 
viz., the stage of seed (mawn); but that does not, 
Sankara tells us, prove that non-existence or Waa is the 
cause of the sprout (wet). The future possibility of 
the tree which is the final end * is present in its seed-stage 
and other subsequent stages and this it is which is the 
real cause which has successively operated in bringing the 
plant to its final stage or full development. In the 
Bribadaranyaka bhasya (1. 2. 1), he explains his theory 
of causality with the help of the illustration of af 
(a lump of earth) and its successive development into 


1 “Hae q ahaa alas Ferg cacti ad law rea aga 
qantu anna fay wala j... zaa waan- aaa 
staa... Baana waracr:” (er wa’, 6.10.2). “qa waaa 


feunnqaiaa’ —ta s, agy | 

* That it is present asa future end has been expressed by Sankara 
in the phrase—saraarfa wag y- (a, 1.2.1). wa is the ond, towards 
which the «af (ie. the causal substance, afeat, in the present 
illustration) strives. For, the potter for the purpose of constructing 
qz, gave the afer its successive shapes. [We shall further 
elaborate the idea in the next chaptor.] 





— 
— 
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az (Jar). This is to be regarded as a typical illustra- 
tion which holds good in all cases of causal development, 
in the light of the rules given in the Brahma-Sitras, 
TI. 1.14-20. 


“Aa afazi az} faa” |... 

“gza wea tl, a uzasa 

muga atata” — 

(ae? wi, 1.2.1.) 

In this way, the end is present in the cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which gradually carries the 
real nature of the cause through its successive stages, 
until it is fully realised in the last stage. He says— 

“qafa sflear yaf cer” i— 

(Jérd.) 

To realise this end or purpose, the movement of the 
causal substance had begun in the past and this continues 
in the pfesent, until it reaches its final realisation in 
future. 

If we keep this teaching before our view, we shall 
be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact as 
to why in Sankara’s system, the effect or the end is 
stated to be Wa (z.e. no other than) from its cause. 
To understand the true nature of the cause, we must see it 
realised successively through all its stages of manifestation 
up till the final stage, and no one of its stages can, 
therefore, be separated from it and regarded as something 
-wa (other than that ‘ nature’). 


9. In the human organism also, in the similar manner, 
it is the self as ən active power which, for the realisation 
çe) T ds revealed OE 18 pëTposé inherent in it (aoia 
— —— of fafawnqaa), has built up the body. It 

— has brought into being certain ele- 
ments within it and combined and organised them in 





el 
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such a way that one and all co-operate to realise a 
common purpose— 


“Afza: dec: ary-aca: 

Aaa arn: cara! aa ahaaa 

yaj, mata Gaaaded mafa i” 
(afa® wa, 2.7.) 


In the Katha-bhāsya, similar observations are found — 


Haaa’? wdgaa gta Rafa 
qng deart (i.e, qcatat ) 
yaari 4 Ze | 
qa agaa “ae” grote: 
aa ami paq aaa, 
aa: a4, a adis 1” * 
(ua, 5. 5),—— 


that is to say,—the self which is 41m (self-existing and 
self-working und having the ‘reason’ or ‘ purpose’ of its 
being in itself) and which is wa (¢#.¢., which transcends) 
from these elements,—has combined them witha view to 
realise its own purpose through them, and thus the organism 
has been built up.! 

The elemente and the senses (and their activities) are 
called qa, because these are the means or mere 





1 The terms qyq (Swartha) and qqr (Parfirtha) have been 
explained before, in the beginning of this chapter. Sankara has laid 
down this as a general rule that wherever there is a combination and 
combined activity, there must be an underlying power which bas 
combined the elements for the realisation of its purpose. “enya 


waga gee Rafy sage dyaman a ge’ (3° are) | 
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instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised.— 


qaga aiamaa aa taamaan 1” 
(R me, 13.22.) 
qaw is the fafau here; that is to say, the realisation 
of its final end is the fafaw or the impelling occasion, and 
the building up of the body and its successive develop- 
ments are Samtrnamaða, i.e., are brought about by the agent- 
shep of the self. 
Can a clearer exposition of the theory go further? That 
the self is an active power is thus everywhere shown by 
Sankara. 


10. Inthe Vedanta-Sutra and in the Upanishads, Brahman 
is described as nma nw: (i.e., it is the 
Brahman—a seat of Prana of the praina). That is to say,— 
power revealed as 
prime-mover of Prana Brahman is the underlying power of 
Adr — it is realised Prana (mu), it is the controlling and 
directing power which underlies the 
Prana-Sakti (munfm) This Prana-Sakti ( sramfm ), in 
Sankara’s system, has been held to be the first manifestation 
of Brahman’s nature. Held by the underlying power and 
sustained by it, this Prana has differentiated ! itself into 
the form of the objects of the world and this differentiation 
is always going on. Brahman, in Sankara’s system, 
is not a characterless being ; it has a distinct nature, 
a character, a eq (swartipa), mwa (swabhiva) of its 
own, and this nature underlies the differentiations of 


* This differentiation is in three forms of activities— fyfa, 


sifeaitfaa and qpenfiera; All these are the interacted relations and 
are grounded in the various activities of definite individuals which 
have been brought into closest interaction by the everpresent Prana, 





ph 
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the Prān-Sakti (xrezfm), untouched and wzaffected by 
them— 

“amama, “Aaa gay: 

“ maaunaifaread ~~ ana aatfaitg ⸗ 
all these refer to the same truth. 


As Brahman is both a transcendental and immanent 
principle, it is revealed in the world as the differentiations 
of Prana. but still it is not resolved into or identified with 
them, but maintains its own unity or its own nature in 
them. This has been beautifully expressed in a passage 
in the Ishai-bbasya, 

‘Held and sustained by the underlying 
Brahman—a aa power—the Prana has 
differentiated itself—externally as the acti- 
vities of heat, light as exhibited by the 
objects—the sun, the fire, ete.,and internally 
as the physical y mental activities of the 
sentient beings.’ 

——— the underlying principle of Prana is called 
Antaryam! (vañ), ie., the sustaining power which con- 
trols and directs the Prana-Sakti and its differentiation. 

In the Vedanta bhasya, one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Atma is stated as mu@er, t. e., the control 
and direction of the Prana, or which sets Prana to work.* 





1 “aiamaa aaaea (uqala aq), mafe... 
aama må- a aq qatsa...mfeat Aeaf, 
qaf- maamaa fauafa · aan fe 
ara-a<cafafaa, farsearneag sajaga seq wafa” 4. 
“seca fafasi adia Wasa” (M n°, 10,8) | | 

a “fee fafa ae aara santanna- anA- NA- 
Sem? freemen eraifes'sy raf” (8mP, 5.3) fani 
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11. One Vrittikara reduced Brahman or the unity into the 
differentiations of nāma-rūpa (armaq). 
Pie nm, rotated. In this view, Brahman was the whole 
mere phase of Pan- and the differentiations of the nima- 
theistic whole. ripa including the finite individual 
selves were looked upon as parts of that 
whole—as modes of its self-expression—as mere reproduc- 
tions of the whole. Reducing the unity into the plurality, 
the Vrittikara yet held, quite inconsistently no doubt, 
doth of them to be real.{ This wasa kind of pantheism 
current in the time of Sankara. 

Sankara has, in several parts of his commentaries, 
taken particular care to refute this opinion of the Vrittikara, 
He argues that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
unity does not and cannot become reduced into them. 
The unity does not, as the- plurality arises—as the 
differentiations of nāma-rūpa arise,—become something 
else, losing its own nature in them— 


a fe fanzina u 


— — — — er — — — — 


..., Cae Sete ma ,,., fava fasa:... aan fasaa sfaa- 
wate, wafeaf fe afar, agranit aAa ana; Gaara 
nmam Aacam ” (soa. 3.8.9.) 1 “ aame maa area- 
amia ” (8° m°, 9.1.2). 

l “aq YAMAK ANAA BAZIRA Tad, RAAPA AAE ; 
ya: vaa maag — Raf aaaa 2?” (3° wi”, 2.1.14). 

“sa Aag aaa aaa Ga va wae anag ; aa at: 
Mzaa vas, aad watrat ga we: (fe. ara)’ — 
3° a’, 4.3.30. 

Also Vide g° w°, 5.1.1., and 4° m°, 1.1.3. 
15 


- 
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It retains its unity, its own character, its separate 
substantial life, behind these differences. In criticising 
Vrittikira’s opinion, Sankara shows that when the 
unity is thought to be entirely reduced to multiplicity, 
the former cannot retain its distinct character—the 
separate life of its own. For, it is now to be found present 
in the form of many; it has now become composed of 
parts—saaieqs.' The unity, of which the Vrittikara 
still speaks, is an abstract nothing—a mere empty logical 
abstraction. For, it has no existence except in the 
multiplicity, because it has no nature by which it is 
recognisable apart from the many. It is a contentless 
abstract idea in general. Hence, argues Sankara, it ĉan- 
not be held to be real. It isa mere unity of collection, 
an aggregate of parts. And the parts—the differences— 
of which the whole is a mechanical aggregate are 
disconnected parts with no organising principle to connect 
them. The parts—the differences—the multiplicity can- 
not also, in this view, be held to be real. For, mere 
differences with no real organising unity behind them 
would be an unreality. There are mere differences, 
haphazard changes—with no purpose, no plan, no end to 
govern them. And Sankara asks—how can such parts— 
differences—stand with nothing to connect them ?— 


“a fe ‘aama mia 
AAT WHI 5 
a fe car autaaisty 
‘faareqar’ wafa” | 
taran aadA aena 
waq wate” i 


2 (yey ARTA TI —araraadiaee, saa maa: fafaa ster 


saree wafa jo Agfa e eT... Ca a, 1.3.1), 





a 
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The finite selves, too, being mere phases of an indeter- 
minate whole would have no character, no real life, of their 
own. They would be liable to be driven, like a ship 
without a rudder on the bosom of a stormy sea, by the 
gust of each impulse and passion which find them. Mere 
parts, mere differences, unrelated to, and separated from, 
any organising unity behind them are, in the opinion of 
Sankara, unreal.— 


“aaraa aaa, aisa 
sga | 

“a agea 
qfrani ma eng- 
gur” | 

In this way Sankara, in his criticism of Vrittikāra’s 
theory, has shown that neither unity nor multiplicity can 
be held to be real. Both of them must be declared false 
(waa). 

Sankara again asks, if one is reduced to many, how 
can doth be held to be real? One and the same self can- 
not, he says, be regarded as—possessed of qualities (many) 
and also devoid of all qualities (one). There would thus 
arise mutual contradiction (faama aaarfaa)* Yet such 
absurd supposition would be the irresistible consequence of 
the theory of Vrittikāra who regarded doth to the real, 
But this absurdity does not at all touch the position of 
Sankara. In the earlier part of thie Chapter we have 
shown that the Infinite is present tx the finite individual 
and that is the true self. It is present as an end—a possibi- 
lity—which is the guiding energy of his life. It is this 

' “fafueafararaas, faitquiatws—sta faafafa (om, 13.12). 
“fra esleaaifge—oneiaina: saniqradiae aware” (2a? 3.501). 
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self which in relation with other individuals and the 
environment * becomes manifested as the qualities and 
states of the finite self. When these states and qualities 
are erroneously separated from the underlying self and 
treated as a self-existing and independent reality, these 
become unreal. But under no circumstances can these 
differences (many) or changes remain separated from the 
self, because they are to be taken as manifestations of the 
self through which it is gradually realising itself.° 





i Environment—i.ec., the differentiations of Prana in the form of 
N&éma-ripas of the world under the control of Brahman behind it 
(see section 10, pp. 111-112), 

* This is the celebrated ‘Sat-kiryya-vaida’ (aymat ) of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. The effects or changes produced reveal the 
nature of the cause. Inthe Mé@ndukya-Bhisya Sankara has told us 
that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is 
manifested. The nature of the underlying reslity is to be read in the 
manifestations. If, therefore, what ia revealed is taken to be unreal 
—non-existent—then it can come into no relation with the underlying 
Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms of relation 
(warnai amam) which must be both real (#4 @Zaayr <aarat), 
Otherwise, the causal Reality would,as wqraefafe explains the idea, 
itself prove to be unreal, and thus Brahman would be an unreality. 
‘aaa fe fara wurm- marii aferida azaan 4 aa 
are saai a —saea mR are |” 


For this Sankara has said— ‘gaits gat: gA: #7 azaat caiat” 
(@° m°, 2.1.18). Hence the future effect (end) evists in the nature 
of the cause 

N. B.—The changes cannot be separated from the cause and treated 
as something self-existing. For this important fact, compare— 


“cay wi aR fRA, aver aad seagoing 
asteqenra animi ” (a° m°, 2.6). 

‘aafaa eat: maam aga: sirana 
° a’, 2.6). l 
"qa @ gmawa: wate, a àa sufawail ee: an azda aa 
(3° m°, 1.6.1). 
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The connection of the finite individuals with one 
another shows that they all depend on a common ground 
—an ever-present connecting principle (graxfex) bringing 
all into closest interaction.' Relations imply the interac- 
tion of the individuals and, we have seen,? these indivi- 
duals are something for themselves (@6q), ere they can be 
something fo one another (aefaa-eq). The individuals 
have their determinate character * elicited through interac- 
tion with other individuals and the whole within which 
they exist. Brahman is immanent in all individual 
centres, yet does not reduce these centres to mere phases 
of its own, as it is Transcendental also and therefore 
distinguished from the elements it connects. 


In the theory of Sankara, therefore, unity is not to be 
reduced to multiplicity, but unity confains multiplicity 
which cannot be separated from it. Multiplicity is not 
self-existing and independent (4%), but is its revelations 
and hence multiplicity is incorporated (safa_ or wra) 
as its erpressions in the unity. 


There are other arguments advanced by Sankara 
against Vrittika@ra’s theory of pantheism, but we have 
held them in reserve for future treatment. Here, we 
would place before our readers only one or two other 
arguments which have a direct bearing on the finite 
individuals. Sankara has clearly shown that the indivi- 
dual selves cannot be mere parts (=a4q4@) of an all-inclusive 





(‘ag 1% geatqneitgacand aq waaay, TR- 
amaras e qan R er oe gania” 
(a°, 2.5.2); “ agai ateccamaa sqaq aad, aaa acada 
aqyay ayga ” (2.5.4). Vide p. 111 for muafaka i 


* Vide p. 84, sec. 3, of this book. 
* Vide p. 91, sec. 5, of this book. 
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whole; for, in that case, the whole, t.e., Brahman would 
lose its own ‘ nature’ or 467 and will have to come down 
here to become a mundane jiva (ata); and Brahman 
would be affected by the pleasure, pain and other experi- 
ences of the parts. The finite individuals also will have 
to lose their own ‘nature’ or eq and disappear in the 
pantheistic whole.' 

12. Before we conclude this part of the subject, we should 
like to place on record here in this connection two other 
arguments found in the Vedanta-bhasya from which it 
would appear that the idea of absorption of the individuals 
(atas) in the Infinite whole and treating them as mere 
phages of that whole—was far from the mind of Sankara. 

We shall first invite our reader’s attention to the 
passage where Sankara is considering 
the relation between the Infinite (am) 
and the finite individuals (stas). 
The relation is thus expressed— 

“afafa va g qarda: Aaa, Waa, 
‘say me A ni ss FATA 
amaaa a: ”” (@ar° wra®, 1.1.17). 


Relation of safya to 
AE. 





+ Sg YAZARA GJA, Gam: vaala 
AmA,- agaaga sa genn, aAa waaay 
famme gare an saaana aa aA va gaa <q: 
gar a a.. amaa A re aa aa aer sec” 
(@° m°, 2.1.20). 

“amu vey qe (Ataa) aran -amanar:” (3° m’, 4.3.14). 

Also c. “qaq qatana zan a faam, arfa waga... 
aq 44 yea ga aee Ra aa Ata, qita- 
vermag a faat aig waqa;” (are, Wre aro 3.7). 
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Sankara argues that the individual self (ta) cannot 
be separated from the Infinite which is present in him, and 
treated as a self-contained, independent entity (44). The 
individual Jivas are always to be regarded as wa (really 
not other than) from the Infinite from which they have de- 
rived their knowledge, action, everything. Neither can they 
be taken as mere phases of the Infinite, because the Infinite 
is wa from them; ¢. e., because the Infinite has a being of 
its own and is thus distinguished (wa) from the indivi- 
duals, As Brahman is transcendent, there is no necessity 
for suppressing the individualities of any one of these. 


(a) We shall now come to another passage where the 
individual Jivas are described as the 


Prativimba th : x 
—— — reflections” (‘srata) of the true self 


behind them.— 


“STATS Ua Gq tla: wear: MAGARA | 
a 4 Ua area, A FATTE” (tai°, ai, 2.3.50). 


We all know that the reflected image of the sun is -but 
an imperfect and partial manifestation of the sun in the 
sky, of which— 
“it is a reflection. And the image shows 
that there is something behind it—the 
original sun in the sky—whose reflection 
it is. In this way, the actual individual 
Jiva is but a partial and imperfect * 
revelation of the Infinite true self 





‘Of. “a Sag serneitgifagikfeas aniied a ‘ae’ RE aetr— 
afuaanqtaiftfena se agied Gas, vale qe ‘cera Gar” |— 
Pa qaam, 21. Of. also—“aq-sqiewatty ate; n a- 
naa cira am” (4.5), 
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which is behind him. This Infinite 
cannot be reduced to the individual 
self, as the sun in the sky cannot be 
reduced to the reflected image. For 
this reasun, Sankara says— 


“ag va aren, af amat” eo, 2.3.50. 
i.e., neither can the individual Jivas be identified 
with Brahman, nor can they be regarded as something 
other than Brahman. 


(4) In another passage in the Vedanta-bhasya, Sankara 
has explained this relation with the 

Illustrati f — — 
— lans) i- help of an illustration of a J uggler 
hie tricks, and the tricks exhibited by him. 


Sankara writes— 


‘“ A Juggler was exhibiting his tricks before a number 
of spectators. People saw that a man holding in his 
hand a shield and sword climbed up to the sky and they 
all took this man to be the real Juggler. But the 
fact was that the man whom the people saw playing in 
the sky was the production of the at brought into being 
by the real Juggler who stood on the ground invisible to 
the spectators. Inthe same way, the true self of the 
finite individual is Brahman which underlies hidden 
behind the actual Jiva.' 





1 “afafa ca q qaia aca wail’ ger War ar 


qa: are amaaa ‘sea: | agar araifea: salary 
qau wamafi, a wa and qaia fag: wa: 
(ge wre, 1.1.17). 

This also occurs in aag mq-a% i—“‘agara aafaa: Aare icasa: 
SARS faiean;... queries: THAT, s a afew: we 
ara wa fema; i” (1.5). 
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Now, the sum total of the states, actions, passions, 
impulses, ete., constitute to us the actual finite individual— 
the “Me” (wå a-ajafafee: farm). We take this 
self to be a separate (wa) and self-sufficient reality exist- 
ing on its own account, utterly ignoring the real self 
which is present be hind’ it unaffected by these states, etc., 
and distinguished from them. But the states, ete., can- 
not be separated from the real self behind and treated as 
an independent reality ; they must be viewed en connection 
with ? the true self as zfs revelation, through which it is 
expressing its nature and realising itself. Separated * from 
the underlying self, the states, etc., become unreal. The 
readers will note that it is in this sense alone that the 
finite self has been declared to be unreal in the Sankara- 
vedanta.°® 

We must change our outlook and think of Brahman 
or the absolute Reality alone which is revealing in 





l “grafa fan: wea” (aise ure, 2.12). 
2 Of. “a qanqea: faa aq-are eat” (errs) | 
> ‘ana aana, aera’ wef aaa’ —aiae ate 4.9. 


* “om ager aaf, carer fafaga aag wafa’’—aise 2.20. 

[For, they would be mere crass plurality, there would be no 
purpose, no end in them.|] 

5 The illustration of Juggler appears to us to be more appropriate 
than oven the illustration of Rũ. The illusion of a second man 
(whom the spectators saw) was produced by the power of the Juggler 
who stood—invisible all along unaffected by this illusion. In the case 
of <33-84, the illusion of Snake is not produced by any action of the 
rope, it is simply a subjective idea of the people who sees it. [The 
‘man’ ought notto be thought of as an independent reality, but 
only as a production'of the Juggler and this would be the real 
view there.] 


16 





fa * 


E 


ourselves, and of our states, ete., as its mere expressions. 
This is the true qwaifae view. We find thus that the Sat) 
Infinite tiue self cannot be reduced to, and identified with,  — 
the actual individual self. Such self is unreal, Sankara ~~ 


would say. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On THE FALSITY OF THE WORLD. 





1. A charge has often been brought against the 
Adwaita system of philosophy to the effect tbat in this 
school the world has been treated 
ci ihe T eni merely as an appearance and as an 
opinion about the j]lusion; that the object world, in 
falsity of the world. : 3 
this system, is an “ unsubstantial 
pageant” having no “stuff of reality” in it. And this 
they say, finds an appropriate and admirable support in the 
short but significant line of the old Vedantic Professor 
Goudapida— 
‘og aa aaua, sae wa Baag 1” 

The current belief in this respect is that Sankara’s 
theory of Adwaitavida unmistakably teaches us the falsity 
of the world,—that Brahman being considered to be the 
only Reality, everything else we find in the world must 
needs be unreal and false. From a frequent use in the 
commentaries of Sankara, of the terms ‘Mf&y4’ and 
‘ AvidyA’—it has been hastily concluded that everything 
of the universe must be MA&yfi-maya—illusory. The 
employment of some similes, in the works of Sankara, 
such as the similes of the Juggler and his Jugglery, of 
the celestial city in the sky conjured up bya magician, of 
the desert and the mirage, and the like has lent no in- 
considerable help in corroborating the idea thus formed 
of the multiplicity (me) in the world as unreal and 
a mere appearance. It has not been felt advisable to 
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carefully examine the terms and the contexts in connection 
with which they occur. No need has also been felt 
to scrutinise how Sankara himself has explained these 
terms and similes. Now, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
test the ground with caution, upon which such dogmatic 
assertion about the falsity of the world and its diversities 
of nåma-rupas “a1Ta-49) has been founded and to see also 
if the alleged unreality finds any real support from the 
writings of Sankara himself. 


2. Those who care to go through the commentaries 
of Sankara will find out that he has 
Three class f i istine 
— — * mentioned three distinct classes of ob- 
their fundamental and jects, each possessing characteristic 
distinctive features : e ys : 
does not favour the features which distinguish each class 
idoa of falsity, of objects from the other class. This 
important classification can be very easily gathered from 
various portions of his BhAsyas and it has a most valuable 
bearing upon the question of the falsity of the world which 


has gained such a notorious currency in his name. 


(t) The first class includes in it such 
objects as are generally known as— 
rabbit-horn (aa-fagra); barren-woman’s 
son (aami-ga); and sky-flower (1atm- 
yga )—and the like. 

We find Sankara employing the term 
alika (ata), i.e., ‘false,’ ‘non-existing,’ 
and the general term asat (84), te., 
unreal’ in connection with these objects. 

(ii) The objects falling under the second class 
are generally known as things like «csy-aq 





* Those are all imaginary objecte conjured up by diseased fancy. 
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(a rope appearing as a snake); wfm-ts4 (an 
oyster appearing as silver ; qq-HAdifeat (desert- 
mirage) ; and aaa-afaa (the sky appearing as 
blue) and the like. 

The term (asat) S8, t.e., ‘unreal’ is sometimes 
applied to such class of objects. 


(tz) Then comes the last class which comprises 
the created phenomenal objects of the world, 
t.¢., the xama-riipas (ma-wųqs), i.e., the changes 
(fants) in all their diversities which we find 
in the world. 


After enumerating these three classes of objects,' 
Sankara tells us that the objects designated under the 
first class, viz. the wau-fayrq, etc., etec., have a peculiar 
nature of their own. They form a separate class distin- 
guished from the two other classes of objects. For, these 
objects are of such a character that they do not woré at all 
in the world, that do not serve any practical purpose of 
men. We cannot put these objects to any practical use 
at all. Why? Because, Sankara observes, the things 
which have nothing to take their stand upon, which have 
no permanent ground to sustain them and which are not 
supported by any underlying substratum—must be (false ; 
since such things can do us no practical good ; they would 
break down, they would not work—in our varied experi- 
ences of the world— 


“a fe ‘facia ' fafee saga wara” at 9.4. 
“a fe an-afaaieaisiy aoea wafer "—ar? m 6, AP 13.14. 
“SG Age! Zefa ATF aq, 
‘aama aag mm’ ‘aaa’ aera "—aa® 2.20. 
* Whatever is presented to the consciousness may be called an— 
‘object.’ 
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In respect of these objects, Sankara’s remarks run to this 
effect :— 


The objects like «wa-faqra, ete., ete., have 
no prior cause from which they are 
produced ; neither these objects are 
sustained or supported at the present 
moment by any underlying cause or 
‘being "—these have no underlying 
ground upon which they stand at 
present. Again, when these objects 
disappear (in future), they will have 
nothing—no sustaining ground—in 
which they will merge. For these 
reasons, such objects must be pro- 
nounced as really false or Were. As 
there is no underlying ‘being’ (44 
or 4187) to support them, they must 
be ‘non-existent’ things. Hence they 
are not true; they are false.' 

But such is not the case with the objects which are 
subsumed under the second class; viz , the objects Wf-<1, 
<= -3u, etc. We cannot, Sankara remarks, call these things 
false or wits in the same manner as we call the objects 
ma-a, etc., etc., as false. Why? Because, Sankara 
argues— 

Such things as <= -au, ufm-caa, ete., 
cannot be said to have no permanent 


1 “saa: wa- fR: ‘sqqrazdag’—a-are 26; Again— 
“qag 4 ae a, ataar arf ‘enwa’—are are ara 1.6. 


“a fe mary <ren aya, ‘are’ giri ang- a ANa- 
aca, qagr-gal tren ‘aya,’ ‘afeerttia’ a’—aere ura, 2.1.18. 
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ground to sustain them as long as they 
appear,— 

"a fe ana amaaa ‘facreer:’ wafer” | — 
t.¢., none of these is awg; that is 
to say, the prior condition of the snake 
was the rope, f.e., as the rope appears 
asa snake, the prior underlying ground 
which gave rise to the form or appear- 
ance of the ‘snake’ must have been 
the ‘rope.” At the present moment too, 
the ground which sustains the appear- 
ance ‘snake’ is the ‘rope. Again 
when in future the notion of snake, on 
the dawning of thecorrect notion, will 
disappear, it will merge in its under- 
lying ground, t.e., the ‘rope?! It is 
evident, therefore, that these objects do — 
not resemble the objects described 
above, viz., wu-fagig, etc., in respect 
of their ‘ unreality ° or ‘ falsity.’ 

These objects, viz., <4 -sd, etc., cannot, 
therefore, be declared to be ‘false’ in 
the sense in which the objects «aa-faqra, 
ete., can be so declared. 

Now, let us consider the character of the third class 
of objects enumerated above, vzz.,—the empirical objects 





+ “osqrarar waatarg ‘ura’ ao: ‘ada’ wafer” 1-6 ; “eritfacrarre 
agi wmn: -aqa een geek” —are ate ure, 3.27. | 

a fe eq-<a-gay-angfraifefner: c= -ofs-eroqefz- 
afan vaaraa: ( fafaa ) «agar: weafaqa’” (are sre 


waca 1.7.) | 
“es tafa fra acfanecinew? ( ufeeia are ) c= Tafa” ( ate 


aq watu 2-18 ) | 





9 
: — 
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(t.e, the evolving changes ( aws) or the nāma-rūpas 

(maws). Sankara points out— 
these objects agree in an important respect 
with the objects described above as afw- 
wa, ta -ad, ete., ete. These changes 
(faaitts),—these empirical objects have a 
prior cause from which they are produced ; 
during their sustenance at the present 
moment, the same identical causal reality 
underlies and sustains them; and in future 
also, they will merge in the same under- 
lying ground which sustains them now.' 

Thus, it will appear from a comparison of these three 
classes of objects with one another that, as regards the 
underlying sustaining ground, both the last-mentioned 
classes of objects agree with one another; but both of 
these differ from the first class of objects in this respect. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that if you call the first 
class unreal or false (as Sankara has justly called them), 
the other two classes must, by implication, be rea/ 

Now, what is the net result of this discussion? The 
objects known as uu-faaru, wam-pga, ete., are the only 
objects which may, as the above discussion shows, be 
designated, in the system of Sankara, as actually false 
or unreal. Why? Because, these objects are the only 
objects which, as has been proved by the above-mentioned 
arguments, do not even serve the practical concerns of 


1 “pafara@a way fant yaa fraai, wafaa 
waa ara wala, 4 foesfefaia: waaay waaay” ( ere ae 
62.2. aya”) |} 

“area am festa arg ‘aw’ 4 afeacia, aa araatq aa — 
qafa ( Fate wre 2.1.16. ) 

“gute 74 aaaqaa | qara aaa fateq aeta ve ae” 
( Re ate ) 2.6. 
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our hfe, because they have no prior or present sustaining- 
ground upon which they stand. 

‘Tested by this line of argument, even such objects as 
are known to us as afm-tna, <= -a4, a#H-atifeat, ete., can- 
not be regarded unreal or false, in the Sankara system. 
For, can the snake, as has been seen in the above illustra- 
tion, remain separated from its underlying substratum, 
viz., the rope? Can the mirage stand, even for a moment, 
separated from the surface of the desert? ' 

It follows therefore that the man who has, thus, taken 
pains to prove the reafity of such things as «= -aq, 
He-HOfaa, ete., will never feel inclined to regard the actual 
changes in the world—the empirical objects—the nAma- 
riipas (414-47s)—as unreal or false. But Sankara is not 
yet satisfied by mere comparison, by mere exhibition of 
the points of agreement and disagreement among the 
three classes of objects. He has gone further. He actually 
teaches in erpress terms the fact that the reality of the 
empirical objects is even more pronounced than the reality 
of such objects as the mirage, the Suéti-rajata and the 
hke— 

“amama aan, wadteanfe aa" (Èe are, 2.6.) | 

Elsewhere too, while describing the created subtle and 
gross elements (antai qaqa) of the world, Sankara 
calls them—‘‘ aa” or “reals, and the underlying 
Brahman as—“ aam aai’’ or ‘the Reality of the reals.’ € 








1 “a4 faataa- yaa ang aaa fana, <= -ginea a- 
‘afatha’ saaa: waa; wag (ate He — ae Hae) L7. | 
* Of. also “eq—qearitzntz waya cafe” (wae 
Te, ais) l 
s qa gaai aaa eeqrrarcarafazareae (ao wre, 25.1.) | 
“fa afa rarja aa fafe fafa” (ae ule, 2.3.6) p 
17 
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How can Sankara call the created empirical objects unreal 
or false? How cau their existence be denied? Because, 
he has laid down the principle that “ what is produced 
from something, from a prior ‘ being * —cannot itself be a 
‘non-existent ’ thing. For, a ‘non-being’ cannot be pro- 
duced from a real ‘ being.’ ™! As we can know nothing 
of the Causal Reality (¢.¢., Brahman) apart from its effects 
upon us, the effects or the products must be ‘ real.’ 

Ín this way, the empirical objects or the emergent 
changes have been regarded as rea? objects, in the system 
of Sankara’s philosophy. Yet, most people have hastily 
eoncluded that the world is regarded false in this system. 

[t will be seen that it is only in comparison with the 
Absolute Reality (qm æ) which is none else but 
Brahman, that the phenomenal things may be designated 
asat (384) or ‘unreal,’ which therefore means—‘ relatively 
real,’* ` 

It is to be regretted that the critics of the Sankara 
system have not cared to consider properly these weighty 
arguments to be found dispersed in the Vedanta-works ; 
but they have, from the mere mention of the terms in the 
Bhasyas, like aa-faata, afas, etc., etc., jumped at once at 

the conclusion that the world is false in the Vedanta. 


‘ “seq: m-f: aqqan sf sata t....-. 
aay saa fafaa aedtfa ce’ aS, aAa awaqa" (Ao wma 
26, “rae fe fara aca-aamade’ alega" (are sre 1.6) | 


qng aq, waa sare 2? aa; Here «(Ale Are Hie, 
3.27) | 


“aaga aera faarrai—an 4 gearaigeaqr: fa afe ? 
sfeafaqaiqea! ow aaa gaa sgag wala ” (ete HTe, 
7.17.) “aag wmagiiagd......4 qria vata fe qarari 
an” (Re wre, 2.6) j 
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3. To another reason, the current belief in the falsity 
of the world may be traced. Sankara 
a aee E Sect has, in more than one place in his 
compared : comparison commentaries, compared the ex peri- 
does not suggest the : F . 
falsity. ences of our waking life with our 
dream-experiences. Finding this com- 
parison, most people, without feeling any necessity to 
pause to weigh carefully the observations of Sankara 
recorded in these places, have run away with the idea that 
as the dream-experiences are known to everybody to be un- 
real—to have no objective reality—the waking experiences 
which have been likened to these, must be equally 
unreal, But we beg to invite our reader’s attention to 
the two most Important passages wherein this comparison 
occurs and to request the readers to follow us, witha view 
to find out how Sankara has expressed his own views on 
the subject. 


(a) First, we should lke to refer our 
readers to the famous passage in the 
Brihadéranyaka—in the story of Ajáta- 
satru and Bdald&dki where an elaborate 
description of the dream-state and its 
experiences occurs, And here also is 
recorded Sankara’s view of the sense 
in which he regards the waking and 
the dreaming experiences as ‘ unreal.’ 

If our readers follow us patiently, it will be as clear as 
daylight that Sankara never regarded the objects experi- 
enced by us to be unreal. What he looked upon as unreal 
is an altogether different thing. 

Sankara thus observes— 

When a man falls asleep and happens to 
dream, he finds himself, say, to be a king 
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actually sitting upon a royal throne— 
surrounded by his people, ministers and 
servants ;—with the maids fanning him 
and himself enjoying various pleasurable 
and painful experiences. Now, the cogni- 
tions he receives, the activities he per- 
forms, the states and feelings he enjoys 
—these are all his dream-experiences. 
Are these experiences to be taken 
as constituting the actual ‘ nature’ or awa. 
(swartipa) of the self ? or,is the real nature 
of the self to be regarded as something 
which is distinct from these, and which 
maintains its déstinct identity and unity 
in and through dreaming experiences? Is 
this #64 (nature) to be regarded as the 
aggregate—the mere sum-total—of these 
experiences, or does it possess a nature—a 
‘ Self-hood ’—distinguished from these ? 

Sankara declares that these experiences 
cannot constitute the self; the self cannot 
be resolved into and identified with them. 
What the real self is cannot be reduced 
into its states and activities; for, these 
are not its @eq or simqai The real self 
is that which experiences these things, 
unaffected by them ; and Hence it is the 
subject to which these stand as its odject, 
and these are erroneously attributed to the 
subject as its ‘nature’ or #89. Such is 
also the case with the soul's wading 
experiences. 

Here towards the close of this discussion, Sankara has 
‘employed the term—sivaarn”: ie, ‘non-existent.’ 
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and the term—“ qanaifaa ” : i.e., ‘falsely ascribed to the 
self’; and these two terms have been used in connec- 
tion with the dream-experiences. These two terms 
are, we are afraid the source of immense mischief created 
in respect of the idea of the falsity of our world- 
experiences. 

But the readers will see that Sankara never says here 
that what a man experiences in his dream is false. He 
says— 

“araya a afar va ea: ?’———— 
That is to say, these experiences do not 
exist as his waya, i.e., as his @&q or as 
the ‘nature’ of the self. These are 
falsely regarded as the nature or the 
swarupa (A84 or Sima) Of the self. The 
erpertences of both the waking and the 
dreaming states of the man cannot be 
his «raaa, z.e., caunot constitute his 
swarupa. The ‘ nature’ (@v4q) of the self 
is what is distinct from these experiences ; 
and this nature underlies these ex- 
periences, without losing its own identity 
in them.' 

Here with a view to preclude any possibility of 
a mistake, Sankara records three reasons showing that 


-e e u —— — — — 





' In his commentary on HET ACH, aay nægt (2.8), Sankara 
has shown both the waking and dreaming experiences as qgq—unreal. 
But the reason given for it is the same as here. They are unreal 
because they are regarded as way, ie., essential property of the self. 
In reality, these experiences sare not so. The self seems to be 
affected (i. become gfageq) by these, but really it stands apart from 
these, “a eatfae, fee anea wat: |...cnfrastaw aay 
Jaw i” 


134. 
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the real nature of the self is distinct from its ex 
and the latter cannot therefore be regarded as wama of the 
self. The experiences are Ais; they are not że. Why ?— 


(I) zaam These experiences are the objects 


of the self. They are what the subject 
experiences, to which the self directs its 
attention. The knower must be distinct 
from the objects known. Hence these 
known objects cannot constitute the 
nature of the knower. 


(I1) efrer-esarq—These experiences are 


by their nature transient and changing. 
They appear, they vanish and they are 
succeeded by other experiences, Such 


being their character, how can they con- 


stitute the oature of the self which is 
permanent 7 


(III) 4@-aea-saimaata—These experiences 


are elicited from the nature of the 
self by the external or internal stimu- 
lating environment upon which they 
depend. But the underlying self is not 
dependent on anything and not produced 
by any stimulating object like “ m=z fz,” 
t.e., the sounds, touch, ete., ete. ' 





periences 





far ery, qa eas: ag aar aay Jafa.. a-a- pepe - 
far iag were: aa fy aed” farqa 4 Fe" (ge 2.1-18-19). 
Hered. “a fe qa aq eed, ata qA | 


fasar ı 


zaa fe anafwarn, TUATEA | 
a fy wean gE | 


qau ĝi 


afe wads, aq ma va fas ” (Fa wiw, 1-4). Also— 


afe ge aada aed, aq aa eed) aaa, aq 
sanigan "—ae wre 2.5 | 


fama a aw, qadeary) — 
aa fanu: arana: ; frau fafa | 


a aw- 
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The self is therefore distinct from its experiences. 
We see, now, that the experiences of the world, as such, 
are never regarded by Sankara as vureal or false. The 
unreality only comes, when the self is entirely resolved 
into these experiences, and when these are taken to be 
the nature (sveaa) of the self. 

(4) In a similar passage in the Chandogya Upanisad, 
where a similar comparison between the waking and 
the dreaming experiences occurs, Sankara very forcibly 
expresses his view saying that their apparent anreality 
lies in their relativity, i.e., in relation to the dreaming 
experiences, the waking experiences may be called unreal 
and in relation to the latter, the former may be regarded 
unreal, 


“ srafeqamae azqae, 4 era: | — 8.5.4. 


But both kinds of experiences must be 
regarded real respectively tm thetr own 
spheres ( afaqa,aa:) i— 


egege sfa a afiafi: "er. aie 8.5.4. 


4. The world of wamwqas has frequently been 
described as itnerplicable—uafasatta 

Peal S noe TIS. —in the Sankara bbāşya. We find 
lntely wan(afasdredtia). Such sentences as these—aTHeqa4 saa: -- 
arate © amaaa ANA ’ 


aw qhamsa raaa ofavaa  ( 8° 2.1.27 )* 





i Here compare @° w° 2.2.29, where similar conclusion has been 
drawn. 


* Vide also @° y’ 2.1.14, 
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The reason given for characterising the world as 

“ inexplicable ” is to be found in the expression— 
Tamara aiea | 

This expression means that the world is neither-abso- 
lutely aq (če. aw), nor it is not-aq (ř.e., something 
absolutely different from Brahman), and it is therefore 
inex plicable. 

If the readers will call to mind what has been said 
about Sat (aa) and Asat (waq) in Chap. I, the real signi- 
ficeance of the expression (sfsraqta) will come out. 
From one point of view the world will appear as real or 44, 
and from another point of view it will appear as unreal or 
waq. We have seen there that prior to actual manifesta- 
tion, the world of 4raaqs—existed in Brahman in undtffe- 
rentiated condition and so indistinguishable from Brahman. 
But as the differentiations began to arise, some *#4a— 
something new—some difference—began to appear. But 
the difference which arose was in reality not something 
altogether different (#7) from Brahman, but is Brahman 
itself. For, it was nothing but the manifestation of 
Brahman’s nature. 

So lone as the world is regarded as existing i 
Brahman in undifferentiated condition, it is identical— 
sfaa—with Brahman—not fmm or Wa from it, and so 
long itis real or ağ. But as soon asthe world is diffe- 
rentiated, there is some difference—aa@e@@ or Ag also. In 
the Chandogya, Sankara remarks that prior to its produc- 
tion, previous to its manifestation, the world was real— 
aq.' But when it was differentiated or came out of 
Brahman—when amag actually appeared—we began to 
look upon it as something absolutely different from 





yO a TE A Re aa aI aa ” (° 6.2.2), 
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Brahman—as fium or S41—as something self-existing and 
independent. ‘Taken in this way, the aaa is unreal— 
waq. But from a higher view, from the memi 
standpoint—araag is not really different or wa from 
Brahman,' but inseparably connected with Brahman. 
Thus from two different views, the a1teq or the world is 
both real and unreal. Hence it cannot be said to be 
absolutely real or unreal. We in our sfaaren, always 
separate the effects (fawns) from their underlying causal 
reality (wta). This is our Sagifta-state. But even in 
our saif state, we must try to change our outlook and 
look upon the world from the gweatfaa point of view, and 
then the famixts will appear standing inseparably con- 
nected with their cause (am)—the underlying Reality, and 
not something separate. For, the underlying Reality is 
being expressed or realised through them. 

The readers will find that Sankara does not deny the 
existence of the world as such, he only wants us to treat 
it not as {war from Brahman? or something self-existent and 
independent. This is Sankara’s view of unreality. 


5. The theory of causality as elaborated in the Vedanta 

Philosophy by Sankara which is 

Doctrine of causality known as the  Sat-karyya-vada 
elaborated, Relation - 

between unity and (aeprazare) has not, it appears to 

RA iae ROMS. does rot us, received the attention which it 

deserves, and such scanty and 


superficial treatment of this celebrated Principle of 





“a f feoarafa fe wå waaa ‘aaa’ afe”’ 
(a°, 2.1.9) | 

* For this, the world—the aragq—has been stated as Uk Gai 
in several places. It means—‘ not q@earq from Brahman.’ cf. qrama- 
aeqal, a simnai gaat ean fa 
dra: (7 ar, 1.3). 
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Causality is, wè fear, responsible, to not an inconsiderable 
extent, for the current views about the falsity of the 
world. 

In a previous chapter we have given brief indication 
of this theory, and here we desire to elaborate the idea of 
causality further in the light in which it has been elucida- 
ted by Sankara himself. 

Sankara, it will be seen, has, at the very commence- 
ment of his discussion, splitted up the theory into 
two distinct parts and laid it down as a general rule 
that— 

"aqaa a wá- 
mia mna, ag aaa pahaa |” 
—ai° m° 2.1.9. 


(1) The first part, viz..—a 3 anes mtalaa 
implies that the cause or the causal Keality 
is distinct from its effects or its successive 
changes or manifestations, because it has 
a ‘nature, a @ṣq, ‘selfdom’ of its 
own; and it cannot therefore be resolved 
into, or identified with, the effects or suc- 
cessive changes emerging from it ;—it can- 
not therefore be regarded, to use Sankara’s 
own mode of expression, as becoming 
something other than its own nature 
(ax) when the effects emerge from it 
in succession— 


“a fe fateqdania a aaa’ wafa 
— a vafa safes ⸗ 
ar? w? 2.1.18. 
If you violate this part of the teaching, 
a great fault will vitiate your theory, 
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véz., the causal reality would consist merely 
in its effects, ¢.¢., the sum-total of the 
effects (parts) would constitute the cause 
(the whole). In this case— Brahman 


would be all, and all would be Brahman. 


(II) The second part of the theory, csz.— 
‘máa auraa implies that the cause 
is no doubt distinct from, and independent 
of, its effects or the emergent changes; but 
the effects (w151) or the successive changes 
cannot be absolutely separated from 
their cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient ‘things’ (aṣ), each 
complete in itself— 

“ge a amaaa wafa, a a4 
wan ee at szda 

agı 1.6.1. (ge); ” And—" afe ar 
fawd ara wigi wog 

‘afataw waa: wrie | * 

The effects are called waa from their cause. That is to 
say,—as the real ‘nature’ of the cause becomes gradually 
manifested or realised in these successive effects, the 
latter are mere means, instruments, for the realisation of 
the ‘nature’ of the cause.” It is not therefore possible to 
separate any of the effects from the underlying cause. 
For, these are merely the phases, or stages (mtaa mä) 





1 Vide 2.1.14. @° w”, and also a° w”, 1.6.1, 

* Our readers will remember that in the Vedanta the self is 
known as Te, ie, purpose, and everything else besides the self is 
known as — qurgy for the realisation of that purpose. This point the 
reader will Gnd discussed in Chapter II. 
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assumed by the cause for its own manifestation. We 
cannot, therefore, regard any of the stages as something 
wa or independent and separate, as if existing on their 


own account.— 
“arman (The cause) aeaaa aza: fatar; (the effects) 
RETA; B.-A aa Va ‘Pah at wae”? 
In this way, the effects are called in the Vedanta as 
saq (ananya) from their cause, 
One of the Tiká-Káras amplified the sense of the term 
sa (Ananya) by stating— 
“ SN Vans awe, 4 g Gai” | 
The created world is not absolutely tdenéicad with 
Brahman—its underlying cause; but the world has no 
separate being apart from, or independent of, its underly- 
ing cause. That is to say, the world is entirely dependent on 
Brahman and inseparable from it. No one of the suecessive 
changes can be separated from the underlying Causal 
Reality («.e., Brahman) which is constantly present behind 
each change, unaffected by it; and no one of its changes 
can be regarded as so many independent ‘ things — 
“a fe aena fear? aa waga 
"qaia, warg afa sara: aide ” 
—(aate ary 2.1.14 ), 
Sankara has, in this way, explained and elaborated 
his celebrated Causal Theory in his Vedántabhásya and 
other places. 
6. The readers must remember that we have already 
referred to the theory of Pantheism + 
ee feke Pan: which was associated with the name 
favour unreality. of one Vrittika@ra and which Sankara 
took particular care to refute. Some 








4 Vide Fe Wie, 2.4.11, etc, etc., ete., and Ze Hie, 2.1.14, 


* The Bhémati remarks—‘wea: 4 Enea, faa He) anfeaTa—aarm’) 
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of the arguments employed for its refutation has been 
considered in the earlier Chapter of this book (p. 63 and 
pp- 113-118). Some other arguments are given bere. 

While treating of Sankara’s own view, we have found 
that Brahman basa ‘ nature ’— meq — of its own and it 
is not liable to change (asa {wania ). And 
from this ‘nature,’ the world—the differences of vniima- 
rupa—are produced. In the finite self also, its states or 
qualities are elicited from its ‘nature’ by its interaction 
with the environment.' When these differences emerge, 
the underlying nature or sq does not lose its identity, 
nor does it become entirely reduced to these.* It conti- 
nues to maintain its unity—its identical nature—in these 
successively emergent changes or states,” 

The Vrittikara entirely reduced unity to multiplicity 
—Brahman or the self to the changing nima-riipas or 
states. Thus he made Brahman or the Self as—w#aaicaa, 
‘.e., composed of parts. But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon 40/4 the unity and the multiplicity to be 
equally real.* 

But Sankara, in his criticism of this theory, very 


o — — — — — = — — — — — 
— —— — — ES ee 


1“ gantara ‘faite—fanrra’ ware: (4° a°) Also “ saite- 

Amaaan ” (3.2.34). 

* “a fe an-A yae aga: Ae a: aur; GNA | 
.. ward fe whet ano: maafa * (a? an? 3.2.11-12) | 

> srr vata “aqua, asa waang ; qa ad-wfeege 
CH poevad setae sega fear” (a> ano an’, 
2.32-33), “ aaaea qorda: © ce aha-areata * (ei? w? 6.2.2) | 

‘aq WARAS AW- -T BELEA THe,—aa—acwiaicedayr 
ane’; ea: vaa ama saga ayaa 2—as eng— rafa 
(a° w? 2.1.14). 





Y 
: — 


CENTRAL — 
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pertinently asks—when you reduce the one to the many, 
or when you reduce the many to the one, how can doth 
be declared to be equally real? ' One of them must be 
an unreality. For— 

(2) If the unity is entirely reduced to the many, the 
many would be the only reality and the unity has no 
separate existence apart from the many, The unity would 
be merely a unity of ecollection—a mere aggregate of 
disconnected parts. The aggregate alone stands here, with 
no separate unity behind to connect it. There would be 
no real unity, no plan, no purpose, no regularity ( faa 
awaq ) in the world. As the flowers of a garland fall 
when the connecting string is removed, so the successive 
differences of nima-ripa without any connecting identity 
passing through them would fall to the grund,? as 
wazi has so beautifully stated. Then again, as the 
unity is a mere logical adstraction, the nama-ripas—the 
many—would stand wnrefated, as an independent whole. 
But how can there be néma-ripas at all, without Brahman 
on their background? For, it is Brahman as the cause 
of which the world of néma-ripa is the production. And 
without the subject, how there can be an object? Who 


. Of. “ a aaa Fafa ufsifa wafel ada se fangueta a 
vägg ofewzeta arr” (a° 2.4.13). 
“a fe wag aaa efa, a Naaa aa a 


fama (3° 3.2.11). 
= 
Sankara elsewhere shows there can be no co-ordination between 


Brahman and the world. “gai agfa amatasun sag amaia, 
at faanfaqeare—senfe " (3° 1.3.1). Cf. also 3°, 3.2.29. 











aita | Cf- Pa’, 6-7.1 also. 
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would coméine the series of his states and call them to be 
his own ? 

(4) If the many is reduced to the one, if the niima-ripas 
are changed or sacrificed to Brahman, the one or the all- 
inclusive whole would be the only reality. Everything 
of the world, all differences of n&ima-riipa, the many— 
would be equally divine, all would be Brahman; there 
would then be no differences between a saint and a sinner, 
All distinctions, all ®as, will, as Sankara justly remarks, 
disappear.' There would be no higber and lower, no 
ama in the objects of the world.? ‘The finite selves would 
be mere phases of that whole and therefore would have no 
freedom and responsibility. 

In this way, Sankara has shown that dotd the unity 
and the multiplicity cannot be held to be equally real in 
Vrittikara’s theory. In Sankara’s own theory where there 
is no question of reduction, no such absurdity as noticed 
above can arise. In his own theory, the one is the reality 
which has a ‘nature’ of its own and which cannot be 


— — — — 


1 “ot fe at am Wawaraa---4 @ esq@er wail waa:...... 
qaña sazaggalenma a awafa; afs wafer ar arene 
aA, vein: Paaa: ae A, wa: faq sqa 
asta, mrer maga uFi sft wag «awa ” 
(a? 5.1.1). 

“afa fe wear ataral, ara-qa-eantade area miaToeatedy 

a 2S | Jya g aaa aai: ” (a° 3.2.1.) 
Of. maea- qaga alanfere saamaa A a anaia 
(2.1.20). 

' ania mame aaiae fe aaa... 
aamaa waai aaea g aaa aan. anada wifatefe nfa 
(WMO 9123) | 
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reduced to the many. And there arises no need also to 
declare the unreality of the existence of the many, as in 
the Vrittikara’s view. The many is the factor which is 
inseparable from the one, in and through which the 
nature of the unity is realising or manifesting itself, 
and the many—tbe world of nima-riipas—is to be always 
taken in inseparable connection wifh the underlying unity 
of Brahman as its stages or means of manifestation,— 
and not asa separate and an independent whole. ‘laken 
as a separate whole, the world would be an unreality.* 
Now, we find, as the result of this exposition of the 
Vedantic theory of causality that we are not to resolve the 
prior causal reality into its effects, i.e., the created nāma- 
ripas with their infinite diversities. If we do so, the causal 
Reality would lose its own unity or its Swatidva ( quia), and 
with the suecessive emergence of the differences or changes, 
it would itself become something absolutely other than its 
own nature (i ¢. 41). Brahman would become the world, and both 
would be entirely identical. Sankara calls such world unread, 
false, waa. For, in that case the world would be the only 
reality. Everywhere he has held the world and the changes 
( frats ) fo be unreal and false n this sense only. He has not 
negated or abolished or denied anywhere the existence of the 
world and its changing fawrs, as they are, as they stand. 
In the case of the finite self and its states and activities, the 
theory holds good equally. If the finite self is resolved into 
its successively emergent states and activities ;—the self will 
become absolutly identical with these and will thus become 


a gw 
(“ang waa, GRN g auaa” l “a fe anata 
qzi2: wer fafat anata ” (æiꝰ wi? 6.3.2 and 6.8.4.) - 
“ cn bs Lia aai e fa $ O qami gnan 2 anaa” (2° 
art’, 3.5.1). 








* 
— — 
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something ofher than itself; such a self is unreal 
and false. * 

The fact is that Brahman as well as the Jivas maintain 
their own nature or @eq and preserve its unity and identity 
in and through its successive states or changes ; and these 
emergent changes are always to be considered as self- 
evident stages ( wraz ) for the manifestation or realisa- 
tion of their underlying qeg ; for, we have seen that it is 
Brahman which has manifested itself as its ofher and 
therefore the other is not absolute, but only itself, and 
consequently they cannot be separated and treated as 
something absolulety distinct (+a)? from Brahman. When 
they are so treated, Sankara would at once call them 
unreal, false. In no other way, he is prepared to dade 
the world and its experiences as false. 

7. There is quite a large number of terms, phrases, and 
| expressions, very widely made use of 

Certain terms, phra- by Sankara which frequently occur 
ses and expressions 
examined. Examina- in diverse places of the commentaries. 
lution not favour These terms, phrases and expressions 
have, we are sure, contributed mach 
to give currency to the idea of the falsity of the world. 
For, these pbrases and expressions, when detached from the 
context in which they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the idea of falsity. 
But fortunately, Sankara has, in every case, taken good 
care to give a clear exposition of these phrases and expres- 
sions, from which we can, if we feel so inclined, gather 


u sfaanativag@eaafataniasaies aA Seda aN, 
asqa Ña: (ate wrae, 2.32), 

* This idea of waar, when perfected, has also been called by the 
phrase ‘qeaizauia’ in the commentaries. * aaua € asa TAn- 
amam area’ wafaa aga; qa” (ete we 6.2.3). 

19 
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their right import. We now propose to present them to 
our readers with a view to show that a great injustice has 
been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres- 
sions in understanding them in a sense which was far 
from the mind of the author. 

(a) Let us take the celebrated expression— 

‘qr fran, area, 
. afar gan j” 

We come across this sentence for the first time in 
the Chāndogya-Upanisad where Aruni Uddālaka, that 
vedic teacher of high renown who founded the celebrated 
Mortar-Doctrine—explained, to his son Sweta-ketu, with 
the help of certain familiar objects of every-day-use in the 
household, the relation existing between a causal substance 
and its effects which are successively produced from it. 
This sentence attained so much importance in the subse- 
quent vedantic literature that one of its phrases formed 
an integral part of an Aphorism in the Brahma-sutra,* 
and Sankara himself made use of this sentence in several 
parts of his commentaries while engaged in giving an 
exposition of the vedantic causal theory. In view of the 
eminent place which this sentence holds, we shall here 
try to arrive at the true significance of this expression. 





Uddalaka was telling his son that the causal subs- 
tance—the clay—produces from it several transformations 
in succession to which specific names are applied—say, 
the plate, the pot, the cup and soon. A lump of gold 
produces several forms out of it to which we apply specific 
names, viz., a bracelet, a crown, a necklace. Now, all 
these so-called objects, the transformations, the changes, 
(fær) are, declares Sruti, absolutely dependent on the 
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specific words people choose to apply to them. But 
these are in reality nothing other than—areaqq—the 
class-name, č.e., ara-ara to which they belong as insepa- 
rably connected. This is the relation between a genus 
(amaa) and the several species (faitys) subsumed under it. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka, 
records his opinion on the relation which exists between 
a genus and its species. Sankara remarks there (1-6.1) 
that all the (aegfaaa1:) specific words are but the differentia- 
tions of one ara-arara— 


w=-Qaleaiagq | Tasagi— 
ara-fanqrat wag | (3°, 1.6.1). 

The class-name or the aa-arata is the cause of the 
specific words or the ~ara#-fattgs (individual words). It is 
the ara-arar™ which divides itself into, differentiates into, 
the specific words and binds them to itself.’ And these 
fags cannot, therefore, be taken out of, separated from, 
the ara-sraTa and treated as self-sufficient entities (wr).? 
Why? Because these are all included within® the arava 
and these are mere phases, shapes, forms, of that arma in 
which it manifests itself— 


“maa afrig; sai)” 
= faiga aaa watag ’— 
Sankara concludes that when the aTarr is taken, all 





ıı & angaa sifa aa aaea) Baan Aaaama 
„afagfa ymw |) 4 aa ua faa ueg wey |” 

2: “ 4 ganana: fay aqaa erafaeiag ). 

s “p fe ah waa wat ee Loa ae aAA, aan’, 


ya sac (Te TA. 
“ana fe faite: warafa (ere 7.4.1). 
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the fags are taken along with it; for, it included them 
within it! as its inseparable parts. It is the wama which 
sustains? all its faitys and it is, therefore, not at all 
possible or reasonable to separate the latter from the 
former, looking upon the latter as so many independent 
and separated objects existing on their own account, 
which all of us most unreasonably do under the influ- 
ence of our wrar. Regarded in such a way, the so-called 
objects would be unreal, false. 

Now, in the light of these suggestions made by 
Sankara, the sentence—“ arami faa, arnrad; alate 
ai ’’—means that all fags, such as the earthen cup, the 
plate, the pot, ete., which are all dependent on arą 
(arateeaaa),—to which specific names or words (ar, t.c., 
aay) are applied—are, properly speaking, only aaa, 
ie., we-arars®. And this arava is real—aa—in them, as 
the clay, i.e., aq-atmm is realin the specifie differences, viz., 
the cup, the plate and the pot. Hence the faars, t.e., these 
specific objects cannot be taten ont of their aata, cannot 
be separated from it and regarded as so many self- 
sufficient entities. In that case, if separated, they would 
be unreal— saa. Yet iv our practical life (a@a@etfta-state), 
we always regard them so.* But in reality—from the 
qi<atfaa-stand-point, they are not such independent (wa, 
fava) things, but they are only amaraq; for it is the am 
which sustains them, atara which includes them in itself 
and which expresses its nature through them. 


| amare aeia azma: tarafa (go 2.4.7). 
‘amaa maage fe fatary aali wafa’ (go 1.6.1.). 
* The affix Ẹq is in eqrey ; araa must therefore mean AHATA 
ies ATHSTaraa | 
* “ afaaar ‘srarq’ aaa wale’ (p° w? 4.5). 
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The readers will see that this is the real explanation of 
the celebrated sentence according to the light thrown by 
Sankara himself, and this explanation does not at all make 
the fawns non-existent or unreal or waa. Sankara wants us 
to regard faars to be taken always in connection with their 
ami which finds its expression in them—and not separated 
from it, as so many different objects. We have no right, 
says he, to sever their connection or relation with their 
underlying #tata—which is their causal substance. Thus 
the world ought not to be taken as separated from the 
underlying Brahman and regarded as a self-sufficient 
whole existing on its own account. The world would be 
unreal in this sense alone, according to Sankara. 


(4) Let us now take the expressions— 


aa afaa ag—AIll this is Brahman ; 
gage sã — All this is Atma ; 
s% aes qeqaten1—All this is what is Atma; 


A superficial reading of such expressions 
as these cannot but leave in the miud of a 
reader an impression of the absolute iden- 
tify of Brahman with the world. But we 
would request our readers to turn their eyes 
to the three main places in the Vedanta- 
bhāsya where Sankara himself explains 
these expressions ; viz,,—the sutra 1.1.25, 
Sutra l. 3. 1, and Sutra 2. 1. 14.' 


aaa — 


i In fact, in the first section (commencing from apkorism 20), 
second section and the third section—in all these sections (qrg) 
of the Srst chapter of the Vedanta sutras, the readers will find that 
the real sense of such terms as ya, Y1, Sifa, marit, ary, etc, has 
been discussed. It has been concluded that these terms are not to be 
mistaken for the mere phenomenal objects of nature. They are all 
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Sankara’s idea about these expressions 
may be summarised in his following 
observation :— 
“fanisi arqa ag fate e— ‘afad wea faa aa,” qa 
‘qa afeadadfa)’ móa aug walana fafa aara: |’? 
Sankara in these places, does not at all 
absolutely identify Brahman—the causal 
Reality—with its effects (fas). The effects 
he takes in the relation of waar (ananya) 
from the cause, We have already explained 
the sense of aq from the standpoint of 
Sankara which we need not repeat here. 
It does not mean pure tdenfity. Such 
being his explanation of the phrase— 
‘ es afed ag,’ we have no warrant to 
regard the world with all its changes 
(fawns), as absolutely identical with Brahman 


— — — — — — — — — — —— 


derived objects; have derived their existence and activity from Brahman 
-<the causal Energy which lives in them and sustains them,—whose 
purpose they serve (agaaa zW). Sankara has shown that these 
are all effects, »nd can have no self-sufficient being of their own, apart 
from the being of the causal Brahman which reveals in them. 


i In Satra 1. 3. L also, it has been shown that Brahman cannot be 


resolved into the changes of the world. Hence Brahman is to be 
regarded as a unity unaffected by its evolving changes. 


“= wreuqe-fafee: fafaa areat---qgal YARRA J9... Ua 
aa fafea sea al ‘aa adaa amaa wre 
amaa ; at franfagq are |” 

In Sutra 2.1.14 also, the effects are shown to be waay from their 
cause. ‘ag aca’, area aaa,’ ‘He aasia farqa’—all these are cited 
as examples of that theory. The nature of the cause gradually finds its 


eepression in the effects. Hence the effects cannot be separated from it 
and regarded as something wag or independent, 
Such is the sense, everywhere, of these phrases. 
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regarding the world as the only reality. The 
real nature of the cause is transcendental 
(aza)! in the system of Sankara, which 
underlies all its products. And it cannot, 
as we have already seen, be resolved 
into its products. 

It is Brahman which realises itself in the 
form of the world. Hence the world can- 
not be absolutely sdentical with Brahman 
in Sankara’s philosophy.* ‘The world is 
simply to be taken as the means through 
which the underlying nature or a@eq of 
Brahman is being realised or expressed in 
higher and higher forms. ® 

(c) It is not infrequently that the differen- 
tiations or the created náma-rūpas (aTa-$9q), 
—the changes or differences that are 





i ‘€ FM... HCV mre eg [° wT’, 2.2.26 }. 
“grafa anagara ** 2.1.14 cafe | 
Sankara has nowhere applied the term ‘cause’ to the mero antfece- 
dentin time. “anggada atra Sweraesia: wR qa © 
(3° m? 2.2.26). 


2 Compare the famous phrase ‘ qwraanrafaatia i.e., 
neither awg — absolutely identical, nor yaa absolutely other, ( Vide p. 136) 
Cf. Bh&amati—a q aq as, aq aa’ (8°, 1.3.1). 
> Cazefaay vasan sasaaa aaa Aif- 
fata: 34a » [3° eae 11}. Continuously higher and higher differ- 
ences emerge in Nature, asan Inexhaustible (qaq) and perfect principle 
atands behind nature and is revealing itself throngh her, “sifzentes fe 
award saga sifaat aif: (aaa), aq aaa aq aia 1... 
qay gash gada.. Nai a awa? 4 aaa arfataia 
ara aafaa aaea” N a, 15.12 |. 
“qaf mataa saa — anra, — angel aa wetfa,— 
qaaa sfena”’ (2°, 5 Ae apt | 
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emerging in the world have been called 
in the Bha&syas as— 
sfaa-yaqetiva—brought about or 
presented by Avidya; 
ufaqr-afeqa—fancied or imagined 
by Avidya ; 
sfaqiara—consisting of Avidy4; 
saamari araea—(nama-rupas) as- 
cribed or imposed by Avidyå ;— 
and so on. 

Now, tbese phrases, to all outward appear- 
ances, imply the illusory character or 
unreality or falsity of these changes— 
these emerging náma-rūpas. But such 
meaning, if adopted, would militate 
against the entire theory of Sankara, 
as we shall presently see. 

For the true meaning of these phrases 
we would refer our readers to Chap. I of 
this book (p. 45) where we have shown 
that Sankara in commenting on the 
Taittiriya Upanishad observed that as 
Avidya&é belongs to nāma-rūpa! and exists 
as a property of our intellect, * it is under 
its influence that our intellect (s«:a<cq) 
always takes nāma-rūpa as an essential 
property of the self (saraaf).* In 





1 “naeq-qeea faenfag | mas q araraat’’ | 


* “faamaaa ( ie. fanaa ) sarfeaq...wqracoedt ” | 
s “armed «a srradt...d @ gaataed sfat wgra ca— 


safe wA, a geared? fama )—a° wm’, 2.8. 


vura | Of. “ ‘tee’-sae afeqaafae” — R? wr n’, ara, °3.32). 
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another passage, we find Sankara making 
a similar observation, where he says that 
as the self has a ‘ nature’ (269) of its own, 
it is always dislinguished from the nāma- 
rupa, and to look upon the nāma-rūpa as 
an essential property or wi of the self, 
which people erroneously do, must there- 
fore be wrong.' Brahman always remains 
unaffected (fdaw) by the world of 
nāma-rūpa which has emerged from it; 
it is our Avidy& which makes it appear as 
affected (afama) by and thus identified with 
the changing nāma-rūpa of the world. 
The celebrated Introduction appended to 
the “ Brahma-siitra” also points out that 
it is our Avidya® which produces false 





. “aq aq ot: srpa sea g, ce ae ASTI aH T- 
TAY | ASQ WIAA SVMs Garay |... Saaana fe ares 
afeaaas aa” i—a ar, 2.1.20. 

2 @ fe qia ‘fafeawed ’ anfo afeefa ‘faneq’ squad |... 
simnfageaans aeuas-aaie ‘ofcaena’ aaf” (4° a 2.8). 

Compare—equay salinan ‘see Tau afecaatae a a 
ara” 3.32). 

* Dr. Harmann Jacobi of the University of Bonn, Germany, in a 
lotter addressed to the author, expresses his reluctance to take «faatr 
in the sense of ‘Individual Avidy’’ alone, and he makes a distinction 
between ‘Cosmic Avidya” and ‘Individual Avidya.“ This individual 
Avidya he calls as “fundamental Adhya&sa” under whose influence 
the world and ourselves appear to us to be real, bat when it is sublated, 
they vanish as far as concern the individual soul who has got rid of his 
fuddiniental AdhySea. It is the ‘Cosmical Avidy4, he says, which as 


a comical principle is the cause of the material world, and as the 
world is the product of this Avidya it must be faise. He also observes 


20 


= 
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identification (qwre), and the changing 
states of the self are looked upon by its 
influence as the ‘nature’ or eeq of the 








that when Vidy4 arises it annihilates the Avidyé of on individual and 
thereby sublates for him the qfagquen: aniu uag:, But thi, fag is 
ineflicacious with regard to the cosmic fwar whichis the cause of 
mag, Which latter continues fo subsist after the mukti of n jiva. 

The arguments ured by the learned professor do not, hewever, 
seem, to us, Convincing. By making a diatinction between the individual 
and the cosmic Avidv& he simply shows that the world born of the 
latter is not a mere subjective appearance. It does not vanish into 
nothingness, the moment the individual attains Mukti. All that is 
involved in the attainment of Mukti is displacement of the falee outlook 
(afac) by the trae one and not the annihilation of the world. If 
the world is fals, even on attaining release not only the false vision 
of the world but the world itself should disappear. Since Dr. Jacobi 
concedes that the latter does not happen, he admits that the world 
is not false. Again, since the world is not dne to our jndividual Avidya 
bat is born of the cosmic Avidy&, in Dr. Jacobi's term, ita only locus 
is Brahman. May6, in Sankera-Vedanta, ia looked upon as both 
Averaya (wma) and vikehepa (faq). In Mokti, the former only 
disappears while the latter remains, and it may not be regarded 
ās more real than the falee error of the independent esse of the world 
what the professor calls fundamental «yq (i.c., falso identification). 
This alone disappears in Mukti, and not the world itself. Moreover, 
to regard the world na false world would be to identify Sankara’s view 
with the vijnaona-vida which would be to violste all canons of sound 
interpretation. Sankara criticises Vijnann-vada and it means that 
he is against all theses which reduce the world to mental states. In 
fact, the world, according to Sankara’s view, is an expression of God's 
sakti and it is relatively real, not false. While it is necessary to 

, distinguish the world from God, it is equally necessary to distinguish 
it from an illusion or subjective phantasm. 

N. B. arqi or graufm in the Sankara-Voedanta is not merely a subjec- 
tive idea but it is an objective principle from which the world 

of nima-ripa comes out. Many people Inbours under an erroneous 
idea that Sankara’s erat is nothing more than a subjective idea of the 

t mind by which we perceive the appearance of the world. But this is 


=. 


=e | 
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self, though in reality the self is always 
distinguished from its states. 


Now, from tbe above discussion, we 
may draw the following conzlusions — 


(t) The finite self is not a characterless 
being, but it bas a distinct nature of its 
own and cannot therefore be reduced into 
its states and activities. The self has 
been described by Sankara as transcending 
the external and internal elements of the 
body, but yet controlling and illamining 
them— 


wa 


“aóra; aaa ma-a aaa aaa: | [a 4.3.10). 
(ii) Similarly he has described 
Brahman’s nature as transcending the 
náma-rūpas (changes) and untouched by 
them, but yet controlling and directing 








not true. In Ved-Bhasya, II. 1. 9, a suspicion may indeed arise to the 
effect that Sankara makes faamaga as the root-cause of all differentia. 
tions (faiq aagre’. That it is not a mere subjective idea, but 
an objective principle or power (of Brahman) becomes clear if we 
consult a similar passage in Mandukya Bhaésya (ajifcar, waan’ 1-6) 
where this fawrena bas been identified with gronfa which is the 
cause of all differentiations. r 

He says there—“faatsaaa aq afa udtaat qyfa-wead: ga- 
SAGs: BI; Bene ganana amq ‘aitaan *- 
a qaia Ha: Waa: gamfa a waaga; |” Here, qra 
is tho cosmic seed (3ta) of the world present in Brahman. The 
term fpina of the Ved-Bhäsya referred to above is nothing but 
this pust | Thus the world can not be false or subjective 
phantasm. It is called faura or qala, because it is the other ie 
opposite of sya or am ; but it is not absolately other, it is also 
identical. (Vide Chap. I, pp. 25-31.) Also ef. qistar: pp. 135-137. 
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the activities of these changing náma- 
rupas— 


aawat zaa aqaw, aaec-faaad MRENE 
ani a: faig, vaad am’) [ae m’, 8.14.1.) 
Hence we find that neither Brahman, 
nor the individual selves can be resolved 
into its manifested changes. The changes 
stand to the underlying reality in the 
relation of ananya (344),—1.¢., they can- 
not be separated from it and regarded as 
something independent; but they are to 
be taken merely as a means for the gradual 
manifestations of the nature of the under- 
lying cause— 
vagga sifaacaniaa:... anaa ” (0° m? m, 2.1.3). 
maraa i ga yad wala” (Far aig, 1.3.30). 
“aranana... agaaa uaaa (4° m’, 2.8). 


How can the changes, then, be regarded 
as false or unreal, in the view of Sankara? 
It is only when under the influence of 
Avidyd, we forget the separate reality of 
the underlying cause and identify it with 
its evolving changes (famims), as if the 
causal reality has become something other 
than its own nature,—that the changes 
become false, unreal.' ~ This is done under 





‘cy “safes weai aama waaa waventad wafa--- AA 
aga: ofmnecraiaifa saifa’’ | a? a? 4.3,21-23]), 

“qfaia yama akada ‘saree’ face — santa’? (5.1.1). 

The changing states and activitics are all elicited from our under- 


lying ‘nature,’ through interaction with the external environment 
yanatast ; satyna ve daima faq (43-9). 
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the influence of Avidya. It is in this sense 
alone that the diversities of the changing 
nama-rupas in the world are regarded as 
false or unreal, in Sankara’s system. 


(d) Now, let us consider such ex- 
pressions as— 
ae maaria faea—The diversities or the 
differences exist not in the world ;— 
qa GARRI.. aq aa a qq P—te., 
the man who sees the Atma everywhere, 
cannot see other things in the world. 

These phrases seem to imply, appa- 
rently, that there are really no diversities,— 
no n&ma-rupas—no changes—nothing—in 
the world ;—that these are all mere 
appearances and unreal. 

But let us see how Sankara himself has 
explained these expressions. We invite our © 
reader’s attention in this connection to 
Sutras 2, 1, 14 and 38, 2, 22, where 
Sankara himself has quoted these phrases 
and explained them. 

He first raises the question—If the 
‘unity’ is reduced to ‘ multiplicity,’ can 








When these are produced, we erroneously identify ourselves with 
these ; and these become the only self tous. But this Self is false, 
The real self ia what underlies these states and activities and to which 
these are referred as to a centre. Such is the case with Brahman 
also. This identification is due to the fault of our intellect. But how 
can there be identification? Sankara says—‘‘afaarafeaa 2a a 
qaaa aq a gafsi—a « faama qaaa gate’ and” 
(ar? an°, 13-2]. Sankara does not call the objects false; he calls 
identification false. qaa walaan ‘arera afmaafae’’ 
[m m" wie, wa? 2128] | 





it 


CENTRAL — 
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it retain its unity—and decides in the 
negative. He points out—as ‘one’ and 
‘many’ oppose each other, Joti cannot be 
true in respect of the one and the same 
thing. The pantheists of his time looked 
upon ‘unity’ and ‘multiplicity’ otk as 
true. The pantheistic unity is merely 
wma, s.e., it is the unity of mere 
eullection. Jt is an ‘abstract whole—a 
mere aggregate of parts, having no sub- 
stantial being or life of its own outside of 
and apart from its parts which constitute it. 

But Sankara shows here that Brahman 
cannot be both va and waarqa Brahman 
is a true unity; it has a ‘being,’ outside 
the world— 


“SHPaTaagies He vaa TAA 

aie saga saa a Pp — A° 2.1.14. 
As Brahman has a ‘ nature’ of its own, 
how can it be resolved into many and 
become s#arerm 2?" Hence his conclusion 
is that the ‘unity’ retains its unity in 
all circumstances and it is the only 





| afe aed geatearata wr af<-derceanatad aaq ‘aia ⸗a 
ad afa “a fe nmana tt feat mafaz” ger ta arg 
feaa) a aa aa: fea: aisa, aq (m K-a’, 2.54) | 

Of. ‘avavara fe va, aq qarasan wanta (3° a’, 
2.1.9). (ġe, as if Brahman has become Saeaa lr aa—tec., entirely 
reduced to qazaq ). 

“ara fead...4 Toad: aa RA | saad fe wrar- 
gram faa” — a? m? n’, we? u, 19). 
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Reality. The diverse changes—areegs 
—the differences which emerge from it— 
are not absolutely distinct from Brahman, 
asso many independent things true and 
real with the unity; but they are means, 
stages ( waana )—for the gradual 
manifestation of the ‘nature’ of Brahman 
which is present bebind them and is 
realising itself through them. 


Now then, the line— 


—and the line— 

“ae masa raqa” — 

Such lines, such expressions—do not mean 
that there are vot things in the world, 
that all are non-entities. They mean that 
the things in the world will no longer 
appear to us in the same light in which 
they appear to the ordinary ignorant 
people. They would not appear as so 
many absolutely—independent things— 
a crass plurality—a tree there, a cow 
here; a river there, a man here, 
They would appear only as higher and 
higher stages through which the under- 
lying unity of Brahman is progressively 
revealing its own ‘nature,’ is realising 
itself —'* 





a EAEE] agqyalqgfi ws atta Fae... ... wiam waa 
(8° ao m°, 2.1-3] ı 
“qa agaaa mAT tiaa, ata u yay RN 
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"aganman ‘sare’ aa 
ete great ‘safafeme: Hey ater” ? 
(ae° m°, 4.4.12), 


The emerging nama-rupas would, now, 
be looked upon as only further and further 
revelations or realisations of Brahman; 
they would not, now, be looked upon as 
wafana or ‘wa’ or absolutely distinct 
from the underlying Brahman ' but as 
qaa from it. 


This is the conclusion which we have gained from a 
discussion of Sankara’s celebrated Doctrine ef Causality, 
Now it stands clear that there arises no question for the 
abolition of the diverse objects in the world—in the system 
of Adwaita Philosophy. ` 


(e) There is still another phrase used in 
the Vedanta which demands our considera- 
tion and attention. We mean the phrase 
known as—faita-facraca or faite-wiaae — 
ie. the repudiation or rejection of the 





ema, aa aqaifada fecu staatafeafacta gta gta 
yadi wafa”’ [3° a, 1.8.30] | 

“ud gale: yaar ya: sman) wal...... cages: 
sqa |\—aquaarstawdeaiag maa aane 
ama: mag: rafa” (a° aw, 2.5 also a° aia 4.3.33]. 

“sammara fafa SAATAN... NA 
sifaat.....4q aaa aq WAG oaa sexta eas awat Y 
anaaaifatala—aei fo gaiena [A a, 15, 12). 

Cafe mafatia aria agis aaa aa fata” 
[Re n°, 2.1}. 
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particular determinant gualtttes we find 
in the world. The qualities are univer- 
sally existent; and although they belong, 
in a sense, to one Reality—aH—as a 
whole, still they belong definitely to a 
particular reality as its determinations 
and not of others. The qualities are but 
the activities of the individual things or 
individual beings. The phrase faia- 
musa may appear at first sight to 
mean that Sankara has denied the exist- 
ence of the qualities—that these are mere 
appearances ;—that they do not really 
exist. But let us assure our readers this 
was far from the mind of Sankara. The 
explanation of this faaa-faaraca which 
he himself gives in the Vedanta-Sutras— 
4-3-14 and 3-2-22 conclusively shows that 
he has denied nothing, repudiated nothing, 
rejected nothing. 

The purport of his explanation is briefly 
this :—Suppose a quality emerges; if you 
identify the underlying Brahman (Causal 
Reality) with this quality, Brahman 
becomes entirely reduced to this quality 
and hence it becomes something 
other than itsown ‘being’; whereas 
all the time Brahman maintains its 
unity in and through this quality ;— 
and so on with other successively 
emergent qualities in the world. Sankara’s 
idea is that Brahman is to be regarded 
always as a unity, unchanging in its 
own nature and unaffected by the 


21 
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* Cf. “a @ragqgefafae; fafaa seq fafa: aag SIRARI 
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qualities; and it cannot therefore be re- 
garded as—qofafue or wiae, 7.c., 
identical with the qualities—as if its 
nature is not one but compcsed of the 
qualities (tara) *— 
“iania ana tf Sq? a 
fatq-frcrancagdin aariaa |” 


Sankara next concludes— 


“ogee ‘anata wari’ nRa, 


afcfaaie am” —— (4° m°, 3.2.22). 


i.e, By fady-facraca, the gwalittes, as 
such, are not repudiated or negated; but 
Brahman if regarded as composed of the 
qualities is repudiated or negated. 


The ‘nature’ (e747) of Brahman is presenr 
behind the qualities evolved in the world 
and this nature cannot be resolved into 
or identified with them. It is present 
unaffected by these changing qualities. 
Sankara bas elsewhere pointed out that 
all the changing and emergent qualities 


wa; (°, 1.3.1). 


“aasma Aa —“ereqi aaa” (afer —sfaarar aretize) | 
Of. "eramana awu- staat, a- -aaa- 
exeqzaaaa manaa” (aa ni’, 3.14.) | 
sfa, witd, aafaa a aa cata sÀ, wa afa: j.. gsi 
qa Sais aAA. A vay sqaa:, adag azar cm.” 


(m? æ, 2.832-33). 


“ca gar ga, a ad 
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are interwoven into the underlying Reality 
which reveals its nature through them—. 


“mamaga aiara" (a? w? 1.5.1). 


It is wrong therefore to identify the 
under-lying reality witb these qualities. 
This identification is repudiated, as it is 
due to our intellectual error (afg or 
xfar); and therefore such identification 
must be alse, unreal, 


This is the purport or sense of the farfaren or of 
the repudiation or rejection of the qualities. Sankara 
has established this position in another way thus — 


These qualities are definite relations into 
which one individual is brought with other 
individuals or things. But these relations 
cannot exbaust the individuals. I am 
brought into a particular relation with 
you, but yet I am something more than 
this relation. In this way, every indivi- 
dual self is a part of another individual 
self, yet he belongs to himself. Sankara 
points out that an individual has a 
substantive (@%sq or faam) and an ad- 
jectival (a=afae7 or fata) mode of exist- 
ence. He exists by himself and this is 
his substantive mode; yet ‘he is related 
to something beyond him and this is his 
adjectival mode of existence. A man, 
say Deva Datta, may come into different 
relations with different people and he is 
designated differently. But yet the same 
Deva Datta does not lose his own @sq in 
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these relations. Every individual there- 
fore maintains his own identity in the 
various relatious into which he is brought 
with others. Brahman, in the same way, 
maintains its own identity in those variously 
interconnected relations or qualities.? 

If you identify the underlying Brahman 
with these relations, Brahman would 
become ‘many’—wiarma, aaqafafae 
i. €. composed of parts. Sankara has not 
denied the relations or qualities as such. o 
He only denies Brahman or the individual 
self being regarded as sai. Such self or 
Brahman must be unreal, false,in Sankara 
system.” The relations are but a means, 
or medium (34a, =m) for the expression 











' “card S EEJ- RS E WARMTH | 
qar vahi 44 Baw, aed gafas vI 
a5 n ag He nafaa a ar. fA 
aa mam sa” (°°, 2-2-17) | 
“ga: waa, Qet ag: Magqgad—srfa zaraa 
aa aa fates Åna zanan gae ” 
(a°, 2-2-17.) 
>. “geagva: (ie, immanental) ga@qc-—vuq: wang (ie, 
transcendental )""—agq-yiq 5.12, ; The qualities are but the responses 
made by the individuals ta the Pran-spandan which ia the active 


common mediam or environment which elicits the responses. The 
qualities are thus ‘inter-connected relations." 


* “a fe sata; gaq arn RARA, var ant 
qaaa aAa wate” (aoa m., 3.8 ) | 
Of. “starna:...aarearfatwe; fafaa qin sf acre wafa, ete.” 


(3°,1. 3.1). To imagine parts of the underlying ground is due to our 
intellectual error, In tygara, Sankara calls it feeareqar. 
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of the swarupa of the underlying unity 
and hence they are waa from the swarupa. 


(7) There is another expression, riz, yg- fiaaq— 
Dissolution of the world—which deserves consideration. 

The question of ywyq-faaa arose in connection witha 
doubt which existed in the mind of many people. So long 
as the world exists to occupy our mind, to distract our 
attention, how is it possible to realise the knowledye of 
Brahman? For, the world stands there as a rival to 
Brahman and it will act as an obstruction in the way of 
the knowledge of Brahman. It is therefore necessary 
to dissolve the world—to abolish it altogether so that 
nothing stands in the way of the realisation of Brahman.’ 

In order to remove this doubt, Sankara has given us 
the true sense of the idea of uqe-faaa from which his 
views about the existence of this world very prominently 
stand in clear light. He has recorded his views thus :— 

“What,” Sankara enquires of the doubter, “is your 
idea about the Dissolution of the world —yqq-faaa, pray ? 
Do yoa mean by it tbat as heat disintegrates the solid 
particles of the clarified butter and ultimately dissolves 
them, we ure to dissolve the world in the like manner? 
But this is, we say, simply an impossibility. 

The world—both in its subjective and objective con- 
dition—actually exists (fagar:), nobody is therefore 
capable of dissolving the ertstence of such a world. Hence 
such actual dissolution of the world is out of the question. 
You cannot really mean this by your term yyq-faea. IF, 
however, your idea about dissolution be that we are to remove 
—<dissolve—the false tdentificatton—the identification 





— — — — — D 
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of the world with Brahman in consequence of an 
erroneous imposition of the former upon the latter (by 
ignoring the distinct being of Brahman which underlies 
the world unaffected by its changes), you are welcome to 
do this. Such dissolution by true knowledge is indeed pos- 
sible. We agree with you in this view of dissolution.” 

Do these remarks show in any way that in Sankara- 
Vedanta the actual existence of the world has ever been 
denied ? 

8. We should like to conclude this discussion by 

calling the attention of our readers 

A typical illustra- ; : f. Er: 
tion analysed. Cause tO an important typical illustration 
strives towards future «civen by Sankara with a view to 


end which is real : 3 
power present and clearly illustrate the steps of his own’ 


ok aoe aes doctrine of causality as expounded 
— Cpe iaeo iese by him in his Vedanta-bhasya. We 

find this typical illustration admi- 
rably explained in the Brihadāranyaka-bhāsya. This 
powerful exposition of the theory makes it impossible, 
once for all, for us to look upon the world and its evolving 
changes (fawns) as unreal or false. We have therefore 
to recognise this illustration as a fact of capital interest 





. “ea ad gea Aa uqefaeat wa? faafaa ta 
waanliae-ufaaa <a ngaa: aAa, sieiferq......ufaare avait 
sere: arasqage: faar wfaeraiae sfa? sa, afa arag ‘fear’ 
ywoe:—2eifeaa5 simifaa:, ange geatras:—ueanaag 
T2144, = geada yga, aana faafaa” (3° a, 3.2.21). 

N.B.—In Brihadaranyakabhasya, there is a reference to pgfan. 


yq is ordinarily regarded as something independent—as qaj— 
different from Brahman The idea of this yara ought to be killed, 
This isyqefaeqa. “waaar faitqear—ranfz (a° wm?, 2.4.13)" 


«In this way qyyfaqgq is explained here. (This aqagią is the 
result of identification.) 
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and importance to the student of the Adwaita Philosophy 
which will make clear in a different way the problem, the 
solution of which we are seeking in this chapter; and 
will prove helpful in coming to a decision about it. We 
have therefore thought it fit to re-emphasise this illustra- 
tion to which reference was made in a previous chapter. 

Sankara explains here the idea of the cause and the 
effects which emerge in succession from it by an illustra- 
tion of a lump of earth (@fwar) and its successive trans- 
formations until the /as¢ transformation—the jar (qz)— 
is reached. The ultimate future end is present, he says, 
in the real nature or @% 7 of the causal substance. It is 
impossible to hold it to be non-existent in the cause. To 
deny this presence is to make the passage clearer for 
the easy entrance of that undesirable guest—Asat- 
karyya-vada (waq waz). Until it is completely real- 
ised, the End—though future—m ust be held to be present 
in the nature of the cause.! 

The potter, Sankara observes, with a view to produce 
this end, céz., a (jar) collects the afwar (lump of earth) 
and continues giving it its successive shapes (in the form 
of aw, fae, aqa, ete.). You cannot, Sankara goes on, 
deny this striving on the part of the potter towards 
this future end.* Sankara says that, it is necessary, for an 

end to realise itself completely, to pass through certain 


t myar eta mai anny waama Paa va 
anaana |---vag afe, deer yaa sfa—a azereg Fa T- 
qatta |-aa fe afaveda azt aAA” | 

* qanad- a fe safe afaaatr sefearth er... 
sda q Hfaacec:, Oat araea wea faster) 1.2.1.— 
(Hence wz or the end is the real cause of tho ygfw or movemont on the 
part of afar.) 
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antecedent transformations or stages.' It follows therefore 
that the future end is present throughont the successive 
stages of the afwar—though not in actual form 
(taaa), but still it is present throughout in the 
form of future possibility ? in the nature of afer. 

The change is a relation between two terms. In order 
to be related, the two terms of the relation must be reat. 
The change is therefore a relation between something 
present and something future, t.e., which is going ĉo ġe. 
If you say the future is unreal, is nothing—then the cause 
or Brahman would itself become unreal.” The future (az) 
therefore operates in the present (7.¢., in the afwal) ;* and 
the present becomes thus connected with the future, 


can ana Sea arearacraacafaaaraa !...far- 
aged faa azifamrag” ...... azifemrafaar ...... 
area: · · aa: wea” | "FOL 

3 “aa eaaa A aaa a fe fasea iama, wrae 
a aze a wala aaea anna aaa, AANS 
afafa a faawia (ie, qg is not present actually, but as a future possi- 
bility.)"......... “faq, WOT: aaa aza aaa- 
saagi: qawaq saag ™ (fen the change being a relation, 


must have two terms of relation—the present and the future. The - 


future cannot therefore be non-existent or qaq. ) 
* In the Mandukya, 6, Sankara says— 
“afa fe qaaa wee eg, BR TEU Sae-naw: 1” 
— | iz -2 
.nanda-giri elaborates the passage thus—“ gqiqaaiq S447 | WAIU 
fe fara mitaan gade afegim | ateat Haq, 4 aa ae wT- 


saagaa saa muaf eq)” 

* For, wz is an end and it is the real cause of the striving or move- 
‘ment of gfe towards the end, which striving exists for itesake, The 
end is therofore present in the beginning and operates as a real cause. 





—— 
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Hence, the cause is really the future End or Power which 
is realising itself in all the changes. It is therefore this 
power which underlies, and works in, all changes. It 
gives continuity to them and is above them all. It is 
realising itself through all successive changes which can- 
not, therefore, be separated from it.' Sankara illustrates 
this idea thus— 

“As a player, taking on successive 

eharacters upon himself, enacts 

on the stage the parts of each of these 

characters in suceession, but yet 

retains his own distinct character ; 

so the underlying causal unity, 

retaining its own distinct identity, 

realises itself successively in each 

of the changes produced.” ? 

Now, we must apply this typical case of afeat and its 
final realisation in the form of wz, to all the individual 
changes in the world. We come then to learn from 
Sankara’s exposition just stated that— 

in the real nature or @sq of an individual 
being, the future end is present, and this 
end works in it. 


— 





' Sankara has noted that the changes cannot be separated from the 
underlying cause, nor can they be separated from one another as 
independent ‘ things,’ because the cause itself holds them all by its 
own power (eqeqq) and realises itself in ench of them successively,— 


“qaaa aaa faitary wrcafa and “aÀ earae- 
amaa waar e_nzraca "’ (a° and wy) | 
* “serarcats si—saranraty, Aa aa wat, aca aÀ- 
i ufaqaa’’ (3° w°, 2.1.18), Also Vide 4, 1.3.19. 
22 
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And in order to have its final realisation, 
this end will necessarily have to pass 
through its preceding successive trans- 
formations or stages, until at last it 
becomes finally realised in its last stage.’ 
This last stage is therefore the end of the 
individual being and this end is therefore 
a future possible power, present in the 
individual ; and it works in all the changes 
as its purpose. This end (or purpose) is 
the real cause; for it reveals itself more 
and more through the successive trans- 


formations or stages and completes itself 
in the last stage. 


Is it possible, then, to separate any of these changes 
or stages from the underlying «sq (swarupa) of the 
individual and to treat them as independent things 
(wasg)? For, how is it possible to know the real 
nature of the cause until it reaches, and fully reveals 
itself in, its last change or stage ? 

For this reason, Sankara has repeatedly remarked that 
no effects can be treated as something distinct and separate 
from their underlying cause. For, it is the cause which 
is revealing or realising ° itself in these changes. The 








ı It has been noted that the underlying cause must be present 
up to the time the last effect is produced “gga wane aed” 
and “@gqgearquema wae samatq” (3° wi’, 2.2.20), For, it is 
seen everywhere that the last effeot (qe) is always accompanied and 
coloured by the underlying cause, “ayrargcat af ara aruit: (39, 
2.1.15). 

Of. the expression—“ vaRfagraa gafan wate. ” 

* “araafaredaa” (a°, 2.8), 
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effects are therefore nothing but the necessary expressions ' 
of the cause which is present and operative behind them. 

Is it then possible for Sankara, who gives sucha 
description, to deny the effects or changes and to declare 
them to be false or unreal? The falsity only comes in, 
if you regard the nature (@%4) of the underlying cause 
actually Zos¢ in these effects emerging from it ;—if the 
“449 is resolved into and thus absolutely identified with 
these changes—as if it has become something ocher than 
itself (i.e. w4),—as if the underlying Brahman is ac- 
tually converted into the aggregate of the empirical 
changes,’ and thus become S#% #4: | 

Sankara has, everywhere in his Bhasya, called the world 
unreal or false in this sense alone, 

9. We have tried, in the preceding pages, to find out 
the real intention of the Leader of the Adwaita school of 

There ia no conflict thought in the Indian Philosophy, 
between qfturaara “nd and examined carefully all possible 
fatata) Multiplicity eases which may produce in the mind 
ree “ie kore besarte some confusion about the unreality 
“Rat of the diversities of náma-rupa 
emergent in the world. It is, however, not necessary to 
push our examination any further, and the considerations 
we have so far made will, we hope, clear away all 





1 qayma.. a aaa a” (2° wi” mm”) | 

ta mona ‘aq wA’ auuteria ma aag — i ga: 
RAA TAA: aS waaa warg ara ” (°°, 2.1.18). 
“aq fagina n agaaa’? aaaea vata gafan ’—2.1.18., 
"qaeazhag anlama aaa Raa) gaa st” nan 
qa Aa gH 94: yA AA-AAA.. l GAR- 
afiag (ie, sauaeita:) aaay va” (awn, 4.4.2). 

ca wA aaa wa amA ⸗aꝰ wre, 2.1.9." 
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misapprehensions which certainly exist about the problem 
of the unreality of the objective world of facts and we may 
fairly conclude that we are not committed to the universal 
nihilism in Sankara’s school of Philosophy, A few words 
must, however, be added in regard to one point of 
primary importance, before we conclude this line of our 
enquiry. 

We have said that Brahman (as well as the individual- 
selves) possesses a qeq, a nature, of it own, In order to 
realise this aeq, Brahman has created and evolved the 
world,’ and the world is moving from the lowest to the 
highest stages.2 This movement has become possible 
for the world, because behind each stage, that eternal 
principle (qäfew: smat) is present, which is gradually ex- 
pressing itself in and through these stages or changes. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will now find 
that such is the position which Sankara has taken up in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Against this position, however, 
an objection may be urged to the effect that if the multi- 
plicity of the changes is held to be not false or unreal, 
what would be the fate of the Sruti which insistently 
declares that— 

“there is only one principle—Brahman 
which is without a second—secondless ”— 


“am vm sfeataa ”’ | 


L“ gefegists fe aq wear faia fancies ofeaaqiara wea” 
(@°mn°, 1.4.26). “aw qaram wa 4 awd. 4 aq aq eared ; aa 
faamaaa” 3 ae, (2.1.16) | 

> “arate a satrec-fafrerts aaa, afaacie aae- 
aa yar ae” (ean, 7.1.1.)) faaara aga aaia: saat ” 
(ata, 6.8.4). 
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There is thus a conflict between the statement of the 
Srutz and the position established by Sankara.' To this 
supposed objection, Sankara thus replies— 

(i) To the ordinary ignorant people, —who 
under the influence of avidyd, resolve 
the underlying unity (Brahman) into the 
multiplicity of the changes and thus 
identifies the two,—the multiplicity of 
the changes is the on/y Reality. Thus 
no question of conflict between the unity 
and the multiplicity can rise here.? 

(77) But those who have realised the truth 
that the underlying unity (as) is un- 
touched (unaffected) by the evolving 
multiplicity of changes—do not regard 
these changes as something separate and 
apart (afafa) from Brahman, do not look 
upon them as so many independent and 
self-sufficient ‘things’ (7) complete in 
themselves.” To these people, the multi- 
pheity of changes would appear merely as 


—— —_ — 


= araeqiateafaed,—* wataiferta' anaa faavicq— 
sta aq? 4; · ceima-cicgaaia aa faae (a ma, 3.5.1). 

“aga q earatfagar afaaaqr asreqed------ anaes eequiaaiy 
aq, ameganda aaa 9 araaqrd—aracsgiafwefeta 
wala amaA, aa aiig aaercfeeeraeitisie " (ame, 3.5.1). 

° “eat q TAREN qWHARHatra ...... ‘qaaa’? asami 
ITAS ...... fagat aad 4 w:, wer ‘ uoaa?) fani 
qaidam ate sagan, wal 4 maa anaga (a m, 3.5.1) | 

“gaaaae-fMaaa gaaaf 4 se agaa ------ a 
ovafanae " (waaa. aran) y a fRA aa, g 
(fowo, 2.1.14 J 
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a means (39714, tayartf), as a mere indica- 
tive mark (qfoaiaa asia), as an expression 
(@m@rmara)—of the underlying Brahman.' 
The gradually evolving changes? would 
appear to these people, merely as an 
instrument (acta) for the realisation of 
the purpose (ara) * —of the underlying 
Brahman. ‘Thus there is no possibility of 
a conflict (fatra) between the unity and 
the multiplicity here also. 

After establishing his theory in his commentary on 
the Vedanta, Sankara has expressly recorded his remarks 
thus— 

“The author of the Bratima-Sutras 
himself saw no reason for rejecting 
the manifested changing world (arr). 
The Sxtra-kdra adopts the faaeare (i.e., 


+ E ARSEN. ss. saa aaa ayala- wafa ” (Sro, 
7.17.1) “fanic‘witar’ and fees: aie) en arardifa 
qama fate w, agan ware’ ad agafa” (arene and 
Bowure) | 

“danas ufea Parara wer, ete (a°, 4.4.25), 

“qfu-qrarza:. e T waar’ famia — tenre, 13.13.” “ aq- 
‘Hana’ aratae g (wre, 6.2.2), “ aaa Gearata wafawa,” 
ibid, 

“aq snare ofcafeaie aaa a4 amaii aaa fafaqeaa ”’ 
q°aia, 2.1.14). 

s “qaf graves sweeties aala, afracrs Angane 
yaa aai (a) ana arafaf" (M, 13.12) | 

> “qm ieia Gta Raf Sharm GFR 4 EE n 
deat gai a ee (wa w’, 5.5). 
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the principle of unity) as of supreme 
value; but he has also relatned qieu (t.c., 
the fact of the multiplicity of changes) 
as of subordinate value and entirely 
dependent on the former.” ? 


In his commentary on the Mandukya- 
kfrikA, Sankara himself expressly tells us 
that there is really no conflict between 
the Dwaita (the empirical world of changes 
and the Adwaita (Non-Dualism, t.e., the 


fact of unity) ? —for the reasons advanced 
above. 


Ananda-giri also in elaborating the idea 
of Sankara has by an illustration shown 
that no conflict really arises between the 
two standpoints—the empirical truth and 
the transcendental truth.” 

Vidyaranya in his yaz%, in explaining 
the faatiare, has shown that in Sankara- 





i “gansa aa taga ‘agra fears) sured 
aingi, afeare-nfasaie siqafa ” (aoa, 24. 14.). 

* “aaa @qar wna a faa a: fa: 1...-.. warataisa 
‘quran’ menai a fans a:, a eeeqerfefa:” 
m aw, 3.17-15). 

3 “ge yåafåf yaarraaqeay faa ⸗ aha qaet cer N 
ad Aa weeafeewia, weg aana yet’ 
qaa wra: garda, xa aa aAA wad ageer feet) car 
qanaqa ë saerics-ormifeawaa sfa” (RS 
wre , 4.57). 
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Vedanta the afeoraare is not incompatible 
with the fiata". 


Thus we find that no need arises to abolish aftara. 
Both the qrwa and faa can exist compatibly together. 


It will be seen that we have (ried in this chapter, as 
well as in others, to present Sankara before our readers, as 
he reveals himself in his own writings ; and we hope that 
our readers will agree with us in thinking that it is not 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that which 
we have sought to reach here, from a deep and careful 
reading of his commentaries. It is our firm conviction that 

_a great injustice has been done to this great philosopher 
of India in respect of this most vital point upon which ~ 
rests his great arqrara—the Theory of Mâyå. 


ee ——— —— — — — — 


1 area gaaq gam ET aama daa aaas, HT- 
gaiii qasaq- afana faraaiatia ” (aat, 13-51—Zyat) | 
(In the case of qq even, compare Sankara’s idea—“‘a diem asita- 
aza aima a — a? wa”). Of. Sankara alsec — fqurqzidtar 
fatais, eraser 1° ar, 6.2.2. 





CHAPTER IV 


PLACE OF ETHICS AND RELIGION IN VEDANTA 


— — 


l. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed 
e à tenets in the Vedanta is that the 
ee ees g: * work or a is, after all, a bondage 
opposed to Ethical which ties a man to this metem- 


Theisin and ia mnte- 
theistic in religion. psychosis or Samsdra (att), One 
Its goal is—not en- s 3 
richnient bnt emptying must try therefore to get rid of this 
— e sen bondage and secure his final release or 
afm from it. It nevessarily follows from this that the 
Vedantic fæ (Mukti) is eqnivalent to the emptying of 
the human soul, which directs all its energy to leave the 
human life devoid of all actions and thus to make it a 
barren desert. It is also generally held that human desires 
or wiis are condemned wholesale in this system of 
philosophy in no unequivocal language and unmistakable 
terms; and it is the desires which lie at the root of all 
works. To kill the desires outrigh1 is evidently the sole 
aim of the Vedanta and their total annihilation, it is 
thought, is enjoined in an authoritative tone, whose voice 
ean be heard from every page of the Vedantic literature. 
In dealing with this subject, a writer has thus expressed 
his idea :— 

‘The Indian Theism, because of its 

bondage to the Karma idea, bas been 

unable to rise to a high conception of the 


23 
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Divine character. In making motive itself 
the fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned 
its back upon the ethical goal and suggest- 
ed the endeavour to escape from the 
region of the ethical altogether......... The 
endeavour to get rid of desire is an 
endeavour to pass beyond the good, and 
ends in confounding the conscience with 
covetousness.”’ 


As the entire man is thought to be a mere sum-total of 
“desires and works mechanically related,” and as his 
virtues and vices are all relegated to the empirical region 

and are described as false and unreal ;—it has been generally 
supposed that the destruction of the individuality whieh 
consists merely in the desires, works, pleasure, pain, ete., 
is the aim of this philosophy“ which seeks absorption of 
one’s being in the “ difference-less pantheistic empty 
void ” which it calls Nirguna Brahman (fay u am) and such 
absorption is the af which it teaches.' The healthy 
enrichment and expansion of the human soul by the 
acquirement and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously 
maintained, is out of place in this system of philosophy. 
And a philosophical system which, if is very justly 
concluded. can shed no wholesome influence upon the life 
and conduct of man and human society, has very little 
practical interest which it can evoke and it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 


Such, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which are 
to be fonnd extensively gaining ground both in Europe and 





: Cf., “The method of attaining to the Atmd according to the 
teaching of the Upanishads, ia that of making the human spirit a desert, 
**®The goal of effort is an absorption in which all difference ıs lost. 

__ Every movement of the mind and heart must be cast forth and stilled.” 


- 
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in [ndia even among the best and the most sympathetic 
eritics of the Adwaita philosophy. 

We propose in this chapter to cautiously examine 
the validity of the assertions above referred to, and 
to see if such conclusions as have been drawn find any 
support from the writings of Sankara—the great 
interpreter and leader of this school of thought. We 
Shall also try to discover what constitutes the real 
teaching of the Vedanta and to determine if Ethics and 
Religion do not form an integral and essential part of the 
Vedantie theory. 

2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 

disposition which may be traced to 

Man’s impulsive — 
nature or disposition the origin of the human race, and 
(Sa-wafa or agara). which constitutes the most essential 
heritage for him to which he has 
succeeded. In this disposition are to be found imbedded 
all his natural instinets and habits, his love and hatred, 
his pleasure and pain, his appetites and passions, and his 
entire stock of impulses and desires. It is the receptacle 
of all the .race-experience and his past impressions or 
wms lying deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise 
up to the surface at the slightest notice or call. Sankara 
would call. this disposition—savafa or waa or nature, 
and man is passive (wear: saa) in respect of this 
awa (nature) which determines him and his actions, 





ı Of. Sankara’s observationsin the Taittiriya-bhasya—“ emrat- 
radeni.. — farm, emt faa; afg wate yew facr- 
ffad faa: (a° a, 1.11). Of. also“ ema q amaa mafa 
mag fannifenamy ama va Sls mga wamiai 
sated an ay aa: va anisa reaa 7 (a°? 


44.2). 
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and which is revealed when he is bern. It is 
owing to this disposition that man has likings and dis- 
bkings for particular sense-objects ;—that some men are 
seen from their childhood evineing natural attachment to 
mundane objects of enjoyments, and others developing 
natural aversion to temporal pleasures. ' 


An idea of how this ‘disposition’ (àa wafa) has been 
described in the Vedanta-works can be formed from the 
following — 


(a) “ Nature (wafa) is the Samstadra (the 
latent self-reproductive impression of the 
past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 
manifesting itself at the commencement 
of the present birth......... All living 
beings follow their own nature.” 


(4) * Nature (@w3) is the tendency (Samskfra 
—Bfsa: á) in living beings acquired by 
them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield 
its effects. and this ‘ nature’ is the source 
of the Gwenas, it being impossible for the 
Genas to manifest themselves without a 
cause.” 


(c) * As regards all sense-objects, there neces- 
sarily arise in each case love (xim:) for an 








i Sometimes, Sankara calla this ‘disposition’ as—“ efag:fz- 
waw mua: (3° a, 8.19), Since, this disposition ix the natural 
determinant of all our activities, and it is the root of onr desires, 
pleasure and pin stimuloted from it. The term avidga ts used in its 
connection, because it is not the ‘true’ self but Sankura describes 
it as composed of 6 sheaths or “aitaan: gigia aranin: 
aw orean: sremrerfaagareal man: ai" (8°, 2.3). 





- ~= 
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agreeable object, and aversion (€4%:) for 
a disavreeable object. When desire 
(ait#:) arises, it rouses the ajas and 
urges the person to action.! 
This ‘nature’ or empirical character of the man is a 


gradual development in consequence of his education, 
association, society and 





the circumstances in which he is 
born and brought up. This is the unformed, undisci- 
plined animal nature in man. Thus, man is born witha 
fund of animal impulses and inclinations which are the 
source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires—love and hatred—az4-¥ 4— 
which colour his whole nature. Man is, at the begin- 
ning no better than an animal being. He is just 
emerged from nature; he is not yet a self-conscious 
being. He is simply ‘aware’ or ‘conscious’ of certain 
passive feelings arousel in him in consequence of his 
contact with the outward environment, and of certain 
impulses within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction—moving him towards, and’ repelling him 
from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as the case 
may be. In fulfilling bis # 4 a4 (impulses of love and 
hatred), he fulfils his lifes entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and the sole guide of his movements and actions. 
Ss SS ee ee 
ı (a) “wateatr wahai aw aaa qrafeerm: TET 
agaa asif aq: Sea AT a, 3.33). 
(b) “se CHa: Sex: SH a aaa aa gaama: 
‘equa: ..qomgeiae tee coeiqiae 2 aden’, 18.41). 
(c) ‘‘ weifetava sè cm, sieve © a: —sasge la |...... TFT 
fe suet <a: aiu gas yaaa (AP an”, 3.34 and 37), 


— m 
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“ Desire is the longing for a pleasure- 
giving agreeable object of experience when 
actually coming within the ken of our 
senses or heard of or remembered; and 
anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, 
for the cause of pain when being seen or 
heard of or remembered.” 
( Gita-bh4asya, 5. 23.) 
Man is completely passive here and utterly at the merey 
4 of these impulses. ‘This is the empirical, actual self. 
Sankara, as we remarked before, is reluctant to call 
this self a self at all. He is fond of calling it sarar. 
There is agency in this self no doubt; but this is no real 
agency aball. For, all the necessary elements constituting 
the agency of this self are reciprocally determined by 
their antecedents and consequents in time, The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense organs, manas, 
are necessarily mechanieally determined by, and are 
the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time— 
CAAA Vo: say He 
‘ae acritia faia ” 
(ait? a°, 18.66.) 
None of these actions can, therefore, be called ‘ free.” 
In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, no 


| regulation.* As we are enslaved by these impulses and 
= passions and blinded by their influence, we cannot discern 
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our right path, we cannot choose our true End—our 
gaai — 
“To one whose mind is subject to the i 
passions of desire and aversion, there can- 
not indeed arise a knowledge of things as 
they are, even of the external world. 
And it needs no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overpowered 
by passions of desire and aversion — rær- 
€, there cannot arise a knowledge of the 
innermost self.” 

3. Baut is this the ‘whole’ man? Is man’s environ- 

ment without and his impulses with- 
—— and pos- in,—the sole determinant ? Is there 

no other nature /igher in man than 
this his ‘animal nature’? Is there no @¢q—inner unity 
—underlying these manifold impulses and instinets which 
is the true source of his action ? 

What a man speaks and acts is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him—all his words, actions and 
movements cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
It is wrong to identify the man with all these. W hat the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually feels, 
thinks and does—falls infinitely short of what is posstéle 
for him to do. He is not a mere sum-total of his feelings, 
impnises, habits, gathered in the past.* As much as he 

1 Seu dl qa-eisaqaquiaa, savant waa: aa, aa at 
ayaat uma Baagqre crater qT maar fae aaa aa 
are naga: GNO, 7.27). 

Cafe case vattaatewe agqeyaa-fayafasiaqara4 afecty | fag 
ama anaes: anra fa srt Aaa sf’ (M wr”, 7.27). 


* His actual life is swayed by each and every impulse as it is stimu- 
d — there be unity and order in such life P The individual 
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did express himself in his past records, and as much as he 
expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts—fali 
far short of what properly constitutes his ‘ nature’ or @&q. 
These will always remain imperfect expressions of that 
inner ‘nature ’ which these seek to express. It is because 
man is something more than these.’ It is because 
Brahman which is infinite and inexhaustible ($=), is 
revealed in man and is present behind him.? It is for this 
reason that—no one of his expressions can fix the infinite 
and inexhaustible possibilities in man in a rigid and final 
form." 


Sankara has observed that infinite ma=a3 (infinite 
knowlodge and power, ete.) lies concealed in man under the 
cover of his actua? thoughts and deeds. * 


self is thus described —* That which first shows itself as the Innermost 
self (yamzą:i) in the body, and turns out in the end to be identical 
with the supreme Reality—the Brahman.” 

PARE MACARIA: ‘equia’ 2... 2eHne NAAA ved, ‘TA 
amaai ay—aearaige Haq (ait, 8. 3.) 1 

. “ganfoat aed: ‘aeiq’ waa; faq adisia saana waz 
wafa” (a? wie ) | 

‘ “gay yAn.. uA nina sed awit, ae Hie Sia 
(indivisible) yfaz¥—Zer2ze ” (a aie, 18.20). 

* It ie wrong to restrict what is inexhaustible to its actual deeds 
and thoughts, as if these nre its exhaustive expressions, In the Gita 
such idea has been condemned nse (Qmasa iden, ‘ ZA wae ay (ie. 
aq sajaga Wa BW... ‘Waa aa year aaa a. 
aaqa a —ter wa a aaa wala’ (18.22). “aai aianena 
sieaa scaefa, anfa aq qua’ au avifa—quaa afa” (8° a”, 
5.1.1), 

‘ “aoa q Shan masaada: Beana fga fa- 
amg wafa” (4° w, 9.2.6), 

“faamaaa aq fadis sinza aa” “auia 
faðma.. aTa q ———— wr’, 3.2.5 snd 35). “aqya 
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“ Atma,” says Sankara, “has been ex- 
panded in man only. With other animals, 
eating and drinking alone constitute their 
sphere of knowledge. But man is entitled 
to approach and reach the supreme end of 
life (fa:v¥qq). He it is who desires to 
gain the highest end by appropriate means 
and by knowledge (amfaarar).’’" 

“seta Sqn: se za equifata: | 

Say p—afaaat—arfanerraratr 

sqai hirri ⸗ 

(TMO wr, 10.34). 

That is to say —“ it is the actual presence 
of the Supreme End behind them— 
which constitutes the possibility for their 
future progress from the present stage to 
the next higher and higher stages—of 
those who are fit for such progress.” 

“* Man’s distinction lies in the fact that 
instead of being passively disposed of by 
his impulses and desires, he can bring 
them under the law of the rationač self 
which the impulses envelop.” 

It is this presence, within us, of something inexhaus- 
tible which makes us desire more and more, and it is for 
this infinite posstdidity in us that we never feel satisfied 
with our actual thoughts and deeds. 





U fa ga: nia ? aatarifeare: |...gae aa aifaacaieat j a fe 
qma anada, fase ggi aaa. aa sad gamay sayi qwa 
auar-fqqre va wafaa (a° wr°, 2.1) ) “aqa va —— zq- 
fart qearea wawa: (E°, 1.4.19), — 

24 
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Because of this possié:/ity of man he is held 
responsible for the works—good or 

rye Nar tiey naa ies bad—done by him. How is it that 
we do not make animals accountable 

for their evil works? What is it that distinguishes a 
man from the lower animals? It is not at all posstble 
for an animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it 
by its aciual nature, by its impulses and passions. But 
with man the case stands differently. He could have, 
had he only paused and deliberated, seen the consequences 
of his impulsive actions which he had indulged in. There 
was, in him, a possibility for a better course of action than 
what he had done, and this possibility he had ignored. 
Why did he, in following his evil impulse, stoop to an 
animal satisfaction? It is for this that we hold the man 
responsible for his evil deed and punish him for it. We 
all know, his actual life is not all-in-all to him; infinite 
possibility lies hidden in him, An infinite possibility 
either for good or for evil is always present in him. It 
is for this possibility within man that nobody can tell how 
he will express himself at the present crisis. It was for 
this possibility within him that the notorious Jagai 
(srs) whose life had seemed irrevocably fixed in evil 
ways, was suddenly shocked into his real life and quite 
unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, resolving thence- 
forward to live a higher life,—when the famous saint of 
Nadia—Srichaitanya—had extended his arms of love 
towards him in return for the bleeding injury he bad 
received from the cruel hand of the miscreant. It 
is this possibility or power which is the shaping or 
directing force (@<faar) within us, bringing man, step 
by step, to the ultimate realisation of his final end— 
his qaganrů. Man’s actual present life is this possi- 
bility so far realised ;—is the partial and imperfect 


= ⸗ 
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manifestation or expression of this 
possibility. 


4 Sankara has observed 


inexhaustible 


in more places than one 


The nature of self: — 

ean “all the movements visible in the 
Er T E aeae OA sa SaR E world, all its works and activities 
— its own rea- —must have a regulative purpose 


present behind them which shapes 
them for its own realisation.” 

“Tt not only holds good in the outward world, but it 
is also true in all the activites of the inner world.” He 
continues — 

“it is also the case with all the impulsive 
movements which go on within tbe 
human organism—all the actions of 
the sense-organs, all the functions of 
the man’s intellect and the like.” 

This is an observation the value of which, it is needless 
to add, cannot be overestimated. What are these move- 
ments and activities for? For what use do these aspira- 
tions, efforts and actions (añn wewa:) goon? Their value, 
Sankara points out, does not lie in that they exist along- 
side of Atma, but in the vse (@amarafeafafau) which the 
Atma (the self) makes of them. 


“madana fe aaa: 
aes, nafe:— seta ae’ 
„uaaa afod * ‘ ee menfa 
—tarr’* 1 * 








1 Vide Gita, 9.10— 

“mawaa valfa: ak aacras | 

egaa aria aay fagieana n 
Sankara explains the stanza in this way —‘The faqgfeqqa of the 
world, i.c., the continuously changing elementa of the world are 





mae Ce 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value in the fact that they may be used by the zfa—the 
rational “I” for his own purpose; that they may be 
utilised tor his end; that they may prove useful ( whana 
or a7 ) to him. Otherwise, all these actions and 
movements ( yawa: ) will entirely lose their value. There 
is the Atma or the self within, other than these movements 
and activities, for whose sake they act. This remark 
proves the self (war) to be a Purpose—and end—which 
is realised in these activities, and which utilises these for 
its own use, 


Elsewhere, Sankara’s remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth into 
prominence— 

“ Suppose,” he says there, “no Atma 
(self) is present behind these activities 
(yauq:); there are only these activities 
working, but there is no purpose to 
regulate them. An absurd consequences 
will follow, viz., nobody is present whose 
purpose they serve; nobody is there to 
use them, to utilise them— 











âꝰĩ)(———— 


moving to realise a Divine Purpose or end. The world with all it 
changing elements is moving for the realisation of the Final end. 


qa fafata wa serena amg wawi faaara eatreng 
sa Har yefe. safaf samara) ie, amianfa—The 
realisation of Brahman is its wag, “e, the Final end, In the 
__Vedantabhasya he sayS—wganfaqae sa eama eset 

‘qay wf j “e, the realisation of Brahman is the qui~a—the final 
goal where all desires find their fulfilment. Hence the sense of the 
stanza is that all activities are for the realisation of the final Purpose. 


1 “Sie Agea Sata qaftan weerqgan: ” [3° a, 3.2.38), 





All qafes (activities) without the self to direct them are like wig ate. 





TY 
. j- y g 
KOJ: 
Pa me 

L UBRAAY 
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“aufag fe safa, erat: aat: 
Hota; Bet: yada + y— 
‘The activities would thus prove useless 
(a1); they would be to no purpose. 
For, there is no regulation of these 
activities; no purpose to guide them.’ 
Thus there would be no order, no unity, 
no central purpose in the human life. 
It has been stated elsewhere, as a general principle 
that— 
“the works and activities (wafa), if 
severed and cut off from their source, the 
self,—are entirely valueless or useless, 
like the broom, the stick, the dust on 
the road-side.’’” 
This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhasya where the self has been established as a purpose— 
a will-power—an organising prineciple—and it is this 


— — — — — TT — hl TT a — 


1 Pide Gita-Bhasya, 18-50. Here also the commentator remarks that 
the actions and the works point to something beyond them whose purpose 
they serve, for whose snake they act. Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., 
would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of pleasure and 
pain, etc.; the activities of the body are forthe sake of the body. 
To avoid such absurd supposition, the existence of the self must be 
admitted whose purpose these activities realise. “aq yari aa, 
Suga a era) waaa a aaae.” All activities are 
moving for the realisation of the self (4477) which is their final end 
(waqia). Itis the self which connects and determines all these 
functions and activities for its own final realisation. This is the 
significance of the commentary here. 


* “eq: mgema fe ma (goda <darfearaeifa) 
aaanmaifagenia” (a° a, +418). Ch “are-aleaHe: Aaa- 
gaftee: magad” (ar wm’, 3.2.38). Cf. also “a fe frama 
fafeuraeicia wraneaa-” 
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purpose for whose sake all the elements of the body work. 
And this purpose is, in its nature, offer than (fama) these 
activities which it directs and controls and moves for its 
own realisation— 

‘“qaael rard na aa-sife-tafaae " ' 

Do not all these passages clearly imply that Sankara’s 
idea about the self was that it is an End-in-itself—a 
Purposive power—which purpose wéi/ises all its impulsive 
movements for its own realisation ? Can, in the face 
of such clear expressions embodied in these passages, 
Sankara’s self be treated as a “mere intelligence 
divorced from action”? We have gathered together 
principal passages on the subject and presented them 
before our readers with the hope that they may come to 
their own conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 

But we have not done with it as yet. To another 

passage which is found recorded in 
hed iy is a ‘free the Katha-Bhasya? we now beg to 
request our readers to turn their 
attention. This passage will show that the self is a ‘ free 








' Wide Kena-bhasya, 1.1. Sankara has observed here that “ fa 


qguufsesaa waaraan Dafsae’, faa anaalakwe aaae 
cena aa aaqatied afasae 7 This power is distinguished from 
the actions of the body, organs, manas, etc. ; it does not disintegrate 
into those activities, none of which endures. ‘The self, as causal Power, 
does not yield to the impulsive activities, but it lies entirely outside 
these empirical series and determines thom. “ qq: a mam 


mamaaa waza ara amaa gaia aa) amq gw oe 
aafaa fata na.” 

* Vide wg-ara, 2.2.5. “aeedint afe anes vad niga: Pa: a ae | 
Be aam wetted TENTI JAR KATA. faam 4, 4a va wfeeala, 
Tassarna faa; ; aq meas, seamana Ta: gugana- 
maaa IN — nfa | 








— 
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causality’ which weighs itsimpulses and determines their 
activities for the realisation of its own End or purpose. 


“The supreme good (4a4:) and the mundane 
good (74) are confusedly presented to the 
man. The intelligent compare the two, 
and on mature reflection discern their reža- 
five value—their difference, the supreme 
good as worthier than the pleasurable. 
Then they adopt means to the attainment 
of the End chosen.” 


We thus compare, estimate our impulses, and they, 
thus, become odjects of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings, impulses, etc., cannot compare, deliberate and 
control any more than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a ree self can do so which Aas them, which is aéove 
them. In a comparison between the impulses, in a 
preference among them of what is the highest good, we 
are agents and we are free. A man thus freely makes a 
choice from among his several objects of choice and desire 
which are qualitatively higher; and ultimately chooses 
what he ratzonadiy decides to be his Aighest-good. If it be 
true that—lI often act tn opposition to what is my strongest 
desire at the present moment, it follows that my self 
acts independently of pleasure, temperament, habit, ete.— 


‘get fe suða? ayfa tt, 
anm yafanifesie: saris} | 
aisinat yana ggivaty way 
(w3-wi, 1.28). 


Similar remarks are found embodied in the Gita also— 
‘Man is man only so long as his 
antahkarana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
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unable to do so, he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspira- 
tions. Hence at the very commencement 
he must rise adove the sway of un 4— 
affection for and aversion to the sense- 
objects or pleasures and pains.” He 
must restrain these natural tendencies, 
he must exert himself with vigour to 
resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite 
direction.” 


“Atal naa aurana afai 
gal, aata: wan afaa, uana osafa | 


(aawa, 4.1)" 


Unrestrained desire works mischief; and urged by un- 
controlled desire, the man commits sin and evil. We are 
bent on selfish ends and are déluded by ‘egoism’—when 
uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, therefore, 
bring our impulses and desires under the law of rational 
self, into the path of our positive purpose of life which we 
have deliberately selected and which has filled up our 
entire being. | 





‘The conversion of undisciplined animal nature in man intoa 
disciplined, moral and virtuous character involves great effort (# War 


unaa). The effort of the whole man must be turned and concentrated 
from the natural direction to opposite direction. 


The same idea occurs in the Vedanta-bhasya also—“ a fe afeaa: 
Wawa JHU... a da afad gaa aaa; d srafera-gearat- 
feared, amfi  aeal-aca- pasia idana, 
yamada aa nana (Aan, 14), 0 — 


— 2 
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5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 


Karma and Joana — 


Both cannot be the mind. Both—the gratification of 
ultimate end or qqą- impulsive desires and the realisation 
Gear | 


of the highest purpose of life—can- 
not be pursued by the same man as an object of desire. 
There exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive acti- 
vities and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. 
Both cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisation." There cannot be fwo ends of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is eternal con- 
flict (faz) between Karma (aq) and Jnan (sa). Unless 
a man feels disgusted (farw) with the pleasure-giving 
mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of self as 
his supreme and only End of life. 


Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject, 
thus — 


(a) “ I desire to attain an End which is eter- 
nal, imperishable and transcendental ; 
what shall I do with Karma which is 
opposite to it in its nature f” 

(6) “Light and shade cannot co-exist. Inter- 
ests in outward activities and interests in 
the inner self are mutually exclusive. 
The dualism between the spheres of virtue 
and prudence is an irreducible dualism 
whose rival claims it is impossible to 
adjust.” 

(e) “ Unless our mind is turned away from 
the mundane objects, we are unable to 


i This is the notorious apaj-qrm-qaqwa, #gainst which Sankara has 
written so much. 


25 
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devote it to the realisation of the self. 
You cannot desire both—the outward 
objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the 
two courses,” 


(€) “In the world people revel with mundane 
goods. It is nob so witb the wise whose 
revels are centred in the self alone. For 
the unwise, there ure many pleasures due 
to the sense-objects. But to the wise, 
their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self.” 

(e) “ A distinction has been made between 
Jnana-nishtha ( srafagıt ) and Karma- 
nishtha (aenfeer). Vedie works are 
intended for him only who has desires. 
The renunciation of these works is enjoin- 
ed on him who seeks only the self.” 

(7) * He who wishes to reach the eastern sea, 
cannot have the same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the western sea choos- 
es. The difference between the knowledge 
(x7) and works (@a") is as wide as 
between a monntain and a mustard-seed.” 

(9) “Emancipation being the result of know- 
ledge, how can a man desire the resul 
uf works ?””! 


— — —— — — ———— — — — Oo o — — 


‘ (a) “a fata pha waaa yaaa sdf) 4 afegia | 
wa: fa maa Hain waderada 2" (a? a? 1.2.12) | 
(b) “a fe auma, seada aia ace: | arginine: 
faama; wma fe atA wafer nfa a a fe aa,- 
o yami g mR fafa awaa ” (a° m’, 3.1.4) | 
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We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind of 
Sankara, and what led him to make a distinction between 
ma and a##j—knowledge and works. His purpose was 
not that we are to renounce all works—even the higher 
moral virtues ;—and, as we shall presently see, he was 
not advocating inertia. These and other similar passages 
clearly indicate the truth that there can be only one 
ultimate End of life. sr and at otk cannot constitute 
the supreme End. Karma (a) done to secure mundane 
pleasure or goods and Jnana (=s14), 2@.c., the realisation 
of the self—cannot Joth be the ultimate ends of life. 

Sankara thus contrasts the result of the two—Jnana 
(sta) and Karma (wñ) : 

If you desire the realisation of the self as 
your highest end, how can you choose 
works or a#w ? For, works or Karma 


(c) “afte wary saat seusafena, seamaa clafaaqifea afe: 
atA agana fadyerq ” (8° ma, 1.6.1) | “a fe ngaa- 
amaga, waaay —Uae antafa * (aa-wr, 4.1) | 

(d) “ zemaan tfan waama ‘ats’ ⸗N |) a aa fae: ; 
fa af ? wafia anaa sud waft |...ceifefafan “arerey sfazet | 
a aai fazu: ; fat afe 2? areafafanea eee” (m. ma 7.25.2) | 

(le) “ma-a amama |...sfae-araaava arfa e=sirfa 
Aada amaa seat am eaa nawa faei” 


(ir a; 2.11). 
C) “afte gaaqe faafant:, wfaehaa ramage agr aAA- 


awe smaa) woarafaqaneqesaacafafagag—siafagr | ar, 
waKHQeraray. aaa agna fags | waa-sugdifea NA 


fü: ” Gi? m’, 18.55) | 
(g) “a mafa aalsa saga | Arana nn, aran Aar- 
qqaa; ” M, 18.66) | 
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can be chosen only for the following 
purposes :— 


(*) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous 
of producing something which is as yet 
non-existent (saqraq). But as the self is 
what is already in you eternally existent, 
—how can Karma produce it ? 


(tt) If you desire to reach a place or an object, 
you must perform certain activities or 
Karma for it (=r). But the self is what 
is always within your reach, no Karma is 
needed at all for it. 


(tit) For the purpose of effecting a change or 
transformation to a thing, work or Karma 
may prove necessary (fear). But as the 
self is beyond change, as it is subject to 
no transformation—is immutable—Karma 
is out of place here. 


(tw) If you desire to effect purification to your 
mind or something else, work or Karma 
proves useful for the purpose (#qrér). 
But what would action co to the self 
which is always pure ?* 


Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme 
end of our life, and that is—the realisation of the self. 
And works or Karmas are only needed for the purification 
of our mind or antahkarana. 





* Fide Vedanta-Bhasya, 1-1-4, and Brihaddranyaka-bhésya, 3-3-1, 
and other places for this discussion, 
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6. We have seen above that we are naturally selfish 
beings. We seek always the grati- 

yn pe piace ———— fication of our pleasure, to appropriate 
and their needs. which to ourselves, we do not hesitate 
to work mischief to others. Our mind 

is, by nature, filled with desire for agreeable objects 
and aversion to disagreeable—<w-#4,—and driven by 
these impulses, we work blindly for our selfish ends and 
often quarrel with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to purify 
our mind from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to 
free it from their influences. Unless this purification can 
be effected, the realisation of the self is out of the question. 


The purification of the mind or antahkarana can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the per- 
formance of unselfish and disinterested works, our mind 
may become gradually free from selfish passions and 
desires; and when these impurities are thus removed, it is 
prepared for the supreme realisation. But a caution is 
needed here. These unselfish works ought not to be done, 
nay they cannot be done—as ends-in-themselves. As there 
ean only be one supreme Fund, viz., the realisation of the 
self which is the only object of our desire; higher dis- 
interested works can be done only as a means of helping 
that realisation. This, in brief, is the view of Sankara. 


Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sakdéma-karmas. 
And as such works have always been looked upon 
as the source of bondage, with a view to supplant 
and supersede these  self-seeking activities, higher 
disinterested kinds of works have been prescribed and the 
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aspirants after emancipation (ae) are called upon to 
diligently perform such works. These higher works are 
considered indispensable for the purification of the mind 
(faaagh or awufs), infested as it is with selfish impulses 
and desires.' And as these are done for emancipating the 
mind from the influence of the lower natural tendencies, 
which would altimately lead to the realisation of the true 
self, these works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, 
the supreme end is forgotten, and these are done 
as ends-in-themselves, “only then they will prove a 
bondage. 
An idea prevails among many that in Sankara’s 
, System of Vedanta no room has 
r d — — been left for works and that his aim 
— of mind was to get rid of all worksaltogether. 
To our mind, this is an idea which 
“cannot be accepted and which must be condemned 
as erroneous, with all the emphasis which we can 
command. We have said above that as our mind 
is naturally swayed by selfish passions and desires, it 
needs purification in order to prepare it finally for 
the realisation of the ultimate End which constitutes 
the only object of our desire. How this purification 
is to be executed will appear from the following 
passages :— 
(a) “ When a man performs higher kinds of 
works (Nitya-karmas or obligatory works), 
, his mind or antahkarana, unsoiled by 





® ga-ga aa auan aaraa, siee-aferentaa, 
qalfad g% faga aa, aa maa ware: eT” (ae are, 3.1.8) 1 
“eer fe uaaa sisa anfa wafa, airen 1)” 


(are we, 4.8) | 
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desire for results,;—without attachment 
and louging for results—becomes regene- 
rated and pure. When thus purified, the 
mind becomes fit for contemplation of the 
self. ‘Thus the man whose mind has 
been purified by the performance of 
obligatory works (faara#at) and who is 
thus prepared to acquire the self-realisa- 
tion, may gradually attain to Jnana- 
nisthé (the final End).” 


(6) “The three higher kinds of action should 
be performed; for, they cause purity 
in those who have no desire for fruits... 
These actions should be performed by a 
seeker of liberation, though they form 
the cause of bondage in the case of one 
who has an attachment for the actions 
and a desire for their fruits.” 


(c) ‘* The seekers of liberation must perform 
ritual works and other obligatory duties 
without any longing for the fruits of 
such works. When performed, the works 
prove useful as a means to the birth of 
spiritual regeneration of the mind 


(fwateas?).”” 


(€d) “ He who is free from a desire for the 
fruits of action and performs action as 
a bounden * duty (Nitya-karmas)—not 
as a Kamya-karma; he who performs 
actions thus, is superior to those who 
perform action in a different spirit...... 
One who is devoted to action abandoning 
attachment for the results of action— 
performs for the purification of the mind 





7 Or, ` 
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(aaqfg) is said to bea Sanydsin and a 
Jogin.” 

(e) “ Works are meant for the purificatron 
of the mind. Selfish desires and passions 
are impediments to self-realisation. Un- 
selfish prescribed duties when not done 
with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the 
mind, and thus help the final realisation.’’' 


We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations at 
all favour the idea of ¢zeréta prevalent among the critics 
of the Sankara’s theory. We find Sankara everywhere 
teaching that higher works which are described as Nitya- 
karmas must be done for the purification of the mind. 





i (a) “aq: fa wa Aa, ae weenie sna aaa- 
acd, faa wA Agaa faafaa Gè wanara 
wala) aAa faaata ayama, anaga wA 
afas arag ? (ate wre, 18.10) | 

(6) “adred aqaa mamia faufeaciio waai |-.---.. 
amra wafi qaaa varala wata gael; stents tafa- 
aera: (ate wre, 18.5 and 6) | 

(e) “ safeaara waaga asia gai atana aaa 
nfet.. Aaaa aaa: awaa” (Be wie, 3-4-27 and 3 eto.) 

(d) “a minga, a anai) vata | aa arqa: 
qafa: miaa... wata aaa | 7’... fa ate 2 RT fy ] 
aaae Bara, mÅamagasA — a anrs «aa S 
aaia maa” (Me wre, 8-1; and intro-) | 

(e) “ahai fagaga 1 wale: kaar fe fryaram; aa afa- 
aaa yaaa lag -e va aafaa fai aiid wer Rea- 
miafe Aarna naaa wd aaa gE UF- 
amamafa, ” (we wie, 4.4.22) | 


— — 


— 


b 
Bs 
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But a word of caution is again necessary. These are never 
to be performed as an End, i.e., as an object of desire. 
For, as we have seen, there can only be one object of 
desire,—one End, viz., the realization of the true self. 


As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
mention here another fact. The 
Recon of a “Veda reader will find an objection raised by 
— Sankara himself in several places of 
his works that—if the self-realisation be the only End 
which we must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. 
And the work-section (awara) of the Veda—in which 
rules and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for 
the performance of works—does also prove utterly value- 
less. ‘To meet this objection, Sankara replies :— 
“ Only the selfish works (Sak&imakarmas) 
are to be considered useless. The higher 
disinterested works (Nityakarmas) have 
always a value in the Vedanta; they are 
never to be considered useless. For they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. 
Disinterested works always help the 
realisation of the self.’"? 


The reply suggested by Sankara in his 
commentary on the Gité is still more 
valuable and deserves our particular con- 
sideration—‘‘ Our theory does not lead 
to the conclusion that the sruts teaching 





. “4 @ fagarea agiw: |...afe fe waama wafana 
qarama ai eat, aa: ‘ wererife gee gaai at” tft YAN 
wa mha inq aN eae, a fra) ae g aata oa 
amia wale | o> Ra gq aSa- ET Hats Samek- 
fase gq, sarcan—facdsere ” (4° aiꝰ wre, 1.1) | 

26 
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works proves useless. For, by restraining 
the first natural activities one after the 
other, and thereby gradually inducing 
fresh and Aigher activities, it serves to 
create an aspiration fo reach the innermost 


self’? 


From these passages the readers will find a very clear 
enunciation of Sankara’s position about the works. It 
is not true that works have no place in his philosophy and 
that he considered all works as fetters. On the contrary, 
higher and higher works, as we have just seen, must 
always be performed—so long as we have not reached 
the final End where all works, all our duties, find their 
completion and highest fulfilment— 


“aa sefa eaqeda, sataa ma-na a 
aataq namg way ’’— (4° ate, 4.3.14) ; 
“aq aag as, aaa fafea 
Ga Haq j AW yag ane gicearaa 
aataq | ”— 
(te wm, 15.20) | 
But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara had sounded. No works, however 
high their nature, should be done as an end-in-itself ; no 
work ought to be made an object of your desire (4 gewa@a). 
For, as an odject of desire, work will constitute itself as an 
end. Wherefore it is that, everywhere it has been laid 


— 





— 


‘asd måge giga, wimg- 
siasa aaga saranan ” (a> wre, 18.66) | 
Again cf. fagan gaat aig ated) à, A swiata- 
wearer: ” (ite aro, 18.66) | 
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down that works are not to be performed with a desire 
for their fruits (marargr). Since, there can only be 
one object of desire, one ultimate End of life. Works 
ought not to be abandoned— 
“a ai’, area aq "—18.5 
They must be done for the purification of our mind— 
“ greats aitama ” 
which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity. Only they must not be done as ends-in-them- 
selves—as if they possess a primary and independent value 
in themselves. But their performance is always in- 
dispensably needed as a means (aqrqaaa)'; they must be 
utilised by us, so that they may prove wseful for the 
ultimate purpose we have in view, víz., the realisation of 
the final goal. The works, nay—everything of the world—_ 
have value, »oć as they exist alongside of the Atma, but 
only so far as they are used by us—how we use them— 


~ afina Sqm’? (ge wre, 4.5.15).”’ 

“ wafe a-aweaiaimiq faat nfa 

‘sqan (a⸗ ate, 1.11). 

"qaiea weagiwata aardt 

qaii: ma awana wafa ” (Se at’, 3.4.27 ).? 


“qafa aafa falada vA qian, 4 seas” 
(ae wre, 3. 3. 12) [Here ‘spaga’ stands in contrast with ‘gara’. 
3na usefal as means, 4 Zera — not as an End.] 

s Allthe good and disinterested works and virtues are means useful 
for the realisation of the final End. They are to be looked upon as 
instruments (araaifa) which we must use (gaqajrta) as helps 
to the realisation of the self. They hnve value, only because they are 
utilised by the self for its own purpose. 


“aqaa fe wifu encarta sre |" —Fte ara are, Int. 
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In this way, by the performance of disinterested higher 
ae ee works, the man is regenerated frum 
Karmas regenerate he undisciplined ‘animality ’’ (qya — 
teak, E sq) to the disciplined “rationality ’ 
(łaa). In the Brihaddranyaka, the 
yielding of the mind to the natural inelinations and 
instincts has been called as Ashura-bhaiva (sqama—qae), 
and the doing of higher disinterested works for the good 
of the community, under the prescriptions of the sh4stras, 
with higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations has 
been designated as Deva-bhava (awra). If men follow 
passively the natural bents of their mind and permit them 
to become the sole guide of their life, they are no higher 
than animals. But if they obey the injunctions of the 
sástras and work for social good and publie utility—such 
disinterested motives and works will exalt them to the 
higher attributes of benevolent gods (244). This high 
lesson the Vedanta teaches. How to make men possessors 
of godly qualities while on earth is the aim of Vedanta. 
Bat bere again the Vedanta has not stopped. Its ultimate 
aim is to carry the man éeyond the world to final realisa- 
tion and to fulfil his ¢ranscendentaéd destiny. 


7. We have said that the higher forms of works— 
‘ Nityakarmas—works done with dis- 
Higher, disinterested : 

works cannot be hy- interested motives Cannot be treated 

poet ee aa an Ena as ends-in-themselves, but always as 

They are to be used means—as a sfidhana (#144) useful, 
a5 a MEGNE. ° . . 

through the purification of mind, for 


the attainment of the true self which is our ultimate End. 





“gaa t-te sie, ga yaaa- ma a waged 
wafa, aa a ‘Qa: |) qara wafaa- qne y wae a aa ware, 
aa age: aanmanen A: | 
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If, however, these works are treated as ends, as is generally 
done, some serious consequences will follow. Let us 
consider these consequences now. 


We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
Varndsrama-community, of which we are the members. 
Certain rules and laws we find recorded in the séstras for 
our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community becomes the And for which 
the individual members live and act. ‘These actions 
are known as Varndsrama-Dharma (au}7a-4741) and we must 
all perform these Dharmas or duties for the good of the 
VarnadSrama-community, of which we, as members, form 
parts. Its prescriptions (fafa) and its prohibitions (f##) 
are all binding upon us which each of us must obey. 
This is the generally accepted and usual view with regard 
to Warnasrama-Dharma. ‘The individuals can have no 
other purpose in their life, but to perform these duties 
or Dharmas. Regarded in this way the individuals have 
only an instrumental value;—they are reduced to a 
machine somehow constructed to produce certain works 
beyond themselves, for the good of the community. They 
exist for these duties which they owe to the community of 
which they form quite an insignificant part; they have 
value only for these works. The community thus annexes 
the individuals to itself. The moral value of the indivi- 
duals entirely depends upon their works—their service— 
their utility—to the community asa whole. Their moral 
criterion is judged only by some outward result which 


they can produce. 
into his works, 
ends in themselves, 
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to follow. 


But this cannot be the right view of the works. 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of the 


works thus— 
He points out— 
(1) Man cannot be made an object of com- 


mand (fadta-faya) from outside. Man is 
not a ¢hing to be passively moulded and 
shaped from outside.! He may be 
persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. 
Sankara has told us that— 


sigh fe met, A Ts | 

‘Man chooses his end according to 
his own light. The Sastras only present 
before him the lower and higher lines of 
conduct, but do not compel him to select 
a particular course of action. The Séstras 
do not mould the man to their own ideas 
of good ; they can only appeal to his inner 
self.* 


— 
ı Vide Ved. bhasya, 3.2.21 and 2.3.48. 
agga T amaaa aaa AA ; 4 4 uffera vc fa 
ma mae | aaa ferg wisa amara: ” (3.2.21). 
sa q wa yaaa ag adafa aaa a gan aaa 
qurefa amaf HNA | qA Jaaa, E ATE gaa owls aag 
nfa eraria eufaqaa ” (ge ate, 2.1.20). Hence, how can you say 


that the rules prescribed by the community (through its Sástras) are 
the ends to which the man is entirely subordinated 7 
mere means for the performs rmance of these prescribed 


The individual is thus entirely resolved 
If the outward works are regarded as 
such inevitable consequence is bound 


“satay AAA , 


As if the man is a 
duties ds his end.” 
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(II) Again, Sankara points out that the 
ideas of good works (virtues) and bad 
works (vices) evolved within the com- 
munity cannot be regarded as ends in 
themselves. For, he says, we find the 
ideas of virtue and vice in a particular 
epoch of society differ from the ideas of 
virtue and vice in the next or another 
epoch. Again, “in the same epoch of 
the community different people select 
different works as ends.” “What are 
looked upon as good works in a particular 
time and place are regarded otherwise 
in a different time and place.’’? 

(III) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- 
bhasya that ‘‘in the progressively higher 
and higher worlds, the virtues and vices 
are being evolved in higher and higher 
forms up to Brahma-loka where they are 
perfected.” 3 





1 C aqai qs aq waai sfa sqa atala 1.. agaaa g 
wa yafana: vq amaisfateaiq”” (Feure, 4.3.16), “faman ” 
eae wae va fanai, ie, virtues qiga yfai qreqaq l.-a 
a faa-‘wa’ gat a gaa amni ang kaS ang: TIIA penaoe 
aai fecfecraferedisfanal was aq ” (4° wre, 3.4.52) 1 

“aqy amagama Garaa sa? ga aaa ; 
gaaende; afaa qq aaa anaa gà 
(ĝe wto, 1.1.4) | 

"anq an are fafaa a a Aisa, 4 va afafa 
swat wafa ” (Fe, 3.1.25) | 

r U aguan awe u Reng gaama wA, aqw awe at- 
aAa ama mera " (Feo, 1.1.4). 
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All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are con- 
stantly evolving in higher and higher forms, and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
comınunities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the ultimate end of life. 


We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of Sankara himself which embody his general 
views on the Varnåsrama-duties (qaujiqa-aaq). These 
remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas (w) and Jnána (aa) very 
forcibly home to the mind; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the self-realisation stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes— 


' These duties, respectively enjoined on 
the several castes, lead, when rightly 
performed, to swarga as their natural 
resuilt......... But from the operation of 
a new cause, a higher result accrues; viz., 
worshipping the Lord (¢9<) by perform- 
ing his duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the Jnána- 
nistha.”’ * 


(Gita-bh&sya, 18.44.45.) 


“Can this perfection be attained directly 
by the mere performance of one’s duty ? 
No ;—bow then? .........The perfection 





i “ gaat enfatateami, aAa ear aian areata: | 
SUT cS Ta Wet \---weastigqgmar wafeaa afa, wa- 
fearat mafiaan Afai ara 1” 








Te — a * 
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accruing in worshipping the Lord through 
one’s own dulies qualifies the aspirant for 
the Jnana-nishth& which exudmtnafes in 
Moksha” (18-56).? 

In this manner— 

“ the works which are held as a Jdondage 
are converted into a means for self- 
realisation.” 2 

From these observations, we can now conclude that 
the works (Karma) when regarded as ends, as objects of 
desire—do prove a ġondage, and they come into conflict 
with the Jnana (7.¢., the self-realisation). But taken 
as a means, and used as such, this conflict (fa) between 
them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Jnfna, 
the works prove a very useful ally— 

“aui facanta fara wat 
magyaran, a-a 
awia aa aa faaea (a° wm’, 3.3.1)” 

The right, therefore, of Karma as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves—must die; because 
Karma is superseded and included in one supreme interest 
or end of life. All works thus become an element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose.® 





.  feqantiqera va uang dfafe:? a; wei ate eaaa 
aaa seas! faq, afaseieqarereroy fats faeefa area: |---srafaer 
Hemara ” (M°, 18.45). 

s ag aaan A ad Naga snan faae aen 
afam ” (mayqan! gloss). 

a Of. sya fe uqk aq ah aa dread afa aang 
aaaisia magana ‘Ataarat aq; ” (Fe wie, 4.1.16). And also cf. 
agau Aani Ra HA aaa a aaa R garra — 
aufaaar ae vanté ’ wafa ’’ Ce wre, 4.1.18), 

27 - 
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All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity, for the realisation, in and through them, of 


the spiritual purpose— 
“al amia qr) ava ofeaarora | ” 4.33. 


S. The foregoing discussion has brought us to the 
conclusion that the life of higher 

What then is the d 
outstanding relation works—of unselfish virtuous deeds, 
—— — Ro is not the ultimate goal of human 
—— ——— life. Virtuous deeds possess value 
in that they purge our mind from 
selfish, self-seeking propensities which know no other 
higher end than gratification of the sense-pleasures, and 
thus to prepare it for the realisation which alone consti- 
tutes the ultimate goal of our life. One deed of virtue 
leads to another, which again leads to a still higher deed 
of virtue and so on perpetually. Sankara has pointed out 
that one work done is sueceeded by another work which 
awaits you for its accomplishment * Moral or virtuous 
hfe is therefore a life of incessant endeavours for, 
and aspirations after, higher and higher virtues (quite), 
which cannot be completed here under mundane conditions. 
It is, thus, a life of constant progress; it is marked 
by incessant advancement from lower to higher deeds ; 
such a life therefore cannot itself be an end but always 
points to the End, to a goal deyond it, where all its aspira- 
tions after higher and higher goods will reach their 
fulfilment and complete satisfaction. ? Thus, the human 


ct ses el ee ee 

1 axia fe waifu.. Aai maf maana, -mafa Raga- 

fafawndtarfa saa, rare at wafcert armia sai agarana 
.wageEafatae (Fo ate, 4.3.14). 

* “ar ara gehen’: arq araq wafa: | amga 

gA are} aaa g eq a fraw fara sma- 
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life of virtue will reach its perfection in a Transcendental 
goal which is the End towards which it is perpetually 
moving. 

We have seen before that the performance of higher 
works and virtuous deeds is not an end in itself—is not 
the ultimate goal of human life. These virtuous deeds are 
needed for the purification of our mind from selfish pro- 
pensities and tendencies and for constant preparation for 
the ultimate End. The higher works, in this way, prove 
to be an zndirect cause for the attainment of Mukti or the 
final goal.‘ They cannot dzrect/y produce Mukti ; for, in 
that case, these works would themselves become the ulti- 
mate End. The readers will realise that Sankara’s position 
in this respect remains logically unassailable. As the 
ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane works or attri- 
butes can have power to directly produce it." For, in that 


afaa naea wala; vast aia: aaan aa- 
Ge q ag ware A... mar aeaa A (transcendental 


goal) wat araitisfa ” (a° wre, 3.3. 1). ie., When the works 


are not ends in themselves, the End must be beyond them to which they 
lead: moral ideal is not an absolute and self-sufficient ideal, but it is a 
progress to the supreme or perfect End. 


1 “farnqefaaaaen fase giaa: cat g Ek- 
qe faqafasmfaad: | aati eat samaa aaa uf: waft agat 
fanaq ataa aa vaa ‘ sami (progressively higher and higher) 
qey, aang at awe” (ere are, 7. 26.2) |“ Get qaqa, 
qayu: qear-aaita winaam: 4.4.9 (a0). 

* There must therefore always be a negative relation between the 
mundane life (and its works) and its transcendental goal (towards 


which it moves and where it will be perfected). Yet it is the same lfe, 
This mundane life would become transformed into supra-mundane life. 


“aay sae wale: sea, aq 4 wae faenwe- 
sataa * (ae, 4.4.2). 
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case, what is transcendent would become merely mundane ; 
—the distinction between the two worlds or lives would 
disappear : the mundane works would themselves become 
the final end or goal: mere performance of higher works 
would give us perfection, and moral life, as it is known to 
us ere, will cease. In the system of Sankara, ethical or 
moral progress points to a transcendental goal beyond, 
where the infinite aspirations after higher and higher deeds 
will reach final satisfaction and all our higher and higher 
desires and aspirations reach final fulfilment. Thus, 
morality or ethies ends in religion, in the Vedanta system ; 
it cannot be pursued for its own sake. Ethics, without 
religion for its fulfilment, is incomplete. Hence we find 
that the life’s End cannot be realised ultimately, merely 
by the performance of civic duties or qutqa 2 which we 
have already considered. All the life’s duties reach their 
final fulfilment in a higher life than this, f.e., ina trans- 
cendetal goal.— 


| “ qafat yari.. aagi fafeq srarafa | a 9 mAn- 
THU wafaearaisaisaista, a: saa O (far wre 2.1.14) i... 
"gaias aT aaa a facet qerquarfeesarg " (4.3.14). 


= In Vedanta-bhasya, 4 3. 14, itis shown that mere performance of 
social daties (faararsay) is not sufficient. Life cannot be made 
perfect here by doing civic works. For, there is no completion of our 
works in this world. One work accomplished finds other works waiting 
for their accomplishment and so on. Such is the characteristic of the 
mundane life. All our duties can reach thoir final accomplishment 
only when the Transcendental goal, i.e., Brahman is reached. 


Te THEA FATT SHUT seaga, Anite arq- 
qaie; |" Similar arguments occur in the Gita-bhasya also. é 
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Cag sar aus gaead Rala | 
amwa fafa aq ae!‘ adel,’ ara’ 
wa wag | 
(to wre, 15.20). 
“ale anmai fau, ‘qa’ 


fafea mfag ug | ... “ sneafac: 
awa miala... a fafeeaq ‘ae’ 
aafaa | (Hate ate, 4.1.2). 


%. We are now in a position to enumerate some of the 
higher virtues, ethical and moral 
A rapid survey of * 
the position thus far qualities, the cultivation of which has 
reer omdeavour been deemed useful for the realisation 
passes into a higher of the self, through the purification of 
fulfilment and is com- 3 
pleted in the Trans- the mind. But before we proceed to 
— — do so, it may be found instruetive to 
make a rapid survey of the entire position which we have 


tried to sketch in the preceding pages. 


Man is, we have found, naturally a selfish and egoistic 
being, seeking the gratification of his own pleasure and 
depriving others of it; and all his activities are impelled 
by impulsive, self-seeking motives. As man is thus sub- 
ject to sensibility, he commits sin and evil, under 
its influence. But man is also a higher being in whom 
God has been revealed, and a life of infinite Divine 
possibility 1s implanted in him, and this is the true man 
within him. Man is thus endowed with a discriminative 
knowledge of right and wrong.— 


“ The ignorant, naturač man regards desire 
(aa-F 4) as a friend at the time when 
he thirsts for objects. The mind, when 
allowed to be engrossed in the thoughts of 
various pleasurable objects, loses its dis- 
criminative knowledge of the self and the 
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not-self and turns towards the sense- 
objects.” Butas man isa rational animal, 
he must bring his impulses under the law 
of the rational self which those desires 
envelop. In fact, he exerts himself 
actively with vigour to resist and control 
euch impulses and consequently his action 
is in an opposite direction— 
“qaaa faqs farafafeaaia ” | 

Sankara further observes— 
“ Man is man only so long as his Anta- 
karana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
unable to do so he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspirations 
(a-ga). Hence at the very 
commencement, he must rise aove the 
sway of ua- 4—affection for and 
aversion to sense objects of pleasure and 
pain. He must restrain these natural 
tendencies 4y means of their enemy, te., 
by actively cultivating the virtues, which 
are the enemies (ufava) of love and 
aversion.” 

When the man, thus, cultivates these efAical and moral 
virtues, he is no longer subject to Ais own nature (wafa). 


These virtues are the means (s14-a14a) for Sean the 





—— E E Jaaa aM 3al areas 
* m dela Ha taana aana, aaa we va gat 
wafa...gaaratara wafa” (Mte ate, 2-63). “amà yarama 
(human free-will) fagq awa...ar fe yaya wala: ar catagqeiaes 
ear yeu yaĝafa (man is passive here)...ger ya; cay eet alae 
faqaata, sat mrerefeta yat wafa a nafaan, (actively free) aaa 
o aĝi amea” (are ate, 3.34), l 








——— 
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self-knowledge which is his highest end. Natural «a-€4 
Creates the idea of separateness or exclusiveness; but as 
these are supplanted by the moral virtues, his ¿rue unity 
with his fellow-beings will gradually remove this idea of 
exclusiveness.? The term 24@1-a=a7q (Daivi-Sampat) used in 
the Gita covers under it the virtues which man must 
cultivate in the place of the natural selfish impulses for 
which the term syqtt-serq (Asuri-Sampat) has been used.* 
These virtues bave been described as— 


“the virtues leading to d/iferation from 
Samsara.”’ 


n Is it not, we ask, wrong, in the face of all these 
remarks of Sankara, to suppose—as has been supposed by 
many—that the Vedanta “insists upon the emptying of 
the human mind, making it a barren desert?” Is it not 
wrong to hold that “no moral virtues are taught in the 
Vedanta” and that “all actions are treated as a bondage 
and therefore liberation from this bondage is the goal or 
aim of the Vedanta ?” s 

From what bas been stated above, the readers must 
have seen that such remarks as these* do the greatest 
injustice to Sankara’s own views and his writings. 





` These are called as yga (Jte ate, 12.13) and they are means 
of the highest realisation. 

“saat, ata afa safes aia wafa |) maare 
marza (ite wre, 13.7). 

= sra-fafanaia maga ”’ (t+ are, 13-12). 

3 “agar aa qafae aa smf | ow gra aa nfageafe’ ear 
sana |... qaga...qwaal SAA a8 anata, a wafeq viene 
aracta xr (ate T°, 6.32), 

> “2a anq fadtera, Paarma ear” (ate 16-5). 

“gan; wama, wati, uas ma ”’ ate are, 16-1). 

* For other similar remarks, vide p. 178 of this book where they 
are quoted. 
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Man cannot find final satisfaction of his self in any 
Wilkin wot’ of earthly and temporal order of things, 
Transcendental good He seeks in Brahman the fulfilment 
— TED; of the good he is trying to realise in 
his own life. The supreme good (fmaaa)—which is work- 
ing and revealing itself in the worldly objects,—of which 
they are but imperfect manifestations—is the Aighest end 
of human pursuits. The higher and lower objects are 
therefore only the proximate ends and these can be made 
to be embraced and included in the supreme End. But as 
Brahman transcends the temporal order of things, man must 
not rest satisfied with these lesser ends, but must move 
through them for a ‘final realisation of the supreme 
good *— 

“qaqa ateina- a: 

faat wate | amig amna 

awaq aa eT a: |” 1.4.8. 
The self-realisation, therefore, is the life’s highest End. 
This End, says Sankara, which has been deliberately 
chosen, must be steadily kept in view and resolutely 
maintained against all other partial interests and ends,* 
For, itis only when one perceives the End of knowledge 
that one will endeavour to cultivate the attributes which 
are the means of attaining that knowledge.» The inner 
purity of the mind consists of the removal from it of 





. spare, wracwerta saaana, ‘areata 
qiia, sacer faa ” (ge are, 1.4.8). 

s qaaa, wa sae sag) wea oifsa aaf waaa 
fafaa, pg O T R „Afe Na acana sata, 
asinga wait WAA... o R aana saa aT ” 
(us We, 1.4.8). 

> “ gpa a aaa faa: | saaa maaa} 
wranigicarafafad rasta ; aa aati aie: Feige: ARAT 
Nian te gameter" water: araq ” (ate wre, 13. 11), 
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the stain of attachment and other passions (xra-®arfz), 
by cultivating the ideas that are inimical to them. 
“These attributes or moral virtues are conducive to 
knowledge. What are opposed to these, viz., pride, hypo- 
crisy, ignorance, cruelty, insincerity, impatience—should be 
shunned as tending to dondage and samsdéra,.””* 


A glance at these ‘ moral virtues’ as elaborated and 
explained by Sankara in his commentaries on the Gitá and 
the Upanishads will convince one of their social or 
ervtc character, and their inestimable value will be found in 
our daily and hourly dealings with our fellow-beings. If 
one fails or neglects to cultivate these virtues, the purifica- 
tion of the mind or inner organ which is naturally vitiated 
by impure thoughts and impulsive tendencies would be 
hindered and the possibility of eee and self- 
realisation would be debarred. 


10. We now proceed to give below a list of these 
“eS ke ee virtues (weit-gat) and must rest content 
altruistic deeds— With referring our readers to the 
— — four elaborate explanation of each of the 
. factors constituting this list, as given 


in the commentaries of Sankara. 


The ethical or moral virtues to be cultiva- 
ted are— 





. “sae ara: ‘ufagearag (safe -adasaremt araaqr— 
(aqe far) amaaa "(Ate are, 13.7) | “ ca: fe tare 
— aasia: cer” (Hae ute, 4.8) | 

“vaa wartwenfe---mafafa ora sera, srmefaferrar | 
said—uaderea fara) afad, cfd, fea, wear, gare a 
qafa syama’ fast 4, oicecarg taroa aaar ” GMewre, 13.11), 

28 
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(a) The first group of moral virtues described 
by Patanjats in his Yoga-philosophy is this— 
af-aaa-qiadta ea 
qa -<:4-yegryeafaqarai 
— — — — —— 

Before we proceed to explain this group, we should 
like to invite our readers’ attention to the remarks made 
by Madhusiidana when elaborating the commentaries of 
Sankara on the moral virtues enumerated in the Git&, 
Madhusidana observes to the effect that this group of 
moral virtues together with the fwo other groups given in 
the Gité—form three groups and all these must be 
cultivated. These virtues properly cultivated and 
developed would remove and supplant * the natural evil 
desires (<rm-aifz) and gradually create the healthy 
idea of our unity with our fellow-beings. 

Now, to explain the first group stated above— 

“ Sat or sympathy is the identity of feeling 
with the object of the emotion which one 
experiences on seeing happiness or misery. 
If we see one happy, our feeling must be 
identical. Compassion (wawr) is the same 
feeling for misery of whatever kind. It 
implies, besides the emotion, actton, on 





Cf. here HWqz4's observations—' et @ ara fefaat—afern, 
Wels | Wer—emt arg | afanan eerq | avai aaah feani 
aa — airaa- Aarf- amaitua. as sankara himself also expresses 
the same iden “gar qa: <a at aqufaqea faaaafa, aT.. 
wate: qaa:—sfa ganana fava saa” (MO wre, 3.34). 

2 “32-eear-afea Qernfafa—eanfeeqere syeed | ‘ sr 

e f R Atai, qafa Aa ⸗ miut aaaraaat Wearenr- 
sqa, aaan aia” | 
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the part of him who feels the emotion, as 
hes in his power. Complacency (afaa) 
is joy at the sight of virtue and the 
sacrifices incidental to its practice. As to 
vice which enters so largely in the composi- 
tion of the human society, the least that 
one should do is entire indifference (aū). 
If he can help to cure the one and remove 
the other, it is sacrifice of a superior kind ; 
but generally indifference is the best 
attitude to maintain.” * 
(46) The second group of moral virtues is given 
and explained in Gitá-bhásya 13.7-11— 
Absence of self-esteem and self-assertion ; 
doing no injury to any living being, and 
not being affected when others have done 
any injury; inner purity * consisting in 
the removal from the mind of the stain 
of attachment and other passions ; 
direction, to the right path, of the body 
and its organs which are naturally 
attracted in all directions; thinking of 
what evil there is in birth, age, disease and 
death ; non-attachment to things which 
may form object of attachment; constant 


* This explanation is mainly taken from the “ Yoga-Suatra”’ of 
Patanjali edited by Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 

* Truthfulnees (aj) in conduct, speech and mind—is a most 
important virtue stated in gge, gfe, Fae and other Upanishads. 
“gufa weafaar weticer aa air 
“aq fe mafa faa a sarafa, aguna aaia.. aara araa- 
amamari (ae mwa, 48); “gea rar·rc⸗ cs c· rIc 
afear: ”—ye WTe, 3.1.6. 
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equanimity consisting in not being 
jubilant over attaining the desirable and 
in not chafing on attaining the undesir- 
able; the society of disciplined men, 
because such society is an aid to self- 
realisation and distaste for society of 
ordinary undisciplined men.” 1 

The Third group is embodied in Git&é- 
bhásya, 16.1.3— 

‘Abandonment of deception, dissimu- 
lation, falsehood and the like, in all our 
practical transactions; reflection and re- 
cognition of the true nature of things 
(a%q69)7; concentration through the 
subjugation of the senses; constant 
steadiness of our attitude; abstaining 
from injury to sentient beings ; speaking 
of things as they are without giving 
utterance to what is unpleasant or false; 
suppression of anger arising when reviled 
or beaten ; compassion to those in suffer- 
ing; absence of fickleness.” 3 


l “eaaa aaaea aries = | 
qaatre wre Aaa aare: N 
sfeqray QAAE UA Y | 
STINT gadag iN 


aama faaaciaanadale 1—serfe | 
N. BL." denraat faetrarai daq, aw STATS HCN”? | 
* This is faqe. Vide p, 182, note. 
> sed sadya tai aaferfa: | 

gii gaa ase Serena sis a | 


afte sana erica | : A 


<al yana aed Yrga raa | 


4 
5 
she ey 
in, 
. 


> 





— 
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(d) It has been laid down as a general prin- 
ciple that those characteristics in the dis- 
position and conduct, which have grown 
habitual and natural with a Mukta, t.e., 
a man who has already realised the ulti- 
mate good are to be considered as the 
Sddhanas fora Mumukshu, i.e., an aspirant 
after self-realisation. With diligence and 
good care these are to be constantly 
cultivated as virtues by him.! 


(e) The surrender of the self to the supreme 
self (7.e., Brahman) and meditation on His 
Swariipa. A man cannot hope to be 
Mukta, unless Brahman’s grace falls upon 


Of “ayau uaatiea: wegga af RO 
ar, 11.55. 


N.B.— All these virtues have been mentioned in all the Upanishad- 
bhasyas also. > 


Cf£—‘vwamavefa mn nana aaa na aana... 
AN fe aqa amfa sana” (3a w’, 4.8). 
i “georfeat qari maan A wats |...... sé rii gaga’ 


aasad fran: qe ve fafsrafagar ” (1° mI, 12.20) ) “sraarqaaa 
aaitaitzraa—ataq afa Taaa Aitaa; aaar seat 
safe: sara” (13.6) | yarda... vasmi araq agaaa. araq antaa: 
qaj yutan ga. Nflakantha explains this idea thus— 
“gaaaf va gg araqaa fah.” (Vide Nflakantha’s notes 


on £2-20.) Some of the habitual characteristics of a Mukta are given 
in Gita, ch. 12,13-19-— 


“sper aang, Aa, wa ca a) frais? facewix: saeraqa: 
ean waritfena drat etna Twa @ea:| sa: wat = feos 
aqn aaa —<caafe | 





í ki i 
— 
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him, unless He helps him graciously in 
the task” '— 
“aggrega fraa arefafaeaia ” (3° m°, 2.3.41). 

In connection with the cultivation of these ethical 
virtues, Sankara has remarked at one place that these 
virtues cannot be developed in a day or two, but it requires 
time to gradually make them more and more matured 
(afars), developed and perfected. So long as these are 
not perfected, the self-realisation would remain incomplete. 
It is necessary therefore to make life-long endeavours 
towards the maturity and perfection of these virtues, so 
that man may gain a thorough and perfect mastery over 
the impulsive self (afave¥taa), such that his true self 
may be realised in it.* 

(f) For the completion of the list on the moral virtues, 
we must mention here the fact that the list 
includes init the performance of certain ritual 
works (aa)—VYaynas—which, when done with 
a higher motive for the final realisation, certainly 
help the purification (a@-qfe) of the mind 
which forms the object of all other higher 
works or virtues. 





' “Seaaaia aaa sera’ fade afaarerareng gT- 
mafi aa, gaa aaraa eaaee...... $a wera Afaa wer 
faza afna” (3° wm’, 3.2.5), ‘ata dat aed aes gatea | 
Fit geh agaaa ” (M w’, 18.62) | 
“agi wd aa: enfafa anie a fer: a4, ANGT... 
CELLE a ALi ka e kiki araaita " (a? ar’, 10.11) “ gapaae— 
afe-wre-nfewrrager ” (8° a, 3.2.24) | 








ee N 
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The views of Sankara on the Yajnas (a) will appear 
in the following paragraphs where we have gathered 
together his opinions, for the benefit of our readers :— 


Certain portions of those Upanishads 
which are regarded as most reliable and 
ancient are found to contain discussions 
about the manner in which Fajnas are to 
be performed. This shows that @=tare 
is not really antagonistic to the sare 
as some scholars hold. The former has an 
intimate relation to the latter, and far 
from being hostile it forms a necessary 
part of the latter. There is no real conflict 
between the two sections of the Veda. 
The purpose of the rituals is to purify 
the mind—exclusively and deeply 
engrossed in the attachment for the 
pleasure-giving sensible objects,’ so as to 
prepare it for the dawn of perfect 
knowledge. ‘The actions which are done 
from a lower motive for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and which have only selfish and 
self-seeking ends—have been condemned 
as Satdma,. ‘Those who are naturally 
selfish and are deeply absorbed in the 
sensual pleasures and worldly objects, can- 
not at once be raised to the contemplation 
of an ideal which is exalted beyond all 
sensual conditions. Their minds are to be 
gradually worked upon by the gradual 





— — — — — — ——— — — — — — — — 


i qai falaa smfasisest— geaae aetidtenfe w- 
frst s% fi aaa: (a m’, 8) | 
ty 
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change of the ideal to which they are 
attached.* . 

Three different ideals for three different 
classes of people according to three 
distinct types of culture received by them 
have been laid down side by side in the 
Rig-Veda; and these three types of 
people are to be found, we believe, in every 
stage of society.— 

(a) Those who travelled on the lowest plane 
and whose mind could not and did not 
receive any spiritual culture, and who had 
desires and longings for self-seeking plea- 
sures, worshipped the gods; and to these, 
the gods appeared endowed with sensible 
attributes and each seemed to have a 
distinct existence of its own and each 
eapable of fulfilling the desires of the 
devotees. 

(4) But to the people of higher types, these 
gods appeared not as self-existing and 
independent entities, but only manifesta- 
tions of one Power working within them 








“rgi fenguiiaeere afafa vi mi afa: 4 «at awa? 
Ter ae a gal ‘safer 4 a8 4 qurarifatatefa ı aaa. 
fauaearrentan fava-farar gam a awal fratfag «aa | ator 
easy Serer EW Aone fetes safer, acfate acest 
sfateartifa araratia fafefoata a (a° m°, 8.1.1 ; 7.1.1). 

Of. “a fe afodrardraa waite | were’, ag; seta, aul, qit 
Sf¥er—xtraardroate * adifa fearodt areacaria water | aT- 
fewamfa € afa "'—a” ar’, faradt, 1.11. 

* Vide our Introduction appended to the third Volume of our — i 
“Upanishader Upadefa™ in which various arguments from the Rige au 
Voda havo boon collected and discussed in support of this position- | = 
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and realising its purpose in and through 
these manifestations. For these, the Veda 
has enjoined *“‘conjunction of work with 
knowledge ” (s1ar=j-aawa). 

(e) But there are still bigber types of people 

to whom, owing to the superior spiritual 
culture they received through good works 
done in the previous states of existence, 
the Veda holds ont the ideal of Brahman 
— both immanent and, transcendent—and 
for these, no ritual duties were thought 
-useful and necessary, but only tbe exer- 
cise and repetition of contemplation, 
altruistic thoughts and works, cultivation 
of moral virtues (watanz) were deemed 
as the only means for the attainment of this 
ideal. wwr has, thus, its own efficacy 
and purpose and is not in any way con- 
flicting and antagonistic to the stare. 
We tor these reasons find it difficult to 
‘uabseribe to the view that at the Vedic 
period the Vedic people could not rise 
above the idea of a duality and from the 
planes of selfish ends. ' 

Such, in brief, is the view of Sankara on the Karma- 
kinda of the Veda and in this manner he has attempted a 
reconciliation of the Karma section with Jnana section of 
the Veda— 


* We cannot also agree with the view that the Vedic people—one 
and all without exception—could not rise to the grasp of the highest 
unity @g—and that all of them worshipped as gods the striking 
phenomena of nature which by their grand and impressive features 
captured their imagination. This view goes against the conclusion 
arrived at by Sankaracharyye and others, 

29 


* 
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"yi ma are canara a: ” 
(we wie, 4.4.22) j °? 


ll. Before we take leave of the subject under discus- 
a sion, we must try to estimate the 
passages explained, real purport of certain passages found 
— — scattered in the Bhasyas of Sankara 
which may, possibly, create some confusion in the mind of 
the readers. 


(¢) Let us first consider such passages in which 
“abandonment of a// kinds of works” 
has been taught.” Such passages, to all 
outward appearances, demand, no doubt, 
from all, the renouncement of all sorts of 
works including even the disinterested 
higher nitya-karmas. But when these 
passages are considered, not isolating 
them from, but taking and reading them 
in connection with, the contexts in which 
they occur, and in the light of 
Sankara’s general position on the Karmas 
which we have tried to exhibit in this 
chapter,—the right import and true 
solution of these passages cannot but 
stand revealed before the readers in their 
own light. 


When an aspirant has already attained 
the self-knowledge, has reached the final 
goal, no further need arises for him to 


of. “ernasfeld fae ated asarearitaferite dere’ 
sfa ” | 
* Compare such passages as — “ qedqaerie; 





wå,” eto., ete, 
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perform any kind of works—lower or 
higber. Sankara suggests this truth in 
the line— 


“aqaa q warn: ATRAI — 
(4a-at-wre, 1.1), 

For, when the man has attained the 
Transcendental goal (amrmara:). all his 
duties have reached their fulfilment. All 
contrast between lower and higher works, 
all succession of time-order, all his bigher 
and higher endeavours and aspirations 
have ceased for him to have any further 
meaning." “For him who has realised 


the Atma, no further work remains to 
be done.’”’— 


“a Saami agqead: fatecaq ad wala” | 
(Ze wie, 4.1.2) | 

We find therefore that the “ abandon- 
ment of works” mentioned in those 
passages is meant only for the ‘ Atma-vid,’ 
t.č. for those who have already realised 
the final End, which is the completion of 
all desire. 


(i) We now come to consider the nature of 
some other passages. ‘There are some 
passages in the Bhfisyas, which speak of 
the higher Nitya-karma in terms no 
better than the Sak&ma impulsive 
activities. Like our selfish works the 
nitya-karmas are sometimes described as 





Gag aana sqai-fangiaatsima squa—eqees fe 
faa aafa " (8 are, 3.4.52) ; n 
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the “ product of avidyd, and of love and , 
hatred (<m-€q).” Take such passages 
as— 
“qafa maa fae qt, afa 
-fanaa va nafa °’ — 


(ao wre, 18.66) 


t€., the $Nitya-karmas are done by 
him who is influenced by passions and 
other lower tendencies. * 


For the solution of this apparent difficulty, 
we must call our reader’s attention to the 
fact that our outward actions are always 
the outcome of our inner motives, and 
intentions ;—our outward works entirely 
depend upon our inner motives, of. 
which they are the expressions. » It 
follows therefore that our selfish activities 
way, by changing our inner motives, be 
converted into disinterested actions; and 
our un-selfish works might change their 
disinterested character, if they are done 
with selfish ends in view. Sankara’s idea 
is — even the virtuous deeds (was) 
may be done with a lower motive—with a 
desire to gain some mundane end, such as 





Of faqanrtafafad era: gaa aaa ay Ay fandu... A: 
waienaviweq@; fagqesrsd:—aufe (g? wi, 3.2.2), Also cf. 
such passage—" a@yaq-mratfegera-gearqeraricar...... k 
(eon, 44.5). “oa e-aaeran...atag faw wed faataua 
fma 28 fad Zata... aama ca aata hfa 
(°, 2.11): 
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or Devatifis, and the like; and when so 
performed, the virtuous deeds become 
ends in themselves, not means. His idea 
therefore is that the value must be placed 
not upon the outward deeds—not even 
upon virtuous deeds—but upon the immer 
intention. ' 

Man has always an infinite posszdidify either 
for good, or for evil; man’s nature can- 
not be exhaustively expressei| in his past 
and present achievements. Man is always 
more than what he actually is. If he 
allows himself to be passtvely guided by 
the impulses (wfm), his actions are 
selfish. If he keeps himself alive to his 
rattonal nature, he is unselfish. 

Thus the apparent difficulty is solved. 


: “Ser q maea agaga aaaea: | ar afa- 

i eui arnfatrqa sonna ze) AWG... 
amity fish aaa” (a aro, 4.24) “serzaratsta wafa- 
aad wi: Razem aq, Gaxdaagigqgaa:, saged 
wafa qaralama ss a: an, sateaia) 1“ RAIA) fe gee: gn- 
qaa safenia; safeast gana wA was warns a 
aaa: ”? (a° m’, 4.4.5) | 


“areata ana whai anara (a) warfa) dai ga: 
mara aaa, Bai syang Aaaa aairfa rE a 
fara ” (a° a’, 3.3.1) | 

i.e., Even these higher works when done for gaining a higher world 
or for gaining identity with the Devatds, still involve avidya since 
they arc done for pleasure. But when these are done to gain final 
realisation (through purification of self), they are done with higher 
motives. 

“zq, aaa farrgaaiq— saaifsa: wary 
saat — , 

sana) adana feenfa asirfa weofa (3.3.1) ) 


P 
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12. We ought to look upon the world of emergent 

Final Emancipation nåma-rūpas from the standpoint of 

(afm) unity, always in connection with the 

underlying Brahman. In that case, 

no difference, no Ñz, will appear to us. All the so-called 

differences would appear as higher and higher revelations 
of that underlying unity. 


But such is the perversity of the human intellect that 
we ignore the underlying unity and identify it with the 
emergent nima-ripas. And the emergent differences 
alone become the only standpoint to us from which we 
look upon the world. Everything appears to be composed 
of parts (w9q") and one part lying outside another part 
and one part being distinct and different from another 
part— 

amire saar... ma-e- 

efeta wafa amait” — 
This false view of the world is entirely due to our avidyá, 
our intellectual error.* It is our intellect which entirely 
tdentijies the underlying unity with the emergent differ- 
ences and thus imagines paris in the unity.” Really 
there can be no such identity. The underlying Brahman 


* In R° y? Sankara bas shown that qfaaqi is not way or property 
of the self. It is the property of our intellect, understanding (4°, 2.8) 
(in® ; °, S. calls it fqq and ¢feq-qar ). 

* As there is always an unchanging ground in which the changing 
fps are grounded (1.3.1., 9° w°), we are liable to take these as 
parts of the ground of which itis composed. It is faqeqa;, agar. 
We must keep the ground apart from the faaqi<s, i 

There are pople who from the use of the term fewajedat 
conclude that the fqaajrzs are all our mental phantasm and these are 
noreal. But that is not the troe sense, 
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retains its unity, maintains its own nature, in these emerg- 
ing diversities of nima-rupa. Sankara has pointed out— 
“a fe afgufcateras gA 
qara: argi aay wafa — 
t.e., our intellect has no power to effect any actual change 
in the object. The unity does not change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect imagines parts (waqa) in 
it, identifies the two. 
' Can the mirage actually wet the surface of the desert f” 


We must make earnest effort to change our intellectual 
outlook. We must try to look upon the world from the 
standpoint of the unity, from the standpoint of Brahman. 
Sankara saye— 

‘ There can be no object—subtle or gross 
—past or present—distant or near— 
which can remain separated from the 
underlying Brabman—either in space or 
in time.” 

“a fe areatigaa...aq-afaame care 

een aaied ya aian aq fra — 

(a° m’, aie) | 

No difference will appear again to our changed outlook 
now, as it used to appear before. Everything—all 
differences of nåma-rūpa will now appear as revelations of 
Brahman’s nature, as higher and higher manifestations of 
the underlying unity which is realising itself in them. The 
diversities of nima-riipa being only the manifestations of 





.afaaicfcaferaa zien afeqd qaf aq a gafa) 
aama sqa a ugma | S84 aig: eniya: aa fann- 
ma qag gafaq aad (MO a”, 1a) gfaqieafeqate: araa: 
aaiae nan qaia: i -amasa (æiꝰ a’, 

4812) | 
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Brahman’s nature, how can these have a nature of their 
own which can be called different from the nature of 
Brahman ? It is tbe self-same nature of Rrahman which is 
present before us now in the form of diverse nåâma-rūpas. 
Hence, this world of n&ma-riipas cannot be looked upon as 
something different from the nature of Brahman, They 
are merely the expressions of the nature of Brahman, which 
we used to call erroneously as Mis or fhaf thing,’ which we 
so long used to regard as different from Brahman. And 
this idea of separateness (#¢qfa—waa-ay) is due to the 
deep-rooled and inveterate error of our intellect (=f¥ar). 
This erroneous idea, says Sankara, stands between our self 
and Mukti or the final realisation. All our endeavours are 
to be directed to the extirpation of this illusion born of the 
habits of our thought.* All phenomenal objects, all 
activities are to be looked upon as means, instruments 
(ametia) for the realisation of the Divine Purpose 


\ ger a garam ofesens oreeia mart: wears a” 
see aad afam; qaq safa aisar ofewera |) aaa q 
asan, ards = gza | ay cs ta sågar ay safina ; 
aa a fra- wetgusan foes-qeifeaes saaa (er? mn”, 
€1R12) | 

* (a) ‘“sae-aierqarary faenfaua avers: aaa” | (b) ““Faar- 
Sfaaranra — aa taara, aeaa RA: eet” aqq- 
afa afaar?’ (a°. 4.3.20) | (c) aamue... .. aafaa” (°, 2.8) | 
(d) “a fe facat wa’ taaan fea (&°, 2.9); sfaaraa 
yamada Raie saad ara a gaea wafea nara- 
wana” (a°, 5.1.1)) (e) “saaniga wagani Jarata: 
aAa” a°, 4.4.20) (f) “ sarfa gata aigar, arat: aa aA 

aera aza fed 4 g cst? aara sare” Car’, 8121) G (g) ratie 
«ana. safga (wa sq) za —— ‘sara’ aame... 
waama: aaam: wala—a, 4.4.20) (h) a maisaa wafaaa 
aama’, 4.4.5 | (i) waan waaa nagai; aq 
vafa ara ving” (a°, 4.3.23) | (7) Bs lanai, feat 
saqeeatragta:—(A° a’, 2.8) | 2 oe 
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working in them. Sankara calls this—Sarvatma-bh4va 
(amtmarma). This idea of gertrara, s.e., the idea of taking 
all emergent nåma-rūpas, all emergent activities, as bigher 
and higher erpressions of the Divine purpose is to 
substitute the former false idea, t.e., the idea of separate- 
ness (waad). When this etme is firmly established 
in the place of «@aq@atu— Mukti or the final realisation is 
reached. This is Mukti in the Sankara’s system. * 

The individual Ego is not a component part, a mere 
phase, of Brabman. But as we have already seen, all Egos 
have a ‘ nature,’ have infinite possttidi/y in them; and this 
possibility has become so far erpressed in our actual states 
and activities. Through our constant endeavour, through 
the constant cultivation of the moral virtues and perform- 
ance of bigher moral works, and also by faa * we must 
purify our sense-organs, manas, intellect and our mental 
capacities more and more. We shall, then, te able to 
comprehend and realise more and more, through these, 
the infinite wealth of the inexhaustible nature of Brabman 





* “ (a) aatem: erufes:) an eetterray......aenrafy 
‘anan’ cwe...qqqen afae...cettennry are: | (4.3.20), 

(b) “mma afaq uena aeta | fast fe Raa eee 
‘wafwaq’ sa (ie, Wawa) Aane | awa wsaferarrefeaf- 
afataa a afar srmaral faded | waana enari aP fer 
sia aah” (° at’, 4.4.20), 

(c) “qeit RR... Afaa ARRI RRA SJAAL OUNT q 
anme saaa a aan, aa a- aR © aa sera: © (2.4.14). 

(d) ‘araa: amagna a aaa eeres-aerranfa:”’ 
(e1°, 8.12.11). 


3 faqr is—" IAURT TA =” (MO ar’), ie, to look behind 
the changing particulars to their underlying universals. This is— 


contemplation of the Beautiful, 
30 
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which is present in our finite self as the infinite possibility 
or purpose.* In our higher and higher progress to the 
higher and higher worlds, we shall build up higher 
organisms. And through these higher organs and 
organisms, we would be able realise Brahman in a higher 
and superior form.* In this progress, there is no breach 
of memory. 

This realisation, by the Ego, of the inexhaustible 
Brahman in him has been beautifully described by Sankara 
by an illustration. “ The union of man with Brahman,” 
he says, “is like the union between man and his beloved 
wife in marriage.” ‘‘ When a man embraces in love and 
affection his beloved wife, he forgets the presence of the 
objects near him and loses his consciousness of himself and 
everything else in the perfect happiness bora of this 


1 “TRA faat geen al a aerma giana, amA 
mamii a gat aa eeii ent” (3° m’, 
4.4.2). 

pn quraa tea: fafam: KA-T: wam ay ía ata, yanana fa- 
ama ce” (a° w’, 1.4.2). 

“mfa saae fat aA” (PP ar, 
18.45). 





at aai samaa yg. AEn eaea aa: vr 
‘anmi’ srercofaae, ama ar wat (w, 7.26.2). 

er ãaa fe aA azem gaa Y kga: wafaaa- 
Iaa wa Zefeanafaafeary a 2e1q fafaga” (° m’, 
3.3.32). In @reetrqara, it is stated that a Mukta possesses his organs, 
intellect, purified and perfect—“ a } gw: aatamaanga: aq...... 
aaay: aq wads Raa HA GA THA”? (1°, 8.12.5), ~ 
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mutual union.”* The readers will realise from this 
illustration that this aete#ara, the result of the union—is 
not the actual aédolition of the objects of the world as 
unreal,? leaving Brahman as the only reality. TAs ts a/so 
not the absorption of the Ego in Brahman—which is his 
true essence. 
And this eate-wura is the Vedantiec Mukti ;—it is simply 
the cessation of the idea of separateness or saa-ipa— 
qaar srcaarat wate (3° 4.4.11). 
“gatan Ha om: (a° ur’, 4.4.6). * 





. “ser faai feat aafo... Aa are aga — ‘ sews” 
sfa ; ynas a aar, alaaa safa we | va yan: Gas: ya- 
sraraada: < ufaam:’ (¢.¢., sar 3a), aaa SAN GATTA... 
‘aatar’ a qay Saaai’? aa” (aF wr’, 4.3.21): “agaman 
saa manaang” (R° m°, 3.10.5), “aa gahada 
Wq STH waaa waaa. a ‘aatan maa (8O a, 
3.10.5). 

* Iġ is simply looking upon everything as not‘ anya’ (qa) from 
the self. “gee ‘wA? aa ai a 4 gga. gwen wr aay 
aarmifeqiama:— i aa a aaa" sfa a sata” (et a’, 8.12.3). 
[For the sense of ‘ĝa a qg qg P? — Yide Chap. III of this book where 
such expressions have beon explained. | 

2 Asan example of geqtaara, Sankara (4°a7°, 1.1.4) has quoted 
the Vedic sentence qe pgn Wary, etc., eto., and this he takes as 
‘‘agrua ' which shows that when qeq}eHura is realised, the oxis- 
tence of aq, a and other objects of the world is not abolished. These 
objects will then be looked upon as simply the expressions of sy's nature 
( anzimqaeaa4 ) and hence they are not something ay absolutely, 
but there is unity in difference. Readera are requested to note this. 
Similarly in R°, in describing the experience of a qm yay it is stated 
as “qgan aeHare...ceatraqaa waaay,” etc. Here also, everything 
appears toa aga as ‘ saa” really. There is no question of abolition at 


L. 
i Cf. also what Sankara has spoken of a TRTI vaq fa) fazat, 
gisa yga- yanma 4 ua a — menfa (yee) | 
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EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS. 


1. Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Litt., D.C.1., University of 
Kdinburgh— 

abe eWs Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting 
contribution to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages 
alone would be of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings 
is #0 great as to render easy reference impossible without such aid. and 
I fully appreciate the labour which has been involved in the selection 
of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to your powerful exposi- 
tion of the realistic element in Sankara. Your restatement of his 
position in terms of modern philosophical conception shows very great 
skill and will demand the most careful consideration from those who 
seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of the Acharyya. It 
is a striking tribute to his great philosophical power that the question 
of the interpretation of his doctrines still presents the most interesting 


problem of Indian Philosophy...... I shall not fail to mention your work 
in my next publication now in the press...... * 

2. Professor S. YW. Lesny, Ph.D., University of Prague. 
Austria— 


* I have read your valuable book with great interest. It will be 
reviewed by me in one of our periodicals, but it can be said at once, 
that the teaching of your great countryman—Sankara—has been treated 
by you in a very happy way and to much profit of your readers. The 
problem of Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is complicated and I am of 
opinion that our understanding of his teaching may be far more 
furthered by Indian scholars and books like yours which treat the 
problem in a scholarly way, than by European scholars who very often 
treat the matter too much in the light of our European Philosophy...... 
There is one point more which I like in your book, that are the accurate 
quotations, at least as far as I can see. The merit of the book is not 
diminished by some misprints, as for instance Asat-karjya-vida instead 
of —(karyya)......on the whole, your work displays complete acquaintance 
with the problems derived certainly from the extensive reading of 
Sankara’s writings." 

3. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, America— 

"I beg leave to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of your 
very valuable book, Adwaita Philosophy, which has been at hand for 
some months. I should have thanked you for it before, but I wanted 
to study it first......Now to speak of the book itself, I will confess that 
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at firat it rather bewildered me, since in several particulars it contra- 
venes general opinion very drastically. But on a second reading, which 
I found necessary owing to the weighty matter in it (for though the 
book is small it is of profound significance), I discovered that my 
primary revolt against your conclusions diminished in proportion as I 
read more carefully your citations tending to uphold your contentions 
stey by step. My final judgment is that you have made a most im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Philosophy. Your 
powerful analysis of the Iswara idea and of the Ego leaves the onus 
probandi on the shoulders of those who would stiil believe in an unreal 
God and empty individual self. Having just published a little book 
on Hindu Ethics, I was particularly interested in your final words on 
the Ethical reality of the Vedanta and am glad to see so forcible a 
presentation of this matter. As I have phrased it in my book—"' there 
can be no religion without morality, no morality without religion " 
(In B. G. and Vedanta). I have not yet done with your ** Adwaita,”’ 
in fact I wish to go through your citations again and perhaps make 
public note of your position. In my view, you have done a great 
service in composing this work.’ 

4. Prof. Julius Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria— 

‘ Your valuable book has been duly received. This work contains 
an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the Adwaita 
system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the_re- 
pronches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms. 
The numerous original Sanskrit texts quoted in your work make it 
easy to control the doctrines contained in it. It is to be certainly 
hoped that the study of your work will give a just impetus to Adwaita 
Philosophy both in India and in Western countries, and will remove 
the misunderstandings concerning it," 


5. Prof. Louis De la Vallee-Poussin, University of Brussels, 
Belgium— 

‘* I am happy to say that I have read your book with great pleasure. 
I am willing also to think that the views of many controversists on 
this great system are wrong, because they do not realise that Sankara, 
although he is a great rationalist, is also a mystic. It is not the 
intention of Sankara to deny the existence of a personal, all-knowing 
and all-powerful God, nor the existence of the human souls, or of the 
world. I believe that your great endeavour—"’ avq qa: 7°. to 
purify the Mimansa from all misinterpretations—"' "—is on the 
whole successful. Do you not admit that there are in his system a 
number of theses which obscure this general tendency and the main 
lines? Méyd—was on unfortunate word to express the idea that the 
u Transcendental one *’ is able to create beings who are not its sub- 
stratum, although their existence depends upon it ;—beings who are 
both Swirtha and Pardrtha. I beg you to accept my aoe at 





to believe that I very strongly sympathise with your work,” — * 
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— 
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j 6. Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birming- 
1A m 


—— I have read the Gentral Chapter on the Pure Ego as. 
Active Power ` and find it so entirely on the line of my own thought 
in connexion with what I am at present writing that even although 
the book had not been your gift I should have desired to write to 
thank you for the valuable help I have got from it. I think that now 
we have from Professor Radhakrishnan and others competent histories 
of Indian philosophy as a whole, the next step is more detailed work 
such as yours, and I think nothing could be more valuable than your 
book...... I hope you will pursue your admirable researches and publish 
them as opportunities come." 


7. Professor Rudolph Otto, Ph.D., of Marburg, Germany— 


" Many thanks for your very interesting book. You emphasise 
correctly those elements in Sankara which people had so long very 
much neglected. On the whole, it appears to me that the standpoint 
which you have taken is that of Bhedd-bheda which also Chaitanya 
adopted. I have just studied Sankara’s commentaries on the Gita and 
Mandukya and am filled with wonder at the extent of his thought 
which comes out more clear and prominent than in the Vedanta 
Sutra alone.’ 


8. Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Sc. (London and Edinburgh), late Professor 
and Principal, Presidency College, Calcutta— 


— The Preface is well conceived as well as well written, and 
the book bears evidence of your labour and thought to give correct 
interpretations and to remove misinterpretations in all disputed snd 
difficult points. You have done a very great service to the cause of the 
true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version. I 
hope it will have an extensive circulation not only in India but also 
in England, Germany and America ...... In my old age there cannot 
be a greater joy than m witnessing the success of my old pupil and 
his devotion to the subject of my devotion.”’ 


9. Professor S. Radhakrishnan, King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta— | 


‘ I thank you for your valuable gift of Adwaita Philosophy which 
I read with the greatest interest, As you may imagine, I appreciate 
very much your strenuous attempt to repudiate the popular view of the 
world-negating character of Sankara’s Philosophy. Though your re- 
presentation of the Adwaita Vedanta brings it very near Radménuja’s 
view, you have made out a very strong case for it. What struck me 
most im your book, apart from its wealth of learning, was your 
independence of mind which is rather rare among Indian thinkers of 
the present dap." 
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10. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.1.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D.— 
lete Vice-President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland— 7 

ay as I have read a good deal of it and found it very interesting 
and instructive,..... your book shows evidence of much original re- 
search, and I hope that you will continue your studies of this and 
other important Systems of Indian Philosophy.’ 


11. Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D.,—University of Prague, 
Czrecho-Slovakia— 

Wri It seems to me to be an excellent Introduction to the 
system of Sankara in its different aspects. As T am specially interested 
in the Ethics of the Indian systems, I have read the [Vth Chapter on 
the * Place of Ethics and Religion in Vedanta ' more attentively. You 
have very well shown that for the Adwaita, altruistic Karma is 
required a8 a means for purification of mind, and that Sankara 
endeavours to harmonize RRT and gagi. I am not 
sure that this subordination of moral action to rą is the best way 
to strengthen social and ethical feelings in the masses and in mankind 
generally. But there is something in the idea of Adwaita which seems 
to me of high ethical value—the idea of unity of all that is, which 
may lead to the idea that there is no difference between my own self 
and that of my neighbour, whence there is no reason why I should 
care more for myself than for another. This has well come out to 
Mahdyina Buddhismm—in my opinion under the influence of Vedanta 
tilt Your book, as you see from my remarks, is very suggestive.” 


12. Dr. L. D. Barnett—Oriental Studies, London Institution 
(University of London). 


— aeiia Your book is a work of considerable merit.’ 
13. Professor J. Wackernagel, Basil, Switzerland— 
Ae, cesT ‘Introduction to Adwaite Philosophy ` is a valuable bouk 


„I shall not fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers 
interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated 
universally according to its merits.”’ 

14. Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D.—University of Bonn, 
Germany— — 

Te antes A look into the book convinced me that it is a work of 
much thought and deep reasoning. I determined, instead of simply 
acknowledging it with some complimentary remarks to regularly 
study it. I am reading your book now and hope to write 
you at more length......... I Wave read this novel exposition of 
Sankara’s system with interest and profit, whether one entirely agrees 
with the author's theory or not, one will admire his ingenuity and be 
grateful for many valuable suggestions...... It is an admirable book...... 
I have the highest esteem for you personally." (The learned Professor 
Writes here a long criticism: mainly on the Unreality of God and the 
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World. This has been printed seperately and incorporated in the 
second edition.) 


15. Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M.A.. Ph.D.—Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, and Fellow of the Calcutta University— 

seers Tt is an exceedingly useful treatment of the subject from 
your point of view and will, no doubt, have the effect of removing 
certain misunderstandings and reconciling contradictions which are a 
puzzle to many students of Sankara’s Philosophy. But it seems to me 
that in some cases you have transferred your allegiance from Sankara 


to Ráímánuja. For, is it that there is no fundamental difference 
between them ?*’ 


16. Professor W. Caland, M.A., Ph.D., University of Utrecht, 
Holland— 
ues I can assure you that I have read your very clear exposition 
of the Adwaita Philosophy with profit.” 


17. Professor Richard Schmidt, Ph.D.—University of Munster, 
Germany— 

— I do not hesitate to furnish you with the expression of my 
warmest appreciation of your work on Adwaita Philosophy. I am not 
able, it is true, to say whether or not the great commentator and 
philosopher Sankara will satisfy to modern Indian or European aims, 
but surely your book is an admirably suitable introduction to that 
most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, the knowledge of 
which will be very useful to all those students and general readers who 
are interested not only in the system of Adwaita, but in the evolution 
of human mind generally spoken. From this point of view, your book 
is not only a highly interesting contribution to the interpretation -of 
Sankara’s writings, but also in every way a new argument of the 
justness of the “ Ex Orienti lux.” I therefore wish you best 
suCccess.— 


“qfaia sanaaa, fafedrenta feaaarfcar ; 
a ear wanifeat fara, wget afalar n 


18. Professor Otto Jesperson, M.A., Ph.D., University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark— 

“ Allow me to thank you most cordially for vour extreme kindness 
in sending me your valuable ` Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.” 
T am not an expert in Indian Philosophy, but I have seen enough of 
vour book to say that it is a most painstaking and thorough work 
which I very greatly appreciate...... rs 

19. Professor Alfred Hillebrandt, M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Breslau, Germany— 

"* I beg to express my best thanks for your very interesting — 
' Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.’ A temporary disease of eyes 
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prevented me from answering sooner and congratulating you on this 
elucidation of the views of the great champion and interpreter of the 
Vedanta—Sankara...... It is obvious that your work marks a great 
progress by the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views have found 
therein, by your painstaking labour and judicious treatment. Every 
one, who will make himself acquainted with his philosophy and has 
no time to go through all his various works, finds now the way opened 
and will be indebted to you for this masterly introduction. 

SAGE uA TEMES EAT [ fully appreciate the value of your scholarly work which I 
think a perfect success. Allow me to repeat my opinion that your 
work represents a high standard of Indian scholarship.” 


20. Professor Dr. L. Stcherbatsky, University of Leningrad, 
Rugsia— 


'I have received your valuable book about Adwaita. Please 
accept my greatest thanks. I am full of admiration for your wonderful 
knowledge of Sankara, and have profited a great deal from its perusal 
Saana The attacks on Sankara from the stand-point of Christian mission- 
aries are never regarded very much, it is biassed and official stand- 
point...... In reading your book I got the impression that you wish to 
protect Sankara against aggressors who are much below him......... * 


21. Professor James H, Woods, Pbh.D., University of Harvard, 
America— 


“Your book on the Vedanta has given me the greatest pleasure. 
It is coberently written and the arguments move forward with logical 
precision and at the same time keep close to the text of the Vedanta. 
I found the book extremely valuable and I hope it will be the first 
one of a series. Your work has impressed me so much that I am 
sending you an invitation......... X 


22. Professor Richard Garbe, Ph.D., University of Tubingen, 
Germany— a 


‘I thank you much for your valuable work— An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy.’ It is more than the title indicates : not only an 
able introduction, but a very important contribution to the history of 
Indian Philosophy. Especially Chapter IIT—' On the falsity of the 
world * with its sharp distinctions seems to me to be of particular 
importance, as, aceording to it, the current notions about Sankara’s 
conception of the world hare to be corrected. Inaccuracies in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit words may easily be removed in a second 
edition of your book which I hope will be necessary in a short time...... 
I have always been a stern and modest worker in the field of Indian 
philosophy and philology, but I am glad to find that my endeavours 


are acknowledged in the land of my studies. T wish you all success 


which your learning and diligence deserve." 


— 
- 
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33. M. E. Senart, Esq., Ph.D., of Paris— 

— L have indeed read enough of your book to value your 
thorough knowledge of Sankara’s writings and your ingenuous industry 
in bringing together scattered utterings of his doctrines and presenting 
them in clear translations. Of course we cannot forget that the 
illustrious thinker has expressed his ideas in the garb of commentaries 
to many works which. although diferent in age and origin and 
diversely influenced, in our opinion, by independent speculations, are 
nevertheless all considered by him as equally authoritative. Se appear 
several of his discussions less a spontancous expression of his doctrine 
than a secondary adaptation to it through subtle commentations, of 
tenets originally derived from other currents of thought. Anyhow, 
your deep justice to the old master—Sankara—and your remarkable 
command of the difficult literary materials cannot but meet the grateful 
acknowledgment of all interested in this line of research.” 


24. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Jobn Hopkins Univer- 
sitv, America— 


. you must not think of me at all disregarding your kind 
letters, you must do so least of all as regards your valuable book on 
Sankara’s Adwaita. I have bad time to read it, but not enough time 
to comment upon it in print. I arm glad to say to you that your book 
is, I am convinced, a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
India’s high thought; your exposition of Sankara is that of a loving 
disciple, but, at the same time, critical as well as sympathetic. 
Your Chapter on Máyá is especially illuminating, but I remember 
every page of the book as full of clarifving information. No Indologist 
can possibly read it without being grateful to you for your first-hand, 
trustworthy help in this difficult field—a field which shows Hindu 
thought on its very pinnacle. I hope that you will continue to send me ~ 
your valuable writings. Even if I should not find occasion to review 
them formally, I shall without doubt sooner or later refer to them in 
print.” 

25. Dr. Sylvain Levi, Ph.D., Professor, College de France, 
Paris— 

as am sorry, very sorry that I have been so slow in thanking 
you for your excellent work—'' An Introduction to Adwaita Philo- 
sophy."' Could you realise what kind of life I am living here, you 
would be ready to excuse me............... Your book is of a lasting 
value. You have mastered Sankara’s works as a real Pandit, and 
you know to expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. Never 
did I realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara’s teachings. 
Your book is a Concordancy, a Cyclopmdia of Sankara's philosophy. 
The quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, conclusive; a glance 
sver the notes at the foot of the pages shows they are a substantial 
reading, affording the a of Sankara’s thoughts. It was indeed 
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safe and wise to exclude from vour expositions any other source than 
Sankara bhimeelf;—here we bave bim genuine, telling bis own tale in 
his own words, not having to carry on his powerful shoulders the 
burden of another's responsibility. I hope you will publish some more 
essays of the same value.” 


26. Professor Carlo Formichi, M.A., Ph.D., University of Rome, 


— I thank you most sincerely for the very valuable gift of 
vour book on Adwaita Philosophy. I myself shall review it in one of 
the next numbers of our journal. In the meantime, 1 congratulate 
you on your excellent work, the offspring both of knowledge and of 
love.” 

27. Dr. G. Tucci, University of _KRome— 

TAROT EN I know you are the author of a very interesting book on 
the Adwaita Philosophy, which competent scholars have judged the 
best exposition we have of Sankara school. As particularly interested 
in Indian philosophical thought, and Director of “ Studi E. Material 
de Storia Delle Religion '’ and Colabourator for Indian section of the 
“ Recista Dept.—Study Oriental '' edited by the professors of the 
University of Rome, I shall be very grateful to you, if you would be 
so kind as to send me a copy of your book. I shall be very glad to 
publish a review of it in our journals so that it will be presented to 
our public.” 


28. The Honourable Dr. Justice W. Ewart Greaves, Kt.— 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University— 

* As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
have received such high praise from Dr. Keith of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and this University is proud of the honour which comes to it 
from your association with it...-..... I am sure Sir Asutosh, had be been 
alive, would have been proud of your work.” 


29. The Prager Presse (A German Periodical), No. 169-—July, 
1925. 

‘As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
great teacher and philosopher of the end of the 8th and the beginning 
of the 9th Century. There appears every year a good number of 
books which represents and expounds the philosophy of Sankara. One 
of the most important of such publications is ` An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy * by Kokileswar Sastri that appeared in Calcutta 
last year. This Introduction distinguishes itself from the average 
publications of its kind in a considerable measure. The author is 
conversant with all the minutest details of the subject, interprets it 
correctly and intelligently in a scientific method; and his book is 
therefore a valuable contribution towards the right understanding of 
India’s national philosophy. One of the great merits of the book is 
the clearness of the representations and the synoptical arrangement of 
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Sankara’s philosophy. The doctrine most well-known in Europe is 
that the world is an illusion (Máyá); the only true reality belonga to 
the Divine Brahman that is one without a second (Adwaitam). The 
world is really nothing but one of the many-sided manifestations of 
Brahman, of hia creative, unending and inexhaustible power. Upon 
this preliminary presumption, it goes on to explain all phenomens, 
the individuality and activity of man and the ethical character of this 
religious-philosophical doctrine. As regards the last point, Sastri's 
book is particularly a beautiful addition to Sankara-literature. Accord- 
ing to Vedanta, our Karman ties us to this world. As the only safe 
resort of the individual components or phases of Brahman consists in 
recognising the fact that man is not distinguished from Brahman, 
but is a means of the realisation of Brahman;—the last goal of the 
individual is to tear asunder the chaina that bind us to this painful 
world. This would mean a reduction of the works of man and would 
make his life a fruitless waste. Kokileawar Sastri shows that that 
is not the case, and that Sankara's philosophy even provides for maa 
a full field for his moral activity. It is desirable that this book would 
be frequently read in Europe, because it corrects many familiar notions 
and gives rise to discussions." (Translated from original German.) 


30. The Indian Review (of Madras), May, 1925— 

‘The Adwaita Philosophy as propounded by the great Sankara, 
was a most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, and any work 
aiming to simplify and popularise that difficult system of Philosophy, 
should meet with public favour. The present work under review is 
an able treatise in that direction, and the learned author has endea- 
voured to furnish the student and the general reader with the right 
views about the teachings of Sankara on each of the topics treated 
therein. No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the study of Vedanta, and the subject-matter has been 
arranged in such a way as to make the book an indispensable com- 
panion for any full understanding of Sankara’s position. It presents 
also to beginners an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
antagonistic views on various points and supplies them with materials 
to combat those views. The book is wholly expository and contains 
the teachings of Sankara in a simple language." 

31. The Calcutta Review, July, 1925— 

" Some of the publications of the Calcutta University have by 
their real worth and originality shed a lustre on the scholars who have 
undertaken research work as one of the important activities of an 
up-to-date University. 

This brilliant expositions by Pandit Kokileswar Sastra, M.A., of 
one of the most abstruse systems of Indian philosophy and abstract 
speculation presenting even to trained minds extraordinary difficulty in 
rightly interpreting the precise position taken by Sankara, India's 

2 
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greatest thinker, bids fair to hold a prominent place among those 
scholarly productions of the premier University of India. 


Pandit Kokileswar Sastri is already known among the savants of 
the East and the West and we are glad to see that he has well main- 


tained the high tradition of scholarship for which his family is famous 
in Bengal. 


It is not possible to overestimate the value of a book like this 
to the students of Philosophy who will surely find much help in pro- 
perly appreciating Sankara’s true philosophical position in Pandit 
Sastri's exposition and interpretation so thorough, lucid and elaborate, 
and in his method, as scientific. 


The quotations of text and citations from commentaries are so 
generously extensive that the book will serve to many busy scholars as 
a storehouse of ready reference. Another merit of the book is due to 
the author's extraordinary power of co-ordinating the individual 
scattered passages found in Sankara’s voluminous works (especially 
his extensive Commentaries) with the masterly ease of a real scholar. 
One, perhaps, may just wish that more reference bad been 
made to treatises like Aparoksh4nubbuti, Vivekachudimani, Adwaita- 
kaustubham, Vedanta-muktabali and Vivekddarsha. 


Another distinct advantage is that the author is deeply versed in 
both Eastern and Western philosophical lore. This knowledge has 
stood him in good stead in the elucidation in Western terminology or 
in terms of modern philosophical ideas of many an abstruse point of 
the Sankara-school of Vedantism and some of the baffling technical 
expressions used in his various Commentaries. 


The ably written preface throws light on a number of controversial 
points besides precisely indicating the scope of the volume. Rightly 
does it claim that “‘ an endeavour has been made to discover the real 
teaching of Sankara,"' though the author's innate modesty leads him 
to describe his work as only a ‘' suitable introduction to the proper 
study of the originals.” Happily, he does not permit this modesty to 
interfere with the strong conviction with which be bas put forward 
his new interpretation and defence of Sankara without any halting 
hesitancy in the face of the formidable body of very adverse criticism 
made by Western writers some of whom make up the deficiency of their 
qualification as competent judges by their reckless audacity. 

We do not pretend to attempt within our space limit anything 
like a detailed criticiam of the volume before us and have to rest 
content for the present with a rapid survey of the work divided (aa it 
is) into only four well-defined and comprehensive chapters. 





The first chapter ** On Brahma as Creator "’ tackles very ably the 


‘much-vexed problem of the true relation between Brahma and Iswara 


and attempts to present in a clear and undisputed light the character 
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of Sankara’s theory of causality (I, Sec. 6) and corrects the view that 
sa Sankara’s system finite individuals have been divested of their 

personality "' and therefore of ** responsibility * for their acts. It 
shows that according to Sankara, Brahma is not an abstract Intelli- 
genee but a self-conscious Knower and a Directive or Purposive Power 
whose purpose in the creation of the universe is the complete realisation 
of the Atma as the final end or realisation of the Infinite in the finite 
(ciz., in human beings and the world—i.e., in man and nature), 
Brahma itself being the highest purpose or end. It also establishes 
that Sankara’s theory of causality involves his attitude of opposition 
to Pantheism by means of his emphatic recognition of Individuality or 
responsible Personality and by reason of the special stress laid on the 
idea of the “‘ nature *' of Brahma (his qeq or eayyq and on the 
distinction between graag and fagg (pp. 34-35). 


The second chapter deals with the important question of the dis- 
tinction in Sankara’s system between the real and the empirical self 
and establishes the truth that Pure Ego is an active power, the agent 
and source of all, activities and not merely a being or knowledge. 
Practically a good part of this chapter is devoted to the refutation 
beyond all legitimate controversy of the erroneous charge of Pantheism 
levelled against him. 


Here the author begins by distinguishing after Sankara empirical 
from the real self (pp. 46, 48-49). The real self is the indwelling 
Brahma—the Ideal or Final End—and it underlies all manifested 
states and all activities of man. This End ensures infinite possibilities 
of progressive growth in future and is the real agent in man— ‘* gaq- 
nadaanan ana . This End (which is man's 
higher self and his real nature) is the true determining agent and 
stands above the time-series and is called q&a or yagi and 
agina in Vedanta-bhashya I. I. This real self is ẹqąq and 
æð (self-existent intelligence) and faarfeq (self-sufficient). 

The empirical self in which human nature and its elements are 
manifested has its temporal importance and instrumental value only 
as a means or medium for the realisation of the true end of the real 
self. Such is also the value (as means) of the external world and its 
manifold changes and varied manifestations. 

Avidya (which, by the way, is explained after Sankara on 
pp. 108-109) is responsible for the identification of the empirical with 
the true self. The activities of the empirical self are determined 
mechanically in an unbroken time-series; free activity—eternal, change- 
jess, independent of the influence of the external world—being the 
quality only of the true self. The activities of the San am and 
the human self are both called the End; yet the idea of the final 
realisation of the supreme End transcends the sphere of Nature and 
its elements. This is the goal to which the whole creation moves. 
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In this important chapter the author repeatedly emphasises the 
absolute need of carefully bearing in mind that the individual (like 
Brabma) has a distinct * nature " of his own—his eqeq °F gaia or 
wa oO ara ( pzm) Which is permanent (faar) and which ever 
maintains its ‘* unity © amidst all diversities and equally preserves its 
identity in the midst of the phenomenal changes which this zpeq 
underlies and which are transient and impermanent (pp. 55-56 and 
66-68). 

The conclusion arrived at (p. 64) is that to Sankara the real 
character of the Pure Ego is not merely a being or a knowledge but an 
active power and a source of activities (arq) which, again, can never 
be reduced to or resolved into its manifested activities (f.e., into 
pantheism). 


In the third chapter the principle of causality (grrr) 15 
thoroughly investigated (pp. 98-101) with a view to particularly refute 
the erroneous charge of pantheism brought so often against Sankara’s 
Adwaita philosophy and as a result it shows the true significance of 
the idea of the falsity of the world.. The conclusion here reached 
(pp. 103-104 and p. 113) is that the world of phenomenal changes is 
the manifestation of the '' NATURE " (gqgeq) of the self which changes 
serve to gradually reveal this gygq-; bnt when these changes (called 
the many) are erroneously separated (as something independent) from 
Brahma (the One), then and only then, they become unreal or false 
(vide, pp. 103-104, 113 and 121). In Sankara’s language- gaz 

_ If Brahma is erroneously resolved into the world and the two 
are made identical, the world becomes unreal or false. The correct 
interpretation of Sankara is that Brahma realises itself in the form 
of the world which is never identical with Brahma but must be * taken 
as the means through which the * nature’ (ggeq) of Brahma is ever 
being realised in a higher and higher form."’ ‘* The world cannot be 
looked upon as unreal or false ° as soch (p. 107). There is a further 
elaboration of this conclusion in the re-statement of Sankara’s exact 
position regarding the falsity or otherwise of the world on pp. 122-125. 


The exposition given by the author and the interpretation adopted 
by him are represented as logically resulting from a correct appreciation 
of the Vedantic theory of causality as also of Sankara’s vigorous refu- 
tation of Pantheism (vide pp. 98-101 and footnote to p. 102). The 
puzzling technical term «aay explained by the Tiká-Kára in his way 
(p. 101) and rendered by Western scholars as "’ identical ©“ has been 
sought to be properly explained by our author at some length on 
pages 25, 26, 52, 72, 83, 100 and 109. | 

- — - 

The end systematically kept in view in these three chapters which 

practically constitute the book itself is to remove the misconceptions 
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formed regarding Sankara’s position and his Adwaitabad by the West 
since Hegel's time who started this wrong interpretation by assuming 
Without sufficient first-hand knowledge that Brahma in the Vedanta 
system is no better than an empty abstraction without purpose and 
Without activity—a sort of negative infinitude. Later Western critics 
have repeated this criticism with individual variations. The function 
of * Maya ` has also been much misunderstood and the result is that 
the empirical self in its relation to the real Self has been presented in ° 
a wrong light. Pantheism has, therefore, also been wrongly fastened 
upon the Adwaita philosophy on the basis of a wrong interpretation of 
the true significance of the well-known Vedantic formula of Twattam-asi 
( awafa )— Thou are That.” 


The fourth chapter has been added evidently to emphasise the 
value of the practical aspect or side of the Vedanta which is often 
considered by these Western critica as a mere speculation. The last 
chapter (Chap. IV) starts with a statement of all the serious allegations 
made against the Indian theism based on the Vedanta and its ideal of 
salvation ( z) on the assumption that the Vedantic system is 
‘‘ opposed to ethical theism and religion.” The author's aim, as he 
avers, is to “ cautiously examine the validity of the assertions ™ so 
made (vide pp. 126-128). Incidentally there is a summary of Sankara’s 
views on the Hindu socio-religious organisation qqgjxzeaqay and finally 
follows an explanation of a large number of perplexing “ anomalous 
passages ` scattered here and there in the various commentaries of 
Sankara that are likely to *‘ cause confusion ` especially to those who 
are not to the manner born. ‘The elaborate enumeration of the ethical 
virtues and their classification (pp. 166 et seq.) in sec. 10 of the 
chapter will also serve a very useful purpose. 





The investigation here begins with an analysis of the psychological 
disposition ( anafaa ) with which man is born and which determines 
his nature or empirical character (gqqyq ) and actions and to which is 
due his love for agreeable and aversion to disagreeable objects <qrpyXq:. 
Sankara calls this empirical self no real self at all ( qarant )» the true 
self being a self-determining End-in-itself guided by the rational 
regulator as a free agent of all purposive activities (called efx ). 

The aim of man’s life is not merely to attain pleasure and avoid 
pain—his supreme end (gcerqeary ) is bliss ( fazjqaq) through realisa- 
tion of Brahma (egifaen ) (ef- Kathabhashya, II. 2. 5). 

There is an eternal conflict between enlightenment and impulsive 
activities and the soul's emancipation is achieved by true knowledge 
of Brahma 

Sankara does not demand renunciation of all activities but he 
insists on their proper regulation in order to secure the realisation of 
the highest self through purification of the mind (and body) (i.e., 
awufs), by means of well-regulated Karma, from selfish desires 
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and impulsive proclivities, passions and inclination to self-gratification. 
Even if good work is done as an end in itself it proves to be a bondage 
—good work must be done as a means of spiritual regeneration 
( faamai )- Thus “ethical or moral progress ™ in Sankara’s 
system ` points to a transcendental goal ™ (p. 161). 


“Sata aatia- igg agaia + «+ “aaraa 
Tay IZA SAA, + k wafa e s afaq aama: 


Sankara definitely and positively avers that man is a free agent 
(p. 155) and the Sdstric injunctions (whether as prescriptions of duties 
or prohibitions) are not, therefore, a mandate from the outside imposed 
on man—the Sástras only indicating the course of action to be adopted 
(vide footnote to p. 155). According to the present author's interpreta- 
tion, Sankara does not consider Jnana and Karma as antagonistic 
(pp. 172-173), for he has attempted a reconciliation of Karmakdnda 
with Jnanakdnda and Karma is needless only in the case of those who 
have realised Brahma—wqpafaa: . 


Finally, Sankara’s position with regard to Adwaita or Aveda (i.e., 
extirpation of the notion of difference and separateness between Brahma 
and the empirical world of qa a@aqq is that the idea of such difference 
(Hzaqfg) is the work of Avidya which is destroyed by the idea of 
taking all emergent activities as higher and higher expressions of the 
Divine Purpose ( gqeajata\q ) which supplants the sense of separate- 
ness ( waait )- This gafan leads to emancipation ( afp) 
which, again, is not absorption of the Ego in Brahma (pp. 182-184). 

By way of general criticism we may say that the author has rightly 
started his whole investigation with an enquiry about the real signifi- 
cance of Prana-spandan which forms the subject-matter of the fourth 
section of the second chapter of Vedantadarsanam and is also referreri 
to in I. 1. 23, 28-31 and which is considered in Sankara’s system 
to be the primal and earliest manifestation of Brahma’s nature—- 
Brahma being gyme; utm: —viz., that which differentiates itself as the 
phenomena of the world (cf. Chandyogya and Isha Bhashya). Section 


4 of Chapter I contains an original interpretative contribution to the | 


discussion of the true nature of Brahma often misunderstood and 
represented as “ pure undifferenced being."" In that view, Brahma is 
not regarded in both the transcendental and immanental aspects 
which, again, are inseparable. Here the author has very rightly and 
properly laid great stress on Brabma's underlying nature ( gqeq J; 
Sections 1 and 2 of Chapter ITI are equally important in this respect 
with regard to the much-vexed question which has long baffled and 
often misled Western critics as to Sankara’s true attitude towards the 
empirical world. 

Even when we fail to see eye to eye with our author's interpreta- 
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sive quotations, we have to admit that be has for the first time cleared 
the atmosphere to enable an open mind to distinctly discern how 
Sankara has been misunderstood and misinterpreted by his Western 
critics, The author's own view regarding the right interpretation of 
Sankara has nothing hazy or equivocal and there is no halting state 
ment, no vacillation, no lurking doubt anywhere in his mind as to the 
correctness of this interpretation made in the light of Sankara’s own 


utterances combined together from a very large number of Sankara’s 
commentaries. 


In section 3 of this Chapter (ride page 101 et seq. and also 
pp. 21-23) we have a convincing restatement of the salient pointe in 
Sankara’s powerful criticism of the purely Pantheistic position wrongly 
ascribed by Western writers to Sankara but really held by one of his 
opponents—the Vrittikdra (vide pp. 75-76, 78-80, 82-83). Yet candour 
leads the author to admit there is some reason for the misinterpreta- 
tion to which Sankara has made himself liable. The grounds of this 
misapprehension are next sought to be removed. 


Now, the real trouble is that Hindu metapbysical concepts can 
hardly be appropriately and accurately rendered into the alien form of 
Western terminology, because the very back-ground of thought-move- 
ment is so fundamentally different in the two philosophical cultures 
even when both of them happen to be monistic or transcendental. 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri possesses, as we have stated, a special quali- 
fication through his mastery of Eastern and Western philosophy. 


In the discussion of * Ethics and Religion in Vedanta’ (Ch. IV) 
the author has, however, relied more on Sankara’s Geetá-bháshyam 
than his Vedanta-bhasbyam especially in the attempt to prove his 
thesis regarding the precise place assigned in the Sankara system to 
what are known as ethical virtues. The problem of ethics does not, 
in fact, form an ttegral part of the Vedanta at any rate in the same 
definite and categorical form as in the Bhagabatgeeta, even though 
some of the Upanishads on which the Brahma-sutra is particularly 
based are made at all events by Sankara’s Commentaries on them and 
his method of interpretation to lend a strong support to the exposition 
of this problem which the present author too successfully endeavours 
to expound in this * Adwaita Philosopby.”’ 


» > = . 


One naturally expects that a University publication should be free 
from printing mistakes. We have unfortunately noticed too large a 
lot of them to be mentioned. There are a few other mistakes too but 
we have preferred to point them out to the author for necessary correc- 
tion in a second edition of the book which, considering its importance 
and worth, may reasonably be looked for within a short time. 


The busy reader may object that the book is full of repetitions 
which may appear to be tiresome, but it should be remembered that 
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the book is an attempt to refute the interpretation authoritatively piven 
to Sankara’s system by a number of distinguished Western. scholars 
of great repute who so justly carry so much weight and hence the pre- 
sent writer may have felt, we presume, the need of making his own 
stand-point and exposition as elaborate and convincing as possible. 
There is an apology for his method implied in the author’s remarks in 
section 5, page 118, paragraph 1." 


